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WILLIAM COLLIER and his wife, known to theatre goers as PAULA MARR, at their summer home at St. James, L.'. 
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MISS WILLETTE KERSHAW, who is the leading women in “‘Snobs,"’ Frank MclIntyre’s new starring vehicle. 
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MISS BLANCHE BATES (center), with Acton Davies, the dramatic critic (extreme left), and week end party at Miss Bates’ farm, “‘Irabarley,” 
Ossining, New York. Photograph by Byron, New York. 
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Photograph by Frank C. Bangs, 


MISS CHARLOTTE IVES, who appears 
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MR. and MRS. LEW FIELDS, at Maarden, Holland, where they spent the summer. 
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LEW FIELDS, in the ‘‘center’’ of what he characterizes as a “Dutch Minstrel first part’’ at Monnikendam, Holland. 
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MISS MARGARET ILLINGTON on the lawn of her Tacoma home, exercising w'th the Medicine Ball. 
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MISS HAZEL DAWN, a “summer farmeress,”” in Westchester County, New York. Photograph by Rosch, White Plains, New York. 
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Photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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MISS NORA BAYES, joint star with JACK NORWORTH, in “‘Little Miss Fix-It.” 
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MISS CHRYSTAL HERNE, on the links near the Herne home at 
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MISS ELSIE JANIS, in her dressing-room at The Globe Theatre, New York. 
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Photograph by White, New York. 
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Scene from Acct Il of “‘Driftwood.” 


DNA A. CRAWFORD, as 


as Tom. 
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players and their parts from left to right are: E 
Photograph by White, New York. 


Helen Warner; JOHN FENTON, as Simpson; RICHARD MELLAY 
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Photograph by White, New York. 


BERTHA WELBY, as Mrs. Simpson; EVELYN BOOTH, as Hattie; and 


FRED HUXTABLE, as Dan. 
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Scenes from Act Il of “Driftwood.” 
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THE GREEN BOOK 
ALBUM 


October 1911 


N ) | 
By JAMES CLARENCE HARVEY f 


Novelized by LUCY FRANCE PIERCE with the permis- 
sion of MR. HARVEY and of HENRY W. SAVAGE 


CHAPTER I 


TEPHANIE stood in the alcove of aware that Gretta was announcing Mrs. 

the composer’s study, absently ar- Aspinwall. until she entered. 

ranging a little bunch of jonquils “IT asked for an appointment ° with 
in a tall crystal vase and humming Mr. Hofer to-day,” the woman began. 
softly to herself the lilting refrain of She focused her look on the serene face 
Hofer’s last waltz. She was hardly of the graceful girl who stood there. 
Copyright, 1911, by the Story-Press Corporation. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London. All rights reserved. 
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“Surely, we have met before!” she 
gasped. “Why, it’s Stephanie Delius!” 
—offering her hands heartily. “It is 
Over six years!” 

It was at the farewell party at the 
convent when they last met and 
Stephanie tried to explain to her that 
she had become a kind of companion to 
the composer’s mother, but the other 
woman’s mind was keenly alert over the 
one absorbing topic of the composer 
himseif. Just now he was conducting 
a rehearsal at the theatre, in. anticipa- 
tion of the two hundredth performance 
of his last work, “An Artist’s Mar- 
riage,” and Stephanie, as his secretary, 
offered her own assistance to the vis- 
itor—who swept the room with her 
lorgnette, taking in the posters of the 
composer’s various operettas, the laurel 
wreaths, the grand piano, the harmo- 
nium, the exquisite Louis XV writing 
desk, the bibelots scattered about. The 
whole apartment bore the cachet of 
success wedded to consummate taste. 
The woman’s heart was glad, but 
Stephanie’s sank wearily. It was the 
usual thing—gush and _ sentimentality 
cloaked craftily under an appeal for his 
assistance in a charity concert. But 
Stephanie shook her head and smiled 
a negative. If he said yes to all, there 
would be no time for his work, she ex- 
plained, and she felt relieved when 
Gretta came in again to announce an- 
other visitor. 

This time it was a young girl—shy, 
breathlessly adoring, embarrassed, and 
all too glad to find that disappoint- 
ment was in store and that she would 
have to talk with the secretary, and 
mot the great man himself. She wished 
to do some copying, and Stephanie 
took her tender little hands kindly be- 
tween her own and tactfully drew from 
the shrinking girl a confession of need. 

“My father was professor in a con- 
servatory out West until a few months 
ago,” she confided hesitatingly. “And 
after coming here—why—well, things 
are not just as they should be—” 

“You want to contribute your share 
in the household. It is very nice of 
you—you are quite right—quite right,” 
she repeated thoughtfully, the look of 
understanding deepening in her dark 
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eyes. She took her name and address, 
writing it down carefully—“Isolda 
Brand, 14 North Street.” She hoped to 
give her something to do very soon, 
and the little visitor’s face flashed a 
smile, behind which lay a vague, un- 
named hope, a strange feeling of confi- 
dence in this woman, rather than in 
the man to whom she would have ap- 
pealed. 

“I only expected to see Mr. Hofer, 
and now I’m giad I didn’t. I was so 
excited. I should have been scared to 
death! He’s wonderful, isn’t he? I 
thank you over and over again.” With 
that she was gone, and a slow smile 
lighted Stephanie’s own face. 

Next, Ludwig Manhard_ bustled in, 
following in the wake of the composer’s 
mother, and eager fur business. One 
month hence would mark the tenth an- 
niversary of the first operatic success 
of the composer. It had been ten years. 
of top-wave popularity and now Man- 
hard meant to commemorate the jubi- 
lee by issuing a handsome booklet. His 
nervous hands beat time to the com- 
mercial ecstasy of his brain as he con- 
templated what he, as Joseph Hofer’s 
publisher, was about to give away to 
his thousands upon thousands of pat- 
rons. It was to be a little story of 
Hofer’s life, dictated especially by the 
composer’s mother. The manuscript 
was ready and at a wave of the hand 
from Mrs, Hofer, Stephanie drew the 
sheets from the little Louis XV desk 
and handed them to the agitated pub- 
lisher, who fingered them lovingly 
as his shrewd eye ran down the first 
page. 

«School years!’ ‘In the conservato- 
ry!’ ‘A composer without talent!’” he 
ejaculated, reading the headings of the 
chapters. “What’s this?” he demanded, 
his bulging eyes devouring the page. 
“A composer without talent?” 

“Didn’t you know that the faculty 
refused to grant Joseph his diploma at 
the final examinations?” Mrs. Hofer 
asked quietly, always serene, her calm 
hands folded now in her lap. She was a 
beautiful woman, tender, young at 
heart. Only her gray hair hinted of 
age. 
“That was twenty years ago!” Man- 











hard shouted excitedly, flustered over 
the very hint that so successful a waltz 
composer could be so grossly slandered. 
“Your father, Miss Delius,” he went 
on, turning to Stephanie, “was one of 
the judges. According to your father, 
no one had any talent. Oh,. yes!” he 
recalled contemptuously. “There was 
one exception—one pupil put, all the 
rest to shame.” 

“You mean Brandmeyer—Robert 
Brandmeyer,” Mrs. Hofer said absent- 
ly. Stephanie, too, recalled him. For 
years her father had spoken of him as 
a man of remarkable talent and he had 
wondered why the world had not dis- 
covered his genius. He had actually 
disappeared, had gone to America, and 
when Delius himself had come to this 
country, he had hoped to get news of 
him. But the feverish vortex of the 
new country had swallowed him. 

Manhard was willing to grant that 
Delius had taste and understanding, but 
he could never grasp the popular in- 
clination. It had taken a Manhard to 
discover a Joseph Hofer. He had but to 
refer to his success, as the only com- 
poser of to-day, to prove that. And he 
had the exquisite satisfaction of being 
his publisher. 

Stephanie lost patience with such 
banality. Like her father, she scorned 
the second-rate trash of the operetta 
stage—the jingling rubbish that reached 
the barrel-organs. Her eyes flashed with 
indignation. Popular music to her was 
degradation, prostitution of art! Mrs. 
Hofer was glad when Rupert Lang, 
Hofer’s breezy young librettist, rushed 
in to join them. It was, indeed, an em- 
barrassing encounter. 


CHAPTER II 


Lang wanted to see Hofer at once. 
He, too, seemed curiously full of busi- 
ness, and his annoyance was plain on 
discovering the composer absent at re- 
hearsal. But he looked Manhard over 
with a calculating eye, and Manhard 
understood. Place an unknown compos- 
er’s symphony with him, use him as a 
kind of good Samaritan to a starving 
musician? The publisher resented the 
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very suggestion. He wanted to talk to 
this fascinating youngster about some- 
thing else now, far more important. It 
was the welfare of the prima donna, 
Miss Waldo, that concerned them now, 
and deeply. 

At the very mention of her name, 
Lang turned away indifferently and lit 
a cigaret. He knew what was coming. 
The topic bored him. It had always 
bored him. 

“The star, the box-office attraction, 
the object of your attention—and all 
of a sudden—you neglect her!” Man- 
hard wailed, beating the air with wild 
gestures. Lang puffed slowly and calm- 
ly announced that he did not care for 
her. It sent Manhard into a paroxysm 
of disgust. The idea was appalling. A 
girl for whom the whole town was mad, 
and Lang did not care for her! 

“Don’t you know that she will leave 
the theatre if you—” He gasped, hor- 
ror-stricken, unable to go on. 

“Don’t bother me,” Lang snapped. 

“Do you want to ruin our operetta? 
I'll speak to Hofer,” the publisher 
threatened. “If she doesn’t sing—” 

“Speak to whomever you like!” Lang 
interrupted, picking up his gloves and 
stick and bolting for the door. “Good- 
by, Miss Stephanie; good-by, Mrs. 
Hofer. I’m going to find Joseph!” he 
shouted, disappearing through the door- 
way, while Manhard stood open. 
mouthed. 

“Lang is crazy!” the publisher cried, 
lifting his hands above his head in a 
gesture of hopelessness, “Unknown mu- 
sicians with unheard symphonies!” he 
groaned, as Mrs. Hofer smilingly 
joined him again, while Stephanie stood 
back of her, always solicitous. He 
dropped on the divan beside her, tap- 
ping the manuscript he held in his hand 
significantly. That was something worth 
while. Still it lacked that element of 
intimacy, that revelation of the tender 
side of an artist’s life which the eager 
public would grasp hungrily and dis- 
cuss irreverently. He begged for that 
hint of romance which he felt should 
color every musician’s career. 

Mrs. Hofer turned from him thought- 
fully, racking her brain for the memory 
of some possible love affair. She ap- 
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pealed to Stephanie for a hint, but 
Stephanie was blank, even distressed. 
As if Joseph Hofer wasted his time in 
mere personal sentiment! Presently an 
inspiration struck his mother. Yes! 
There was one—a young girl at the 
conservatory, a pupil who had been 
studying to become a singer. And she 
stepped to the piano and picked up the 
framed portrait of a young girl. which 
stood there, which had always been 
standing there—for years! It had be- 
come so much a part of his sanctum 
that she had actually forgotten its sig- 
nificance. She handed the photograph 
to Manhard. He, too, had. known of 
this early infatuation—and its linger- 
ing sentimentality. For twenty years 
now that photograph had stood there— 
the fresh young face looking out of the 
frame at him—a perpetual inspiration. 
The publisher turned to Stephanie for 
her opinion of that sweet face. To his 
complete bewilderment, she turned 
away from him, suddenly deeply moved ; 
she rushed from the room under the 
pretext of hunting for the remainder 
of the data on Hofer’s life. 

_ “The subject does not seem to please 
Miss Delius,” Manhard observed, sig- 
nificantly lifting his brows. 

“T think I know the reason why.” 
Mrs. Hofer sighed as she replaced the 
photograph on the piano. 

“And do you think that on account 
of this he doesn’t want to marry?” he 
demanded incredulously. “It is twenty 
years! This century does not produce 
people with so much sentiment.” 

“He gave her his promise,” Mrs. 
Hofer explained quietly as she sat down 
on the divan and let her mind wander 
back to those early days of feverish 
struggle. “When he failed to pass his 
examinations he. broke down, poor fel- 
low!” she went on. “And he lost inter- 
est in everything for a time—his music, 
the girl, everything! And then when he 
tried to find her, she had gone—no- 
body knew where.” 

Stephanie at once returned to the 
room, her face all aglow. The pages 
she had been hunting for were in her 
hand, but the great thing for the mo- 
ment was the fact that he—their special 
divinity—had just returned from the 
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theatre. Mrs. Hofer arose happily, a ~ 


little flurried. Even Manhard seemed ~ 


agitated. Hofer was coming. 


CHAPTER III 


In a moment the composer burst 
into the room, pale, acutely excited, 
quivering like a thoroughbred after a 
hard run. He was a tall man, possibly 
35—perhaps a little more, but youth 
and intense buoyancy were in his step 
and in his eyes and in his heart. He 
was something of an exquisite in dress, 
graceful, elegant. In fact, there was 
much of the dandy about him, even to 
the upturned tips of his waxed mus- 
tache. 

“Hello! How are you?” he called 
out, casting a quick glance around at 
the three who stood there, while he hur- 
riedly pulled off his overcoat and tossed 
his hat and muffler aside. “And how is 
mother to-day—and Miss Stephanie? 
Hello, how are you?” he repeated fe- 
verishly, his expressive hands speaking 
with an overabundance of gestures. 

His mother understood. She went to 
him, serene as ever and kissed him. 
Something had gone wrong, she knew. 
He protested that it was only a trifle— 
though his protestations reeked with 
disgust and sarcasm while his perturbed 
nerves seemed to shake him from head 
to foot. If there was anyone in the 
world who knew how to manage Hofer 
and soothe his nervous tantrums, it 
was the calm, dignified, and always re- 
poseful Stephanie. But now her appeal 
to him for an explanation of what had 
happened that day to key him to this 
extraordinary pitch only sent him head- 
long into wilder agitation. 

“Happened! Happened!” he fairly 
shouted, sawing the air with a pair of 
windmill arms. “I have—I stopped the 
rehearsal! That’s ali!” He paused, eye- 
ing Manhard stealthily, a conscious cul- 

rit. 

“Stopped the rehearsal?” the pub- 
lisher gasped. 

“You know Berger, the first violin. 
You know him, mother. Fine fellow! 
When he plays that solo in the finale 
of the second act, he is splendid—he 





_ makes my heart beat!” Hofer paused 
to lay his hand on his heart and to roll 
his eyes ecstatically, “Well,” he went 
on, as the dreamy recollection van- 
ished, “what was it I wanted to tell 
you? Oh, he’s ill—poor fellow, he’s 
ill! Miss Stephanie, please don’t forget 
to remind me. I must send to his home 
—some fruit, some ‘flowers—”’ He 
paused, looking at Stephanie seemingly 
for the first time. Placing his hands on 
her arms, he gazed intently into her 
face, when she pulled herself loose 
from his hold and walked to the piano 
to make a note of his request. “Well, 
what were we talking about?” he 
begged, facing Manhard again. “Yes, 
yes!” And he strode back and forth, 
talking. “They sent to replace him—a 
fool—an _idiot!—one could have com- 
posed a whole opera from the notes he 
dropped.” 

“Who was he?’ Manhard asked cu- 
riously. 

“How do I know?” shouted Hofer, 
glaring at the other savagely. “Brand, 
they called him—Brand! I explained 
a dozen passages. He didn’t or he 
wouldn’t understand. I lost my patience 
and perhaps I was a little fortissimo— 
and what do you think this Kubelik— 
this Rubenstein answered?” he turned 
to his mother appealingly, half sick with 
the recollection of it. “What do you 
think he answered? That I could play 
my hand-organ music myself!” he 
groaned, falling again into an agitated 
stride up and down the room. 

Mrs. Hofer, Stephanie and Manhard 
turned and looked at one another, al- 
most ‘speechless with amazement, mut- 
tering vague exclamations. 

“Hand-organ music!” Hofer shout- 
ed, now almost hysterical at the 
thought. “Play it yourself! He takes 
his violin and goes—he goes!” 

“My son!” begged Mrs. Hofer 
soothingly, protestingly. 

“I knew something like this would 
happen when I went out this morn- 
ing,” he complained, dropping down on 
the divan beside his mother. He had 
encountered the usual superstitious 
warnings that all imaginative persons 
of Hofer’s world regarded as unfailing 
signs. He had seen a black cat, which 
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had approached him from the right. 
An evil omen, that, sending Manhard 
into a shudder of horror. Then when 
he had alighted from the street-car to 
enter the theatre, he had encountered 
a nun and she had come from the left! 
— bad luck had naturally followed 
im. 

Stephanie laughed, and Hofer re- 
garded her with hurt amazement. He 
thought, too, that he detected a slight 
inclination on the part of his mother 
to. ridicule his childish beliefs though 
she said little. But Stephanie had 
laughed! It aroused all the ire in his 
super-heated brain. At least she should 
have understood—she, the daughter of 
a musician, and an artist herself! Still 
she laughed. And Hofer, hopelessly of- 
fended, crossed the room to his desk 
and nervously lighted a cigaret. 

“So you stopped the rehearsal. What 
now?” demanded the practical Man- 
hard. 

“Nothing now! I shall not conduct 
to-night!” thundered Hofer. 

“Not conduct!” echoed the startled 
publisher. Visions of the bill-boards 
rose before him announcing the two 
hundredth performance, and then the 
disappointment to the dear public when 
it would learn that the announcement 
had been a ruse and that the composer 
would not conduct after all. It had been 
announced even in the newspapers. The 
town flamed with it. Every seat in the 
theatre had been sold. Such rebellion at 
the eleventh hour was unthinkable. 

“T want you to be sensible, my boy— 
now, why not?” Mrs. Hofer begged, 
going to him and laying a hand gently 
on his arm. 

“How can I be sensible, mother, if 
I have no sense?” he demanded, not 
unconscious of the absurdity of his own 
petulance. “How do you think I feel 
when they kill my music like that? It 
hurts me—even if I am—only a com- 
poser of operettas!” he quoted, echo- 
ing the half-disdainful comment of the 
serious critics. His mother smiled and 
patted his cheek. “I have my pride as 
an artist just as much—as—oh!” he 
pouted, “nobody understands! I shall 
not conduct!” 

Manhard was wondering why he 
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was making such a fuss over a mere 
first violin anyway. He shrugged his 
shoulders in disgust, for Hofer was be- 
coming hopelessly unreasonable. But 
what worried Manhard most seemed 
to be the fact that he had already or- 
dered a laurel wreath tied up with real 
silk ribbon and prepared especially to 
hand over the footlights to the irre- 
sponsible, petulant person who half de- 
fied him now. 

“Be quiet, don’t say any more,” Mrs. 
Hofer whispered aside to him as Ho- 
fer rushed across the room and began 
digging frantically into the pockets of 
his top-coat for his mail. “In two hours 
it will be all right. I shall talk to him,” 
she added, leading Manhard away and 
planting him comfortably in the bright 
alcove—a veritable bower of flowers 
that overlooked the street. 

Hofer rushed back to his desk, his 
hands filled with unopened letters. He 
called to Stephanie, and tossed the 
mail across the table to her. She sat 
down opposite and began to rip open 
the envelopes. Suddenly, as if some 

‘staggering, oppressive thought had 
, just struck him, the composer began to 
_Tummage madly through all the papers 
lying there before him in more or less 
confusion, Wildly he demanded what 
had become of a pair of cuffs he had 
left there the day before. Manhard 
hinted irreverently. that they might 
have gone to the laundry.To the laun- 
dry !—with a waltz on one and a march 
on the other! Hofer was in despair. It 
began to look to him like a conspiracy 
all around, when Stephanie fled from 
the room in quest of the missing linen. 


CHAPTER IV 


Somehow Hofer calmed down now 
in anticipation and contemplation of 
real disaster. It gave Manhard an op- 
portunity to present to him quietly; the 
question of the souvenir, not for the 
two hundredth performance, which oc- 
curred that night, but a special me- 
mento of the three hundredth occa- 
sion. An overture of some novelty, 
Manhard thought, would give an artis- 
tic interest to such a gift. 


“That would be very good,” Hofer 
agreed, now thoroughly quieted and 
smiling. agreeably at the thought of a 
three hundredth performance of his 
current success. “Some memories of 
the past in music—say! Good! What 
years, my dear Manhard—what years! 
When I think of them—the hard work 
—the disappointments—and then, suc- 
cess! Oh!” he sighed as he sat dowa 
beside his mother, -who had esconsed 
herself on the divan again, while Man- 
hard settled himself in a chair close 
by. “To put all that into music, mother, 
we could tell them a story, couldn’t 
we es . 

- “Yes, my son,” she agreed tenderly. 
“I was speaking of it before you 
came in.” 

“Our start was not all roses and sun- 
shine, was it, mother?” he recalled, as 
he wound an arm about her and drew 
her close to him. “It was hard, hard to 
play in a cheap restaurant—to the ac- 
companiment of the noises of knives 
and forks and the breaking of dishes. 
I remember the night my fellow pupil, 
Brandmeyer, came in, who took the 
first prize at the conservatory. I re- 
member the advice he gave me—to give 
up music and learn some honest busi- 
ness! Honest!” he repeated disgusted- 
ly. “How it hurt me to hear that from 
him!” he added as he arose and stepped 
away from them, his face seamed for 
a moment with a look of pain. “That 
from the man in whom everyone be- 
lieved so hopefully. And he was clever! 
Oh, the ideas that fellow had! The way 
he played! He was a genius, and he 
looked down on us all—especially upon 
me,” he concluded sadly, regretfully, 
like one who understood his limitations 
and loathed the thought of them. 

But where was Brandmeyer to-day! 


. No one had ever heard of him. Yet he 


was an artist. His was real music. Life 
was a strange thing, when it flung 
genius like his into the discard and 
lifted mediocrity to the empyrean of 
success. None realized the jest of des- 
tiny more keenly than Hofer himself. 
Secretly he had longed for that real 
triumph which he knew should have 
been Brandmeyer’s if merit alone could 
conquer. Secretly he had longed for 


















an unimpeachable position, not as a 

maker of trivial waltz music, but as an 

artist whose name would ring down the 

ages, And how secretly and long he had 

worked, searching his soul for the 

thing which never had lurked there and 
never would! He strode now to his 
desk and pulling open a drawer, drew 
out a huge portfolio of music. Yes! he 
told Manhard, he had the thing ready 
right now to incorporate in that sou- 
venir—the overture of a symphony! A 
symphony! Mrs. Hofer rose to her feet 
in amazement, while the composer stood 
there tenderly, shyly fingering the pages 
of his beloved work. 

Manhard was eager at once to have 
it played for the first time at the ten- 
year Jubilee, but Hofer smiled know- 
ingly and hinted that he had a wish to 
hear it played by the great Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and by none other. 
That had been his dream! The Phil- 
harmonic! But so long as Manhard 
might have the privilege of printing it 
the publisher was satisfied. What did it 
matter to him—big orchestra or little 
—so long as he controlled the profits! 

So Hofer—absent in his dream— 
wandered to the piano and sat down 
and strummed lightly the lilting meas- 
ures of a new waltz. And Manhard 
leaned over the piano and reminded 
him that he had just had an edition of 
his celebrated waltz from “An Artist’s 
Marriage” struck off and he meant to 
give them away—free of charge—to the 
ladies in the boxes. 

“Can I never escape that waltz? Oh, 
I am so tired of it! Everywhere—every- 
where—‘An Artist’s Marriage!’” he 
sighed, as his fingers crept over the 
keys with the swelling measures he 
strummed now. Suddenly another hid- 
eous idea struck him. “That waltz has 
been a success all over the world,” he 
said. “Don’t you think I know how 
much you make out of my music? In 
the future I’m not going to be a fool, 
selling my work for a trifle!” he 

* stormed vigorously. 

“A trifle! A trifle!” Manhard gasped 
in dismay. “And I gave you ten thou- 
sand dollars for your last operetta!” 

Mrs. Hofer laughed and left them 
together. 
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CHAPTER V 


Tired of fhe unequal struggle with 
Hofer, Manhard was edging toward 
the door with the final hope that he 
would see the composer at the theatre 
that night, when Hofer again assured 
him, if anything a little more impa- 
tiently than before, that nobody need 
expect him. In a flash, a bright thought 
struck the harassed publisher. 

“It would be a fine two hundredth 
performance,” he began craftily, “if 
you didn’t conduct and the prima donna 
didn’t sing, wouldn’t it?” 

“Waldo not sing!” ejaculated Ho- 
fer, startled himself now by annoying 
possibilities. 

“It’s Lang,” Manhard explained. 
“He don’t make love to her any more.” 
And he went on to explain the full 
meaning of Lang’s defection. There 
were nO more suppers, no more flow- 
ers. The woman was furious, and it 
was necessary to keep Miss Waldo at 
concert pitch to insure a good per- 
formance. If she were to refuse to go 
on, the operetta would suffer. 

“My music is still there, you know,” 
the composer hinted importantly. “I 
shall tell Lang that he must make love 
to her, or I shall write no more operet- 
tas with him.” 

Manhard felt relieved. He was for 
hunting up Lang at once and deliver- 
ing the ultimatum. 

“Then I'll see you at the theatre?” 
he reiterated hopefully. 

“No! No! No! I don’t conduct— 
hand-organ music!” Hofer broke into 
his nervous stride again. 

“T’ll fix that at the theatre,” the pub- 
lisher promised, following Hofer plead- 
ingly. “Leave it to me! What I wont do 
to that first violin! You wont see him 
again!” 

“Ah! breathed Hofer, stopping short, 
grinning with satisfaction. “That’s dif- 
ferent. Then I’ll conduct.” 

“Of course!” groaned Manhard. 
“Oi! Oi! The author makes trouble-— 
the prima donna makes trouble—the 
first violin makes trouble! Oi! Oi! I'll 
turn over in my grave three times be- 
fore I’ll come back and be a music pub- 
lisher! Oi! Oi!’—clutching his head 
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and bolting in despair toward the door. 
And Hofer, now restored to good hu- 
mor, stood mocking his despairing 
groans until the-front door banged shut 
—when he found Stephanie standing 
* quietly beside him, a bundle of letters 
in one hand, and the rescued linen in 
the other. 

Gleefully Hofer discovered the waltz 
bars that had almost been laundered, so 
he sprang to the piano and played a 
snatch of the melody he had written on 
his cuffs. Yes, it was quite satisfactory 
and he handed the composition to Ste- 
phanie to copy. 

“Have you a little time for me?” 
she asked abruptly, crossing to the 
composer’s desk and laying down his 
mail. 

“Always for you, Miss Stephanie, as 
much time as you like!” he replied, 
bowing cavalierly. 

“The Maestro is in a very gracious 
mood to-day,” ‘smilingly, and with a 
touch of satire, not lost on him. 

“Miss Stephanie,” he begged with 
concern, “why do you always call me 
‘maestro?’ Everyone else in the house 
calls me Joseph. ‘Maestro’ from you 
sounds rather satirical. Of course, I 
know that you have no heart for the 
kind of music I have the honor to com- 
pose—” 

“Oh, don’t say that!” she interrupt- 
ed quickly. “You are one of the best 
of men”—patronizingly. 

“One of the best of men and the 
worst of composers—thank you!” he 
cried, dropping down in a chair oppo- 
site her as she sat before his desk, sort- 
ing over his mail. 

“Shall we talk business?” she asked, 
trying to turn the topic. 

“You know what is on my mind and 
you say nothing,” he complained. “The 
symphony which I gave you yesterday 
is so awful! You have looked it over?” 
he begged very seriously, leaning over 
the table, eager for her opinion, her 
approval. 

She turned away from him uncom- 
fortably. Her embarrassment was evi- 
dent. She stammered a few words of 
non-committal criticism. She admitted 
that it was difficult and different from 
anything else he had composed, and 
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Hofer, misunderstanding, hungry for ~ 
approval—especially her approval — 
rose to his feet triumphantly with a cry 
of happiness, A symphonic poem at 
last! No more operettas! His dream 
was to be realized. 

Stephanie rose to her feet in alarm 
and consternation, begging him to re- 
member that she had not examined it 
very carefully. She had not the heart to 
tell him the truth, brutal as it was— 
shock that she knew it would be, to his 
acutely sensitive nature. 

“I hope I have written something 
now that will please you—you! To tell 
the truth, I am not quite sure of it my- 
self. I have never worked harder nor 
with greater satisfaction—” He paused, 
looking at her deeply, his face flaming 
with ardor, “for I have worked in the 
hope—” Suddenly a hand-organ in the 
street below the alcove windows burst 
confidently into the swinging refrain 
from Hofer’s latest success, the thing 
that had begun to haunt his waking 
hours and make his dreams a nightmare. 
Frantically angered at the interruption, 
the mocking reminder of his own in- 
sufficiency, he rushed to the window and 
hurled a flower-pot at the head of the 
offending organ-grinder. “Oh, that 
waltz! That waltz! I was just going to 
say—what was I going to say?” 

“Shall we look at the letters now?” 
Stephanie asked. He sat down and lis- 
tened, as she read him each communi- 
cation in turn, There was a letter from 
Pittsburg, another from Paris, asking 
him to conduct the first performance 
of his operetta in each city. He dictated 
a refusal impatiently and begged her to 
get on to important matters. There 
were letters from musicians asking as- 
sistance, another from a lady request- 
ing an autograph, another request for 
complimentary seats; then finally Ste- 
phanie reached a tinted, scented let- 
ter which she gingerly handed over to 
him to read himself, with the comment 
that she supposed it belonged to his 
personal mail. 

Hofer stared at the girl, painfully 
embarrassed while he turned over the 
significant epistle in his fingers; Ste- 
phanie herself tilted her nose in the . 
air and looked the other way. 




















“There is no reason why you should 
not have read it—no reason why it 
should have been written!” he explod- 
ed, conscious of her scorn. Then he tore 
it in bits and threw the pieces con- 
temptuously into the wastebasket. 
“Don’t look at me like that—I don’t 
care for—” 

“T’m not 
snapped. 

“Well, then I wish you would,” he 
begged amiably. She rose to her feet 
indignantly. And when Gretta came in 
to announce that Wigand, conductor of 
the Philharmonic, had called, she was 
glad to make her escape, to run and 
hide where her oppressive jealousy 
could be crushed and conquered. 

As for Wigand, the composer re- 
ceived him with open arms. In his 
hands lay the big opportunity for 
Hofer. 


looking at you,” she 


CHAPTER VI 


“Two symphonies make the arms 
tired—and a new man has disappointed 
me,” Wigand was saying as _ the 
thought beat over and over in Hofer’s 
brain that the great hour had come for 
him—and him alone! “Behrend has 
withdrawn his symphony,” the con- 
ductor was saying. “I am short some- 
thing big—a novelty for my program.” 

“Will you allow me,” Hofer ven- 
tured cautiously. “If you want some- 
thing to take the place of—” 

“It will adjust itself,” Wigand said 
impatiently. 

“But if you really want something 
new,” Hofer urged. But Wigand waved 
aside.the hint and began to pace rest- 
lessly. He had come only to thank him 
for his codperation with his musicians 
in the last charity concert for widows 
and orphans. He had brought a letter of 
thanks and he had promised his artists 
to deliver it in person. 

Hofer was pleased. It must be sent 
to the press at once. His publisher liked 
that sort of thing, he explained slyly. 
Wigand smiled amiably, understand- 
ingly. 

“T started to say that if you need a 
novelty for your concert,” the com- 
poser began again persistently,—“well, 
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—I have composed a symphony.” He 
scanned Wigand’s impassive face and 
waited breathlessly. 

“You have composed a symphony ?” 
he echoed incredulously. “Well, well, a 
symphony by the most celebrated light 
opera composer!” he added, as if. it 
were an unbelievable jest. 

“Don’t make fun of me!” 
cried, hurt. 

“T’m not,” Wigand assured him, 
somewhat annoyed. “You must tell me 
something about it,” he added tact- 
fully, though with no show of interest. 

“Gladly!” the waltz-king cried, hur- 
rying to get his manuscript. “It is in 
three movements,” he explained, “an 
allegro, an allegro molto, and an 
adagio. I have chosen one of the old 
classic legends for my subject.” 

Wigand squirmed uneasily. It sound- 
ed interesting but he had no time to 
listen just then, especially to a sym- 
phony by a waltz-king. Hofer pleaded 
for justice—for a mere hearing... Could 
not a man be permitted at least to try 
his wings—even if he should only fail! 
He had spent three years on that work! 

“Marvelous!” sneered Wigand, pre- 
paring to leave. “How do you find time 
with all your waltzes?” he asked con- 
descendingly. 

“Oh, I have burned the midnight 
oil,’ the other explained boyishly. 
“Surely my name is worth something!” 

Wigand paused to reflect. After all, 
there was something in his name. And 
he was in desperate straits for a sub- 
stitute number just then. Joseph Hofer! 
After all, that name had commanded 
attention, ‘he remembered. 

“Yes, yes, give it to me and [I shall 
look it over when I have time,” the 
conductor promised. 

“Tl send it! I'll send it! Thank 
you!” Hofer cried, hugging the beloved 
work close in his arms. 

“A symphony by Joseph Hofer,” 
Wigand repeated thoughtfully. “It 
might be a sensation. We shall see— 
we shall see! Good-by.” With that he 
was gone. Hofer turned to the piano, 
his soul aflame with hope, and his fin- 
gers traveled swiftly over the keys, as 
half-unconsciously he strummed and 
strummed the airy nothings that 


Hofer 
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lurked there always in response to the 
primary impulse of his brain. Presently 
he found Stephanie beside him, lean- 
ing over the piano. 


CHAPTER VII 


“Beethoven and Brahms were the 
only ones who existed for my father,” 
Stephanie observed critically as Hofer 
continued to play. “I grew up with 
them and so—” 

“Yes, I know, I know!” he inter- 
rupted a little bitterly. “But shouldn’t 
one believe that whoever is really mu- 
sical loves all kinds of music, light or 
heavy, as long as it is good? And this 
is good music, even if it is only danc- 
ing music,” he said, conscious in his 
heart that she despised every measure 
he played, yet longing for her praise— 
her approbation. He knew that she 
would never call his music art, yet he 
pleaded for justice in its workmanship 
alone. Then all at once it seemed to him 
that she might be wrong, that she had 
_ scorned something really worth while, 

even though the approval of the crowd 
stamped it with banality. 

“Don’t you think that I would rather 
write serious music, great musiz?” he 
demanded, fearful that she might mis- 
understand him after all. “Do you think 
it satisfies me to be a king in a land of 
operettas? A waltz and then another 
waltz—God in heaven! I would like to 
show them something bigger, grander, 
stronger, something that will live!” He 
had risen from the piano and faced her 
in his enthusiasm, and she iooked into 
his face, and her eyes grew tender for 
the first time. For a long while she had 
read the meaning of the tumult in his 
soul, yet never before had he put it into 
words. And now she knew! The hope, 
the ambition, the longing was there— 
but genius had passed him by. He was 
one of those pitiful little souls who 
must strive forever and never reach the 
heights. Tenderness for him was born 
in that hour, yet she shrank guiltily 
when he spoke of his symphony. Again 
he begged for her opinion; again she 
‘evaded the issue. 


Lang rescued her. As usual, he 


bounded in unannounced. Just now his ~ 
handsome, boyish face fairly shone. 

“You are just the man I wanted to 
see,” Hofer cried, ill-concealing his 
vexation, 

“Are you leaving us, Miss Ste- 
phanie?” Lang asked irrelevantly, as 
she appeared to hesitate. She laughed. 
amiably and went out thoughtfully. 
“ll go before you get impolite!” she 
called back. 5 


CHAPTER VIII 


It was all about Miss Waldo. Hofer 
was indignant. To think that Lang 
should dream of deserting her, just at 
the height of her success! And Lang 
was frank enough. He had never cared, 
and to make matters acutely unpleas- 
ant for him, he had discovered himself 
in love with some one else. 

“Do you know what will happen? 
She wont sing!” shouted Hofer, infu- 
riated at the very thought of such idle 
nonsense. as unbusinesslike sentiment 
elsewhere. 

“Please don’t meddle with my pri- 
vate affairs,” warned Lang coolly. 

“Private affairs?” echoed the musi- 
cian. “A prima donna is not a private 
affair!” 

“So, I’m to flirt with Waldo a hun- 
dred years to keep her singing-; is that 
it?” the youth demanded. 

“Oh, don’t try to be funny,” snapped 
his collaborator. “Be a good fellow, 
Lang. Patch it up. You know you 
promised to lover her as long as the 
operetta ran. You can protend, can’t 
you?” 

Lang surrendered boyishly and 
agreed to continue his attentions. He 
wanted a chance to get in a word on 
quite another topic. It was the rehear- 
sal, and Hofer’s shameful treatment of 
the first violin that had really brought 
Lang there. 

“What can I do if the fellow knows 
nothing of music, if he hasn’t the least 
talent?” the composer demanded in 
self-defense. 

“Do you know who that man was?” 
Lang demanded in turn, stepping to 
Hofer and facing him. 




















“I don’t know and I don’t care! Who 
was he?” he asked. 

“That man was Brandmeyer—do you 
understand — Brandmeyer! _He now 
calls himself—Brand,” he explained. 
“The man who bore away the first prize 
in the conservatory.” 

“Brandmeyer!” echoed Hofer in a 
low tone, deeply agitated. “In my or- 
chestra?” he added softly, and evident- 
ly touched. 

“He came to me in need,” whispered 
Lang. And he went on to explain how 
he had heard of Berger’s illness and 
had proposed Brand to take his place. 
Of course they had accepted him ‘and 
now Hofer had insulted §him—driven 
him away from the theatre in shame 
and humiliation. 

“Mamma! Mamma!” suddenly cried 
Hofer, shouting to his mother in the 
farther room. “And you, too, - Miss 
Stephanie !” 

The two women joimed him in evi- 
dent alarm. 

“News—interesting news!” he in- 
formed them, nodding his head as they 
stood with questioning eyes. “Mother, 
the man I insulted this morning was 
Brandmeyer—Brand !” 

Stephanie stood repeating the name 
slowly, then she crossed to the desk 
and picked up the slip of paper on 
which she had written the name of the 
young girl who had called that day. 
Yes, there it was: Isolda Brand! The 
daughter of her father’s pupil! She 
stood there, detached in spirit from the 
others, and strange thoughts were 
evolving themselves in her brain. And 
the little girl was Brandmeyer’s daugh- 
ter! Brandmeyer—the genius whom 
her father had loved and believed in, 
whom the world had kicked into ob- 
scurity ! 

“I am going to his house,” she could 
hear Hofer saying. “I am going to 
apologize,” he added, as he hastened 
from the room to get his hat and coat. 

Something was troubling Lang. 
Stephanie could see it. But he hardly 
knew how to express himself. At any 
rate one thing he must prevent at any 
cost—and that was Hofer’s intended 
peremptory visit to Brand’s house. He 
walked to the piano and picked up the 
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framed picture which stood there— 
the face that had been the composer's 
perpetual inspiration. And he held it 
out significantly before Stephanie and 
Mrs. Hofer. In a flash they understood, 
and both shrank painfully. Brandmeyer 
had won the girl that Hofer had lost! 
Hofer’s lifelong inspiration was now 
Brand’s wife. 

“And now to right this wrong,” Ho- 
fer cried as he came back, pulling on 
his top-coat. In view of Lang’s revela- 
tion, Mrs. Hofer realized that her son 
must not face the shock of a discovery 
that day when his nerves were in an 
acutely sensitive state and he was ex- 
pected to conduct that night. Hence, 
when Lang protested against his going, 
she fully coincided with him. They 
tried to induce him to believe that he 
had been in the right and Brand had 
been wrong. 

“Play my hand-organ music my- 
self!” he exclaimed. “That’s what he 
said. And what of it? If a great artist 
like that is obliged to play in an or- 
chestra, light, flippant music—obliged 
to!—shall I insult him for a slip of the 
tongue?” he demanded excitedly. 

Stephanie and Mrs. Hofer combined 
their protests against his going, but 
they only succeeded in arousing a more 
feverish determination on his part. 

“What is the matter with you all? 
You, mother, and you, Miss Stephanie? 
It is such a simple matter. There is 
something behind all this! What is it? 
All silent?’—as he looked at their 
white, drawn faces. “Why shouldn’t I 
go to his house,—tell, tell me!” he 
pleaded, startled. 

Stephanie, braver than the rest, 
picked up the photograph and handed 
it to him silently. He stared at it a mo- 
ment in perplexed silence. Then slow- 
ly the wretched thought flashed across 
his mind and he realized what they 
wanted to tell, but had dared not. The 
hand holding the picture dropped list- 
lessly to his side; his face was ashen. 

“She married the man who looked 
down on me,” he muttered. “I under- 
stand it all now. Of course it isn’t best 
that I should go there.” He slowly 
pulled off his coat, adding: “Lang, you 
will go there for me, wont you?” 
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Lang was all afire with expectation. 
Of. course he would go! And when 
Stephanie and Mrs. Hofer had tactfully 
left the room so the two friends 
might be alone together, Hofer went to 
him and brusquely, good-naturedly, 
seized his shoulders and shook him, 
complaining that he should have told 
him long before. At that juncture Man- 
hard returned. 

“It’s all right!” he shouted as he en- 
tered the room and faced the now half- 
distracted composer. “Everything is 
settled. The first violin—he was kicked 
out !” 

“What—kicked out?” echoed Hofer. 
“This must not be!” 

“Why, you told me—” 

“No! No! A thousand times—no 
he cried. “Dismissed! Now, I will go to 
his house. I don’t care. The manager 
shall take him back and double his sal- 
ary, or I wont conduct!”—pulling on 
his coat again. Manhard’s active hands 
flew to his head in utter despair. 

“Say, am I crazy, or are you crazy?” 
he groaned. 

“Everybody is crazy,” Hofer assured 
him. “No one has a right to treat an 
artist that way.” He strode to Lang and 
faced him. “Where does he live?” 

It was a critical moment for Lang, 
for he realized that something must be 
done to swerve Hofer from his pur- 
pose. His visit would prove doubly em- 
barrassing to the Brands at this hour. 
Then in a flash a solution of the di- 
lemma occurred to him. -He gave Hofer 
an address. 

Turning it over his tongue, Hofer 
strode out and in a moment had left 
the house. 

“What will happen?” Mrs. Hofer 
cried when she returned to find him 
gone. 

“Don’t worry!” laughed Lang. “The 
address I gave him doesn’t exist.” 


” 


CHAPTER IX 


Isolda Brand sat at the piano in the 
living room of the flat which the 
Brands called their home, strumming 
that waltz refrain from “An Artist’s 
Marriage” that had captured the town. 


A delicate, lovely slip of a girl, she was ” 
like a rosebud blooming in the bare, © 
ugly surroundings of that plain room, ~ 
severely repellant with its horsehair 
furniture, its antiquated portraits in 
oval frames—the whole unbeautiful 
crudity of an impecunious musician’s 
home. 

Isolda strummed and sang happily 
with a young girl’s lightness of heart, © 
with a young girl’s hopeful outlook, = 
while Anna, the Irish housemaid, | 
plump, flat-footed, wholesome and mat- 
ter-of-fact, dusted the furniture, beat- 
ing time with the duster to the strains 
of that seductive Hofer waltz, until its 
warming measures fairly wrapped her 
in its embrace and carried her swaying 
in a “pas seul” into the middle of the 
room. aa 
Presently Mrs. Brand entered. The — 7 
servant stood still facing the astonished 
woman—who requested her to continue 
her dancing in the hall.- Then she 
turned to her daughter somewhat in- 
dignantly. She was ashamed to learn 
that her Isolda, the daughter of a mu- 
Ssician, would waste time on such frivo- 
lous rubbish, especially when she knew 
how distasteful such music was to her 
father. 

“Papa’s a crank about dignified mu- 
sic!” the young girl laughed as she 
continued to strum what she thought 
was quite lovely. 

“You are speaking of your father!” 
Mrs. Brand reminded her reprovingly. 

“No, mamma, of the composer who 
occasionally comes out of the clouds 
long enough to scold me for being 
young,” she reproved in return. She 
remembered he had gone to his new 
position at the theatre, and she felt she 
could be happy to-day. Though Brand 
regarded it as humiliating, nevertheless 
it was Rupert Lang who had secured it 
and Isolda remembered that fact with 
a beating heart. Besides, it was really a 
good chance for Brand, they agreed on 
that. For that night’s performance was 
to be the two hundredth occasion of 
Hofer’s current triumph, and Brand 
was to be first violin in the orchestra. 

Isolda continued to strum, one image 
always uppermost in her mind—the 
buoyant young man, clean-cut, cheer- 














_ful, manly, who was sharing with Hofer 

his present success. Presently her 
mother asked who it was that had writ- 
ten that waltz..Up to that moment she 
had not shown enough interest in the 
trivial operetta even to. inquire con- 
cerning its authorship. 

“It is by the celebrated Joseph Ho- 
fer,” Isolda told her, wholly ignorant 
of the significance of that name in her 
mother’s life. ; 

“Celebrated!” she echoed in a low 
voice. “The man they claimed was de- 
void of talent. The world is strange,” 
she murmured, recalling vividly all the 
old days in the conservatory. “How 
little they thought of him at the conser- 
vatory and how much they thought of 
your father!” 

“Papa and Mr. Hofer were together 
at the conservatory?” Isolda cried de- 
lightedly. 

“There was a day when with one 
word I might have been the wife—” 

“The wife?” Isolda said, running to 
her mother and looking into her face. 

“Let me hear that melody again,” her 
mother said in a low voice. Isolda ran 
back to the piano and as her deft fin- 


gers were nimbly running over the keys, 


her mother stood smiling, a far-away 
look in her tired eyes. A little of her 
lost youth came back in that moment 
and the pained look of infinite worry 
had vanished. It was thus that Lang 
found them when he bolted in hurried- 
ly with his usual lack of ceremony. 

“Has Mr. Brand come home yet?” 
he asked breathlessly. 

Lang was relieved to find that he had 
gotten there before him. It was only a 
trifling misunderstanding at the thea- 
tre, he assured them and he had patched 
it all up and he begged them not to 
worry. “You see, Miss Isolda, I’ve 
known your father so much longer 
than you have, it’s my duty to look af- 
ter him a little.” 

“We have to thank you for so much,” 
Mrs. Brand said sweetly as Lang sat 
down beside her on the little horsehair 
sofa. “If you had not given him your 
Orestes poem which inspired his sym- 
phony, we should still have been buried 
in that little town,” she told him. 

“Father knows it will make him fa- 
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mous,” Isolda cried gaily. “He’s crazy 
to get a production.” 

“It is a great symphony,” Lang said 
thoughtfully. “And I’m glad he has 
come here with.it. I, too, have hopes 
and—” He paused, staring at Isolda 
hesitatingly, then he plunged: “I’m 
very glad he brought that other poem!” 

“What other poem?” she asked in- 
nocently. 

“His daughter’—arising and step- 
ping close to her. The young girl shrank 
shyly, and shot a mischievous look at 
him under her lashes. Mrs. Brand, 
taken by surprise, laughed a little un- 
comfortably, Though somewhat mysti- 
fied, she was half glad when Anna, the. 
housemaid, called her to interview the 
coal man. 

“That was the most intelligent coal 
man in the world,” Lang laughed as 
he took Isolda’s hands in his own. 

“If you mean all this, why don’t you 
speak to my father, as a gentleman 
should?” she demanded sternly, though 
her little hand had seized hold of one 
of the buttons of his coat as she stood 
looking up into his face. “Every time 
you come here I get gooseflesh all 
over. You say such bold things,” she 
complained. “Mamma likes you—and 
papa likes you,” she went on encour- 
agingly. 

“And you?” he asked. 

“Oh, I am crazy about you! Then you 
could come oftener and stay longer and 
say more and—” She became conscious 
that Lang had turned away from her 
with a tragic, harassed look. 

“T wish I were free!” he suddenly 
cried, remembering his terrible compact 
with Manhard and Hofer to devote: 
himself to Miss Waldo while the oper- 
etta ran. “I’m an author!” he added, 
Isolda thought rather superfluously. 
“That means that I am the slave of my 
composer and my publisher. They 
wouldn’t consent—” He strode far away 
from her and sat down looking into the 
dim distance of the years when the 
operetta might go on forever, and 
Waldo would still be tyrannically mo- 
nopolizing his time. “’Solda, I must 
wait!” he whispered painfully. 

“How long?” she asked, startled, and 
going to him. 
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“As long as ‘An Artist’s Marriage’ 
lasts,” he confided. “I’m afraid it will 
go on forever,” he added desperately. 
“T shudder to think of it. I’m so sorry, 
but I can’t explain to you; I can’t ex- 
plain to your father! It’s horrible!” 

“Would you mind telling me how 
long it is since this went wrong?” she 
asked, ‘touching his forehead signifi- 
cantly. 

“Oh, life is a mystery!” he groaned. 

“Well, you’re not much of a mys- 
tery!” she exclaimed, with a touch of 
rising anger. “I think I understand 
what you mean!” she added, turning 
away frostily. “You treat me like a 
child and you flirt around carelessly— 
just carelessly—and with all the real 
liking that I have for you—” Her 
voice broke. 

“And admiration ?” he begged, eager- 
ly following her. 

“Don’t you think you’d better re- 
serve your wit for your operettas?” she 
snapped, facing him with flashing eyes. 
“It is sadly needed.” She hastened to 
the piano and began to play the waltz 
refrain, forcing the loud pedal and 
. humming with mock gaiety above the 
noise. Lang rushed to her eagerly and 
implored her to listen. She had nothing 
more to say except good-by. He pro- 
tested his love above that maddening 
waltz, begging her to speak to his pub- 
lisher. 

“Yes,” she promised, playing pianis- 
simo for a moment, “I will speak to 
Mr. Manhard, and to papa, and to Mr. 
Hofer, but not to Mr. Rupert Lang!” 
Then she broke out again fortissimo. 

“This is awful!” he groaned. “You 
are singing me out of the house with 
my own lyrics!” He turned to go, when 
Mrs. Brand stepped back into the 
room, smilingly. 

“Are you leaving us, Mr. Lang?” 
she asked, wholly ignorant of the con- 
tretemps into which he had just fallen. 
Isolda stopped playing and stood star- 
ing at him coldly, tilting her nose at a 
scornful angle. 

“The object of my visit is fulfilled,” 
Lang muttered nervously and casting a 
pleading look at the young girl. “Miss 
Brand, may I send you a box for the 
two hundredth performance?” he asked 
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with a formal bow. She thanked him ~ 
politely and frigidly. Shifting his hat 
and gloves and cane from one hand to 
the other, confusion and panic seized 
him, and giving one final glance at 
Isolda’s tilted nose, with a gasp of cha- 
grin, he fled wildly. Isolda and her 
mother stole a look at one another and 
burst into laughter. 


CHAPTER X 


Lang had scarcely gone when, to the 
intense surprise of Isolda, Stephanie 
Delius was shown in. 

“You have some work for me al- 
ready?” she cried, relieving Stephanie 
of her beautiful furs and presenting 
her for the first time to her mother. 

“A kind of duty brings me here to- 
day,” she explained as she seated her- 
self opposite Mrs. Brand, “a duty I 
feel I owe the memory of my sainted 
father,” 

“You are—?” asked Mrs. 
eagerly. 

“The daughter of Professor Delius.” 

“He used to predict such splendid 
things for Robert—for my husband,” 
she said sadly. “But I’m sorry to 
say—” 

“Prophecies do not always come 
true, you mean?” 

“Just so,’—painfully. 

“I know I am doing what my father 
would wish me to do—when I present 
myself—” Stephanie began tactfully, 
rising in her eagerness. “Oh, well, let 
us not waste words, my dear Mrs. 
Brand! Can I be of any service?” 

Mrs. Brand, too, rose quickly to her 
feet, shrinking coldly, deeply hurt by 
Stephanie’s offer. Pride and dignity 
were still strong in her, even in their 
poverty. Isolda impulsively ran to her 
mother and flinging her arms about 
her, begged her to tell their visitor the 
truth. Her mother’s only reply was an 
indignant protest. 

“Please, Madam, don’t misunder- 
stand me,” Stephanie pleaded warmly. 
“I only wanted your consent to speak 
to some one about trying to do some- 
thing for your husband—in an artistic 
way!” 


Brand 

















“Oh! Of course—thanks!” the 
other. exclaimed, greatly relieved, her 
face now wreathed in smiles. “In that 
way, I could accept.” 

Stephanie was delighted and when 
they had resumed their seat, she in- 
quired whether Brand had any compo- 
sitions. There were tons of them, ac- 
cording to Isolda, but when she men- 
tioned especially the Orestes Sym- 
phony, the visitor was all alive with 
eager interest. She asked the loaz of 
the orchestral score for a few C.ys in 
order to show it to some one in a po- 
sition to have it produced. 

“Oh! Could you do that for us?” 
Mrs. Brand whispered, half fearing that 
her visitor might be over-rating her in- 
fluence: “Really, I think I should ask 
my husband first,” she added, remem- 
bering his easy irritation when it con- 
cerned his beloved work. 

“But nobody knows when he will be 
home,” Isoida quickly interposed. 

Stephanie understood the excitable, 
supersensitive, musical temperament 
and she agreed it would be wiser after 
all, to wait. She would return in an 
hour in the expectation that Brand 
might have come home. Her heart 
swelled with joy in anticipation of what 
possible part she might play in the 
humble destiny of this family and she 
swept from the room with a cheerful 
good-by and a promise to return. 

“Something tells me something is go- 
ing to happen,” Isolda remarked as she 
watched Stephanie’s retreating figure. 
Something did happen at once. But it 
was only Tristan, Isolda’s young broth- 
er, bolting in from school. He tossed 
his books on the center table with a 
bang, kissed his mother hurriedly and 
announced that his father was ap- 
proaching very slowly. 

“And oh! what a face!” he laughed. 
“It’s as long as a barrel! I hurried home 
so I could tell you all to scoot!” He 
stood facing the door expecting his 
father to appear there at any moment. 


“Here’s Papa now!” Isolda_ ex- 
claimed. 
“Oh! I hope there is no more 


trouble!” Mrs, Brand cried with a wor- 
ried gesture as she caught the first 
glimpse of him. 
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Brand came in slowly, carrying his 
violin case in one hand, the other placed 
behind his back in a posture of deep 
abstraction. His muffler hung loosely 
from his throat and his big, black soft 
hat was pulled far down over his mel- 
ancholy eyes. Just now they burned 
with an intense fire, and his face was 
pallid. His wife knew at once that what 
she saw was the wreck of another tem- 
pest. 


CHAPTER XI 


Brand scanned the frightened faces 
of his family, then he curtly ordered 
Isolda and Tristan from the room 
while he pulled off his frayed cotton 
gloves, through the holes of which his 
long, wonderful fingers shone here and 
there—a sad commentary on their 
miserable penury. 

“Not you, Clara,” he said quickly, as’ 
she, too, was about to step out and leave 
him alone with the brooding thoughts 
which oppressed him. “I wish to speak 
to you.” He turned to find the chil: 
dren still lingering curiously. “Alone, 
I said!” 

“Wrong side o’ the bed, eh, Isol- 
da?” Tristan shouted impudently, as 
his sister dragged him from the room. 

“What do you imagine was the re- 
sult of my humiliating myself to-day?” 
he began gloomily as he took off his 
coat and sat down beside the center 
table to put on the slippers his wife 
had brought to him. “I have had the 
honor of playing my violin—my vio- 
lin!—under the direction of Mr. Jo- 
seph Hofer—under the direction of 
Mr. Joseph Hofer!” he added con- 
temptuously. 

She only sighed, shook her head in 
dismay and made no comment. 

“T did not dream that he would con- 
duct,” Brand went on, his indignation 
rising as he recalled. “Nobody in the 
orchestra knew it. When I saw him 
there, I became nervous. Such music, 
bubbles, froth! Oh! Why, he must 
have forgotten all he ever learned! I 
went all to pieces.” 

“What then?” she asked impatient- 
ly, and bringing to him his dressing- 
gown. 
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“He didn’t recognize me,” the mu- 
sician went on tensely, his frame still 
quivering from head to foot. “I tried 
to hide behind my music. You can 
imagine how I felt! And in that condi- 
tion I had to play—to try to play— 
his music! It is difficult and it is new to 
me, I admit. I was nervous! I couldn’t 
play. He lost his temper!” he cried, 
springing to his feet with a gesture of 
disdain. “Hofer! yes, Hofer! Now that 
I have had time to think it over, he 
was not altogether wrong, but I was 
furious to allow a man with no idea 
of real music—yes,” he insisted as she 
mutely protested, “who knows nothing 
of music, I say—to chide me like a 
child! Why—why—” he = stormed, 
“there is more music in my old shoes— 
in the bark of my dog!” 

“Robert!” she protested again, as 
she went to get his tobacco box and 
his pipe. She brought them from a win- 
dow-sill and placed them beside him 
on the table. 

“Then I lost my temper! I walked 
out—I -toek my violin and walked 
out!” 

“So that is what Lang meant!” she 
murmured thonghtfully. 

Brand quieted perceptibly when he 
learned that Lang had been there. He 
was pleased and smiled deeply when he 
discovered that the youngster had gone 
to all the trouble of patching up the 
trouble at once. Yet he could not see 
why he should feel happy over it. He 
waved aside the opportunity with sar- 
castic contempt. Her unhappy pleading 
only aroused him to greater scorn of 
the classical Hofer. He felt that pres- 
ently she would encourage him in the 
writing of the same kind of rubbish. 

“Art is beautiful, but food is a ne- 
cessity!” she flashed indignantly. 

It was the same old story—a genius 
neglected, forced to starve, compelled 
to plod his way, wringing the barest 
necessities out of existence. Yet hope 
burned brilliantly in his brain. His 
hour would come, he knew. Perhaps 
not to-day, or to-morrow, but it would 
come! It must come—the reward for 
all his work, all the years of misery 
and want! Belief in himself still buoyed 
him. He could not have struggled, 
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did he not know for a certainty that 
he would triumph at last. But somehow 
she had lest faith. The struggle had 
been too keen, too terrible, too long, . 
The lines that seamed her face be- 
trayed her great heart-ache. 

“IT am foolish, foolish to lose con- 
trol of myself at Hofer’s temper,” he 
laughed. “He has had success! It is a 
sure sign of lack of talent in this age.” 
The thought comforted him and: he 
filled his pipe with quieter nerves, and 
a beautiful smile played around his 
thin lips as he fell to brooding again. 

Mrs. Brand stood tenderly scanning 
his drawn, white face, grown so pre- 
maturely old, when all at once, oppor- 
tunity silently tripping that way, 
tapped ever so lightly on his door. 

But it was the form of Joseph Hofer 
that came in, 


CHAPTER XII 


“My good old friend, Brandmeyer— 
I beg your pardon, Brand!” Hofer ex- 
claimed as he stood in the bare little 
room unannounced, staring at his con- 
servatory comrade. 

“You!” Brand whispered, his breath 
coming quickly between his teeth. 

“Of course!” Hofer laughed, then 
he strode to him with outstretched 
hands. Brand hesitated, shrinking from 
him perceptibly. Outraged pride still 
rankled hotly in his brain. Then, as 
Hofer still stood amiably smiling, 
Brand’s stern face relaxed and with a 
short, nervous laugh he took the ex- 
tended hand. “And Clara, too!” he 
cried delightedly, grasping both her 
hands warmly in his own. “Well! Well! 
After twenty years—to think that we 
should meet over here! Well, well, it’s 
such a little world, isn’t it? You are still 
the same—better perhaps! If you had 
the two long braids at the back,” he 
gaily hurried on as she smiled back at 
him in an embarrassed way. “I should 
hardly know that you had been mar- 
ried—well, some years. God bless you! 
I can’t tell you how glad I am to see 
you. Ah! Brandmeyer !” he added, turn- 
ing again to the tall, cold figure of the 
musician, standing apart, trembling, 













































agitated, visibly embarrassed. “Why 
didn’t you speak? Why didn’t you tell 
me?” He paused, looking intently into 
the thin face, the meager chin whis- 
kers streaked with gray. “You have 
changed!” he cried abruptly. “Of course 
I didn’t know—and you—you were 
nervous. I hadn’t the least idea who 
you were. Why didn’t you talk to me? 
It would have been so easy.” 

Brand nervously begged him to sit 
down, but Hofer disdained a chair. He 
preferred to stand; he explained he was 


_ always running around. His business 


was a nervous one. He flung off his 
coat, however, and then glanced around 
the room for the first time. On the wall 


‘neatly framed, hung Brand’s conser- 
.vatory diploma, now yellow with age. It 
“was the prize diploma, awarded to the 


honor man. Yet there it hung, the only 
evidence of Brandmeyer’s brilliant be- 
ginning—hidden away in an obscure 
living room, a mockery to the genius it 
represented. Hofer was deeply touched 
as he caught a glimpse of it; then with 
ready tact, he reminded the Brands that 
they all three were still very young and 
the world was before them. He went to 
Brand and laid a hand on his shoulder, 
looking deeply into his face. 

“When I went home and Lang told 
me, I was furious, mad at myself. I’m 
always more or less impolite at a re- 
hearsal,” he explained eagerly. “You 
can’t get on in my business, if you’re 


‘ too much of a gentleman. But to-day 


such a bear as I was! I was ashamed of 
myself when I cooled down, But why 
didn’t you speak?” he begged boyishly. 
“Oh! well, it’s all over. What is done 
is done! Lang didn’t want me to come 
here, he gave me the wrong address— 
the loafer! But I found it at the the- 
atre!” Again he held out both hands, 
one to Brand, the other to Mrs. Brand 
and drawing his two friends close to 
him and begged them both to overlook 
his hasty temper and his excitability. 
Brand himself was more or less stag- 
gered, muttering vague monosyllables. 
“You know I didn’t recognize you,” 
Hofer repeated emphatically. “You 
didn’t give me a chance to say, ‘Hello, 
how are you!’ If you had only done 
that we never should have—” 
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Suddenly a wheezy barrel-organ out- 
side interrupted him with the everlast- 
ing waltz refrain from “An Artist's 
Marriage,” and Hofer, throwing up his 
hand in dismay rushed to a window 
and opening it, began hurling coins at 
the indefatigable organ-grinder. 

“Here, maestro, conductor!” he shout- 
ed, “here’s a dollar for you. Go as quick 
as you can, as far as you can, as far 
as a dollar will take you!” For a moment 
the noise ceased, and Hofer smilingly 
turned away from the window, when 
suddenly it burst out more stridently 
than before. “No! No!” he yelled, 
rushing back to the window. “Go to the 
next street! Go to the next town! Go 
to the next world!” gesturing out of the 
window wildly. The noise finally ceased 
alogether and Hofer, sighing heavily, 
joined his friends again. “Oh! It’s aw- 
ful! But what can I do? Now, let’s sit 
down!” They drew together in a little 
friendly circle. “You must tell me ev- 
erything,” the composer urged. “How 
have matters been going with you?” 

Brand sighed deeply and hung his 
head, a little ashamed of the dull, color- 
less story he had to tell. It had been 
hard work to get a living. Nothing but 
hard work! He choked a little over the 
thought of the misery of the years. Af- 
ter leaving the conservatory, he had ac- 
cepted a position to come to. America 
and had been second conductor in a 
small opera company for some time. It 
was the best thing that had offered, he 
modestly admitted. But Mrs. Brand 
hurried to explain that he had accepted 
the secondary position because she had 
been engaged as prima donna of the 
same company and he did not wish to 
be separated from her. Sweetly she as- 
sured Hofer that Brand could have 
done better, had it not been for his de- 
votion to her. 

“Tt was awful!” Brand cried. “Small 
orchestra, big operas and often only 
one rehearsal.” 

“T understand—I understand,” Hofer 
sympathized. “And Clara—you had a 
beautiful voice.” 

“One night stands—to-day one opera, 
to-tnorrow another,” she explained, 
turning from his tense look unhappily. 
“What voice could stand it?” 
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Hofer. rose to. his feet, shocked. To 
think that. she, too, had suffered such 
great defeat. To have lost that wonder- 
ful voice in the struggle for existence! 
It sickened him. And then it occurred 
to him that Brand had been particularly 
gifted as a composer. Why had he not 
written something! 

Brand shrank painfully from his mer- 
ciless searching. He had touched upon 
the one great vital question. He ad- 
mitted he had written much, but every- 
thing had been returned. Too preten- 
tious, too difficult, too many instru- 
ments—had been the verdict! Bitterly 
he reminded Hofer how little produc- 
ers cared to experiment with an un- 
known man. 

“But Brandmeyer,” Hofer cried 

tensely, pacing to and fro, “it is not 
for a man like you to sit in a corner! 
You—you—the man that took every- 
thing away from us—you, the honor 
man of the whole conservatory!” 
_ “What do they know about the honor 
man?” Brand sneered as he rose and 
shrank away, stung to frenzy in his de- 
feat. “It is like Greek or real music to 
‘them. Oh! If I had made concessions to 
the popular taste, I might—” 

“Tf he had been willing to write 
frivolous—” Mrs. Brand put in. 

“I shall never do that!” he inter- 
rupted excitedly. “I -will not write 
down! No! No! I will not come down 
to the public!” 

“My dear children!” Hofer laughed, 
drawing them close to him amiably. 
“An artist can get on very well with 
the public if he will only learn how. 
Concessions ! Concessions! Ah! the tone 
in which you say that! Don’t you know 
that this frivolous music, this light stuff, 
brings something to thousands ?” he de- 
manded earnestly. “The public is not 
made up of musical critics. This light 
stuff takes them out of the daily drudg- 
ery—makes them happy! It lifts them 
above the little cares and sorrows of 
daily life. Ah! my dear Brand! that 
stands for something—that means 
something after all!” he emphasized, 
partly in self-defence, partly in the hope 


of dragging his friend out of the clouds 


to a practical view of life. 
“The true artist must not address 
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himself to the masses,” Brand sternly ~ 
reminded him, drawing himself apart 
loftily. “He must speak to the cultivated 
few—those who understand and appre- 
ciate. He should only care for their ap- 
proval. Then there is the artistic up- 
lift,” he added vaguely. 

“Let me tell you something,” the 
younger man insisted. “Before God and 
Art all men are equal. An audience 
melts together—the cultivated and the 
common. They are all human. All the 
other qualities are left with the coat 
and overshoes outside. All they bring 
to their seats is the heart—the heart! 
Grip that,” he cried sternly, “or you 
are lost! Grip that for smiles, or tears 
for pleasure, or sorrow, or joy or pain 
—the heart—the heart! Grip that and 
they come out of the monotony of life 
and want you—they want you—don’t 
make them think, think, think always!” 
He paused in his eloquent appeal, and 
his voice softened as he smilingly added: 
“make them forget to think. Make this 
beat faster!”—-striking his breast with 
a flourish. “But, here! You have some- 
thing ready? Something I can see—” 

“The Orestes Symphony—show him 
that!” quickly interposed Mrs, Brand. 

“A symphony?” muttered Hofer, 
taken aback. His heart sank. Before 
him stood the man whose genius he 
had once bitterly resented. The power 
was there, burning intensely still. He 
feared it a little. Already he felt his 
own insignificance growing perceptibly 
conspicuous over against this old rival. 

“A symphony poem,” Brand whis- 
pered tenderly as if he were speaking 
of an adored woman. 

“Ah! fine! Let me look at it!” Hofer 
begged eagerly. 

“You wish to criticise it?” demanded 
Brand resentfully. 

“Criticise—a symphony of yourst 
Are you crazy? No! I want to hear it.” 

“Tl have it brought in,” Mrs. Brand 
said eagerly, her face all aglow with 
pride. “’Solda will get it,” she nodded 
smilingly. 

She hurried to the door of the inner 
room to call Isolda. “You must meet 
our children,” she called back to Hofer. 

“Children?” he echoed. A swift look 
of pain swept over his face. He stared 














at Brand—his old friend, his old ar- 
tistic rival. How little he understood! 
Scorned, neglected by the public, he 
yet had everything, while he, Hofer, 
the petted darling of the crowd, had 
nothing. 

“Yes, Mr. Hofer,” she smiled—‘chil- 
dren!” 


CHAPTER XIII 


Isolda and Tristan took to him with 
amazing promptness. Had they not seen 
his portrait in every shop window? Was 
he not the composer of music that de- 
lighted and encompassed them? The 
very mention of their father’s ponder- 
ous compositions aroused disgust. It 
was as heavy as lead, according to Tris- 
tan, who much preferred Hofer’s jing- 
ling waltzes. It was with some reluc- 
tance that they left, dispatched to help 
their father dig the Orestes Symphony 
out of the bottom of a trunk. 

“Well, Clara, after all these years, 
we meet again,” he said, turning to her 
with affectionate friendliness. 

“Yes, I hardly thought that—” she 
began hesitatingly. 

“IT hope you are glad,” he laughed. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, turning away, 
greatly embarrassed. 

“And you are happy?” he asked 
quietly. 

“Have I not the children? That 
means much to a woman,” she said. “If 
only Robert could be successful in his 
artistic life!” she added quickly, with a 
sudden note of bitterness. 

“A man cannot do his best work 
when brooding over disappointments,” 
he explained kindly. “Everything will 
be all right. Am I not here to do all 
I can for you—and for him?” 

His unselfish friendliness suddenly 
touched her. The tears sprang to her 
eyes, overflowing on her cheeks and she 
turned away from him, shaking with in- 
controllable sobs, But the little spasm 
of nervousness she quickly conquered, 
to turn and find Rupert Lang standing 
open-mouthed at the door, staring with 
utter amazement at the unexpected vis- 
ion of his collaborator in full possession 
of his own special little corner. 

“T’ve been here for some time, no 
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thanks to you,” Hofer laughed buoy- 
antly. “You and your 41 South Street!” 

“Well, I’m glad, after all,” Lang 
said cheerfully, stepping into the room 
and laying his hat and stick on the 
center table. He had brought his most 
confident air with him. Looking Hofer 
over with a calculating eye, he took 
off his top-coat and settled down for 
what looked like some well-organized 
campaign in which he was to let Ho- 
fer play an important part if he found 
him tractable. For a beginning, he let 
him know that he, too, like Brand, had 
classical aspirations, and that he had 
been responsible for the book of the 
new symphony. 

“Let me tell you, Hofer, you- are 
going to be surprised,” he began as an 
opening wedge. “It is great—I mean 
the music!” 

“Don’t I know Brandmeyer?”’ Ho- 
fer shouted indignantly. 

“But you are the man to bring it 
out,” the other suddenly hurled. The 
thought struck home and held Hofer 
stark still for a full moment, while 
Lang went on coolly, measuring the 
effect. “Yes, you!” he emphasized. 

“But how?” gasped the composer. 

“Wigand! The Philharmonic !”—la- 
conically. 

“Oh, if you could,” pleaded Mrs. 
Brand, her hands clutched together, 
tension in every nerve. 

“Wigand! Wigand?” Hofer repeated 
incredulously. “I should get four pages 
of excuses, compliments and reasons 
for sending it back,” he stormed dis- 
gustedly. “He wants only musicians 
who are known,” he reminded them. 
“The great difficulty is that the world 
believes in talent only when talent has 
had success.” 

“T have it! I’ve got it!” Lang leaped 
to his feet and faced Hofer. 
“Got what?” Hofer 

startled. 

“A big idea!” shouted Lang. “You 
can do it—only you!” 

“Fire away, Lang! Fire away!” Ho- 
fer muttered, taken off his feet. 

“Tt is daring, but you can afford it,” 
Lang explained feverishly. “You can 
risk it. They want men who are known. 
I saw it to-day when I tried to per- 
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suade Manhard to hear it. He wouldn’t 
listen to me..What we need is a name, 
a great name—The Great Name! Do 
you understand me?” 

“T do not,” asserted the amazed man. 
“Where can Brand get a name at a 
moment’s notice ?” 

“Simplest thing in the world. “It’s 
all made. There you are—‘Joseph Ho- 
fer!” 

“What’s the matter with you? Any- 
thing wrong here?” Hofer demanded, 
touching his forehead significantly. 

“Don’t you understand? You are to 
tell Wigand it’s your work.” 

“Oh, don’t jest on so serious a mat- 
ter,” begged Mrs. Brand. 

“If you, the celebrated composer of 
light operettas, came out with a sym- 
phony—” Lang argued. 

“Yes—that would be a sefsation,” 
Hofer admitted gently, somewhat grat- 
ified with the mere thought. 

At this crucial moment, Stephanie 
made her appearance, returning to pro- 
mote the very question which Lang 
was agitating. He thought he saw in 
‘her a willing, ready ally. He realized 
that she would grasp the thrilling pos- 
sibilities which lay in his suggestion, 
and would push it for all it was worth. 
She wanted to use her influence to 
help get a hearing for Brand—that she 
candidly admitted, and Lang anticipat- 
ed ready codperation. She seemed 
splendidly alert to the campaign. 

“You have the same ideas that I 
have,” Lang laughed happily, sure of 
success now. “I’m trying to make him 
consent. I have asked him to take it to 
Wigand and pretend it is his own.” 

Stephanie turned to him, wild-eyed 
with amazement. 

“Oh, no!” she gasped. 

“You see?” Hofer nodded, pointing 
to the woman whose known influence 
ruled him. 

“Oh, Miss Stephanie!” groaned Lang, 
“You are spoiling it all!’ He looked at 
her pleadingly, begging her not to for- 
sake him at this one significant mo- 
ment, when together they might turn 
the tide of Brand’s whole life. 

“Not at all,’ said Hofer coldly. 
“She knows quite well I wouldn’t do 
it,” he added with finality. 
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Lang waited a moment in deep per- 
plexity; then he turned from the wo- 
man who stood there frigidly measur- 
ing him with her beautiful eyes. She 
seemed repellant. He was not pene- 
trating enough to know that Stephanie 
was coolly turning over and over in her 
mind that great, that wonderful inspi- 
ration, viewing it from every side be- 
fore she finally, irrevocably committed 
herself. 

“Oh,” he cried angrily, “you’ve 
killed the one, best, big idea I ever 
had—killed it—killed it!” Seizing his 
hat and coat he rushed frantically from 
the room, while Mrs. Brand followed 
him, expostulating. 

Stephanie still stood in the center of 
the room, and slowly, as she reached a 
definite decision, her face softened 
with a warm, wonderful glow and her 
eyes grew very beautiful with the light 
that shone in them. 

“Yes,” she whispered to herself. 


CHAPTER XIV 


“He’s a clever youth, isn’t he?” Ho- 
fer snorted, glancing at Stephanie as 
she stood lost in thought. “Wants it 
played under my name! And where do 
I come in with my own symphony?” 
he laughed contemptuously. Stephanie 
walked toward him and looked at him 
for a long moment, not of indecision, 
but of fear for him alone. She had 
searched his soul and knew the one 
great ambition which lay there. Yet 
she knew, too, that his was one of 
those pitiful spirits which must seek 
their own always and never find what 
they desire. 

“Your own?” she asked very kindly. 

“Of course I wanted Wigand to pro- 
duce mine!” he exclaimed with boyish 
candor. 

“Are you determined to have it 
played?” she went on. 

“Why not?” he demanded curtly. 

“May I tell you something?’ she 
begged softly, gently, as if she hesi- 
tated to hurt. “And you wont be an- 
gry? I’m going to be very frank,” she 
warned him. He turned and looked at 
her smilingly, not in the least antici- 

















pating what was coming. “Don’t have 
it produced anywhere,” she said final- 
ly, significantly. 

Slowly he dropped into a chair, like 
one stunned. He was very quiet; she 
knew he would be. She was giving the 
death blow to his secret ambition, 
stifling the life from the secret child 
of his brain. It hurt her more than it 
hurt him. 

“You have been through it all, 
then?” he whispered at last, when he 
could control his voice. “Is it as bad as 
that?” 

“Oh, don’t!” she cried, shrinking 
painfully from further words. “It is not 
worthy of you,” she managed to say. 

“Not worthy! Not worthy! Of 
course it isn’t worthy of me,” he 
groaned miserably. “The only thing 
that is worthy of me is dancing mu- 
sic, waltzes, operettas!” 

“You know I wouldn’t willingly hurt 
you,” she stammered. 

“And you could see it at a glance— 
a mere glance!” he cried, writhing. 

“T played it over and over,” she ex- 
plained quietly. “I did not speak until 
I felt sure.” She caught her voice 
painfully. “I’m sorry.” 

“Well, it’s all right,” he managed to 
say. “I know you understand good 
music. And I know you would be kind 
to me. It would be foolish to ask any- 
one else. The others wouldn’t care if 
I made a fool of myself. Please don’t 
think me vain enough to doubt your 
judgment. I wasn’t at all sure of my- 
self.” He took a long, deep breath. 
“Ah! This is what happens to men 
without talent!” 

“Please don’t say that!” she pleaded, 
going to him and laying a hand on his 
shoulder. 

“The first time I try to create any- 
thing great, I fail—I fail!” he went 
on, turning away from her. “You are 
right. You must be right! My great 
symphony is dead! It was never writ- 
ten!” He rose to his feet, stretching 
himself to his full height as he laughed 
bitterly, a long, ringing, scornful 
laugh of self-contempt. “Long live the 
waltz-king !” 

Then he sank down into his chair 
again and eovering his face with his 
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hands, he broke down completely, his 
shoulders shaking with sobs, his whole 
frame trembling. Stephanie had turned 
away. The sight of his grief unnerved 
her, tortured her. When she felt the 
first torment of complete realization 
had passed, she went back to him as 
he sat there, his head bowed, and put- 
ting a hand on his shoulder, she let it 
slip between his own shaking fingers. 

Over and over in her brain one 
thought was ringing, so stupendously 
she felt he must hear it. Brandmeyer! 
Brandmeyer! Brandmeyer! Were the 
words necessary? Must her lips form 
them before he understood ? 

Her hand lay in his, when slowly he 
turned and looking up into her face, 
he read the thought flaming there: 

“Brandmeyer!” he cried. 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

“Brandmeyer, Brandmeyer!” he 
cried, rising to his feet in exultation. 
“He shall reach the heights to which 
I cannot rise!” 

“And you will do this as an artist 
and a man?” she faltered. 

“We will help Brand together—you 
and I—together!” he promised, taking 
her hands again and crushing them 
between his own. 

“Oh! You are good, you are good!” 
she whispered tenderly. 


CHAPTER XV 


Lang was still standing in the hall 
where Mrs. Brand was pleading with 
him to remain. Hofer could hear them 
in altercation, so he lifted his voice 
and called the youngster back into the 
living room. 

“She has convinced me,” the com- 
poser began happily. 

“To give your name to the sym- 
phony?” Lang exclaimed incredu- 
lously. 

“Under certain conditions,” Hofer 
said. 

“Bully!” cried the young poet vith 
a big flourish. 

“My husband must not know of 
this—” Mrs. Brand warned. 

“On the contrary, he must know it 
and agree to it,” Hofer asserted. 
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They had reached now what Mrs. 
Brand felt was a stumbling-block to 
their generous scheme. She believed he 
“was much too proud to consent to bor- 
rowing another man’s _ established 
name. Besides he considered the sym- 
phony his life’s work. If would be tor- 
ture for him to be shoved aside, his 
own personality ignored. But Hofer 
flatly declined to proceed with the 
scheme without Brand’s full consent. 
He must be told. 

A delicate, squeamish bit of business 
‘now confronted them. Lang volun- 
teered to tell him, but quickly lost his 
courage and turned the duty over to 
Mrs. Brand herself. She, too, shrank 
from it, fearing his anger. It devolved 
then on Hofer to break the news, but 
the composer hastily spurned it, turning 
for relief to Stephanie. She, too, gave 
them one horrified glance and fled 
from the house. 

“T shall be back—after the storm is 
over!” was her parting shot. 

The remaining three now flatly de- 
clined, each in turn, to be the victim 
of his possible wrath, when Brand 
came slowly in, bringing the manu- 
script of his symphony. They looked at 
him, then at once another hopelessly. It 
appeared very much like a conspiracy 
to him and he laughed in a short, dry 
way. 

“You've decided you don’t want to 
hear it?” he asked suspiciously. 

“Not that—more than ever!” Hofer 
began. 

“Mr. Hofer is sure Wigand will ac- 
cept it and produce it,” Mrs. Brand 
went on courageously. 

“Wigand!” Brand echoed, absently. 
“The Philharmonic—you think so?” he 
asked as in a dream. 

“Tf you will allow him to put my 
name on it as composer,” Hofer quick- 

ly explained. 
_ “What?” he asked like one stunned 

“For the first performance only,”— 
hurriedly. 

They waited as he stood there, fear- 
ful lest the storm they anticipated 
would break out now. His face was 
paler than ever, but when he spoke, 
his voice was very steady, very calm, 
very serene. 
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“A great idea,” he said. “And you 
will do that—for me?” 

“You consent?’ shouted Hofer. 

“I want it played, Hofer,” he began 
in a low, tense voice filled with pas- 
sionate sincerity. “Strauss, Meyerbeer 
—what does it matter? Any name— 
so long as it is played! The music is 
the thing. I want the world to hear it. 
What matter whether it is Shakes- 
peare or Bacon? Hamlet is there!” 
His face was glowing with ecstacy, as 
he went on. “It will live! It must con- 
vey the thoughts I have put into it. 
What do I care for anything but the 
work—the work!” : 

“So you accept?” Hofer said. 

“A thousand times—yes!” he cried, 


‘grasping Hofer’s hand warmly. “And 


you—you—you are great. You take 
this chance for me! The Orestes Sym- 
phony by Joseph Hofer!” He laughed, 
not without real mirth at the very 
thought. “I have at last made a name 
for myself—a Great Name!” Then he 
turned quickly as an unselfish thought 
struck him, deeply significant of the 
simplicity, the modesty of his own na- 
ture. “Have you thought what the 
public might say?” 

“T have fooled them so often—why 
not again?” Hofer laughed. 

“Clear the piano, Tristan!” Brand 
shouted as he turned to his score and 
opened it out before him on the in- 
strument. “A hundred in the orchestra 
—a hundred!” he muttered proudly, 
as he began to play. The overture 
swelled out from under his fingers 
nobly, the majestic booming of the 
bass thrilling them as they stood lis- 
tening. And Hofer, looking down the 
vista of the years knew now what glory 
he would never win. 


CHAPTER XVI 


The coup de partie was struck and 
Brand’s symphony, accepted for per- 
formance. It was but a few weeks 
later that Wigand finally decided to 
give the work an immediate hearing. 
The eventful night found the musi- 
cians of the orchestra gathered to- 
gether in the green-room earlier than 


















































usual, and more or less nervous over 
the outcome. Opinions were radicaily 
divided. Weitman stepped to the huge 
laurel wreath which Frederick, the at- 
tendant, had just brought in and stared 
at the inscription on the satin streamers 
with a disdainful curl of his lip. 

“To the Great Composer,” he read. 
“To Joseph Hofer—the great musi- 
cian!” he added laughingly. 

“Who sends them?” Doland asked, 
tuning up his instrument. 

“Admirers who know before the 
symphony is played it will be great!” 
sneered Hubert, as the others gathered 
around the floral tributes. 

“And so it is great—great!” said 
Roland, the first violin, standing apart 
from the others, musing absently. 

“It sounds like the work of a be- 
ginner,” Hubert snapped. “What did 
you think of the rehearsal?” he asked, 
turning to Weitman. 

The latter owas  non-committal, 
though he admitted that the symphony 
was unusually difficult. And the public 
taste could not be prophesied. To-day 
it smiled on mediocrity, to-morrow it 
frowned genius into his grave. The 
symphony might be poor and yet suc- 
cessful. Who could tell! 

“In spite of its complicated nature,” 
Kellogg said, beginning to tune up his 
own violin, “I regret to say one feels 
a little inclined to dance.” 

“It’s operetta with twelve bass viols, 
that’s all!” added Hubert. 

“We shall see. It will be a triumph!’ 
cried Roland. 

“You have a very effective solo. 
That influences your judgment,” re- 
torted the other. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” begged 
Weitman, “don’t cross your bridges un- 
til you come to them. In less than an 
hour we shall know.” 

The talk was interrupted by the en- 
trance of the conductor—who seemed 
strangely nervous. He asked at once 
for a letter which he had been expect- 
ing. Frederick had seen none. One 
word from Hofer, the supposed com- 
poser, and he would have stricken the 
number from the bill, even at that late 
hour. 

“Only a few moments, gentlemen,” 
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Wigand said as he stepped to a mir- 
ror to adjust his tie. There was a flut- 
ter of preparation as they fell to tun- 
ing their instruments all around, when 
Kellogg discovered that the overture 
to the Meistersdinger came first on the 
program. 

“Richard Wagner serving as an in- 
troduction to Joseph Hofer—very ap- 
propriate!” laughed Hubert, while the 
others joined in the amusement. 

“I wouldn’t have your disposition 
for the world,” Roland observed as 
they turned all together and made a 
lively exodus for the stage of the or- 
chestra hall. Before the swinging doors 
closed together on them, Wigand 
called to Roland to wait. 

The first violin was an elderly man, 
grown white in the service of the Phil- 
harmonic and his health had been very 
poor of late. Wigand looked him over 
now with especial anxiety on account 
of the importance of his solo. 

“How do you feel?” the conductor 
asked. : 

“Not as well as I could wish,” the 
old man faltered, hugging his violin 
close to him with a tender gesture. “I 
should speak a few words of caution 
to Hubert;” he warned, “and to some 
of the others. They are not taking it as 
seriously as they should.” 

“T am afraid,” Wigand said, unable 
any longer to conceal his anxiety. 

“Really?” asked Roland, more than 
a little surprised. 

‘I wrote to Hofer that his name pro- 
tected us,” the conductor explained, 
“but I advised him to withdraw the 
symphony. I don’t want to be pessi- 
mistic, but—” 

“But why did you accept it for pro- 
duction?” the musician demanded. 

“Hofer won me over against my bet- 
ter judgment! I am strongly tempted 
to substitute the Eroica—” 

“Well, you ought to know—but I’m 
not afraid.” 

“Hofer should write waltzes,” Wi- 
gand asserted. “He is the waltz-king.” 
Then, looking at his watch, he warned 
Roland that it was time to take his 
place. Crestfallen, amazed at Wigand’s 
palpable lack of understanding, the old 
musician sauntered out to the stage. 
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Wigand was about to follow when Ho- 
fer put in an appearance, followed by 
Lang. They brought to the green- 
room an air of worldly charm, of cos- 
mopolitanism, of savoir faire which 
pleased Wigand, accustomed to the less 
attractive musicians, wholly lacking in 
social graces. He liked their clean-cut 
appearance. They had personality. At 
least he felt he need never be ashamed 
to present these two exquisite speci- 
mens of the tailor’s art to his audience. 

“Ah, Hofer, just in time. I want you 
to withdraw the symphony,” he began 
with staggering abruptness. 

“So your letter said,” he replied 
with a note of quiet disdain. “I differ 
with you. The Orestes Symphony will 
be played to-night or never! Do you 
want to make a fool of me? You ac- 
cepted it.” 

If Lang could have applauded, or 
slapped him gaily on the back he would 
have done so; for the stand was a 
courageous one. It took pluck to go on, 
for Hofer was no more confident over 
the outcome than Wigand himself. Had 
the work been his own, he would not 
have had the courage to opppose Wi- 
gand. But he was fighting for another 
man’s future now—and a woman’s! 

“Your name protects us in a way,” 
Wigand said, “but I am speaking in 
your interest. I think it needs more re- 
hearsal. Take my advice. Think it 
over, Hofer,” he concluded, as he 
swung through the folding doors and 
disappeared to the stage. 

Hofer turned and looked at Lang 
for a full moment of uncertainty. It 
was really difficult to decide what to do 
with another man’s work. Then Lang, 
too, began to waver. 

“We mustn’t put it on, if it isn’t 
ready,” he muttered feebly. 

“Tf I tell him I am not the com- 
poser he wont play it.” Hofer mused, 
believing that the time had come to re- 
move Wigand’s deep-rooted prejudice. 
He did not want to stand in the way of 
a performance if the conductor could 
not remove from his mind that mad- 
dening conviction that a waltz-king is 
nothing but a waltz-king. 

“And if he plays it—and it is a fail- 
ure—” Lang paused, filled with conta- 
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gious uncertainty. “Tell me, do you 
think it will be, in your heart?” 

Hofer went all to pieces. He glanced 
at his friend with a look of growing 
wildness, shortly to give place to ab- 
ject terror. 

“Lang, I am all at sea!” he cried, 
swinging into his customary agitated 
walk. “Wigand should know better 
than I. He is an old conductor. If it is 
a success, I give it to Brandmeyer. If 
it is a failure’”—he paused, the idea ap- 
palling him, sickening him—‘“I keep 
quiet; I take the blame; the setback is 
mnjne and I confess I haven’t the—cour- 
age!” 

Lang now shot him a look of utter 
amazement and indignation. 

“Success has spoiled me,” Hofer 
added, dropping his eyes from Lang’s 
condemning look. “Come, let us look 
at the house!” 

With that, they hurried from the 
green-room and disappeared to the 
Stage. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Hofer had scarcely gone to the 
wings to look over the house, when 
Mrs. Hofer bustled into the green- 
room with Stephanie. Manhard came 
trailing after them, eager to corner the 
composer’s mother and drag an imme- 
diate contract from her. As she never 
permitted her son to look after the sor- 
did details of business, reserving that 
right as her special purpose in his life, 
the publisher was keen in pursuit of 
her as the commercial man of the fam- 
ily. What especially worried and mys- 
tified him was the fact that Hofer had 
for the first time avoided him, and had 
actually refused his personal consent to 
turn over the publishing rights to him. 

“Here, I publish all his works, and 
the one I want most he wont give me,” 
the publisher complained miserably. 
“Look how I worked for him when he 
was nobody. Now he is somebody. 
Think of the money I lost!” he 
groaned, rubbing his eager hands to- 
gether. Mrs. Hofer smiled quietly and 
sat down to listen to what she knew 
would be a long preamble of his com- 
mercial miseries. “Of course I made 














some, too, or I could not’ pay the 
losses,’ Manhard admitted by way of 
strict business honesty. “But this is a 
sensation. Why shouldn’t I have it? 
Never again a music publisher for me! 
And yesterday the prima donna, Miss 
Waldo, flies to pieces again,” he con- 
cluded in a sickly way, 

“Miss Waldo wont sing?” laughed 
Mrs. Hofer. 

“It gave me heart failure!” groaned 
the publisher. “And Lang can get mar- 
ried now for all I care. But it cost me 
such a present—Oi, Oi! No one should 
irritate a star. She will and she wont! 
She’s ill and she’s well! She’s nice 
and she’s cross! But that’s all patched 
up now,”—breathing a comfortable 
sigh of relief. 

Hofer returned from the wings to 
end the preamble. Then the real rea- 
son for Manhard’s unhappy state of 
mind leaked out. The composer had a 
handful of offers from other publish- 
ers, all willing to bid higher for the 
publishing rights than Manhard him- 
self. He handed the letters to Ste- 
phanie. 

“You can’t sell it to them,” Man- 
hard shouted. “You promised.” It was 
weeks previously that the matter had 
first come up. Manhard recalled it to 
his mind—one afternoon when he had 
rushed home from rehearsal and had 
threatened not to conduct. Hofer 
laughed. He recalled the incident, and 
he did remember bringing out the 
manuscript of his new symphony, but 
he did not recall having promised it 
to Manhard. Anyway, the publisher in- 
sisted that he had better strike now 
while the opportunity presented itself, 
for after all, the work might be a fail- 
ure and who would take it then. 

It occurred to Lang, who had fol- 
lowed Hofer into the green-room, that 
Manhard was right, that they had bet- 
ter grasp his offer now. Brand needed 
the money and in case of failure he 
would at least have a few thousands to 
show for his work. He drew Hofer 
aside and pointedly put the matter in 
its most practical aspect. Manhard was 
still edging toward the business head 
of the family, knowing that the final 
coup would be made by her alone. 
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“Come, Hofer,” Manhard called out 
to him as he stood arguing beyond 
earshot with Lang, “what about the ar- 
rangements ?” 

“Have we the right to throw Brand’s 
money out of the window?’ Lang 
asked feverishly in a low tone to 
Hofer. 

“But it’s a fraud!” whispered the 
composer. 

But Lang reminded him that Man- 
hard was insisting, that they were not 
offering, that it would not hurt the 
publisher to help a poor musician, in 
view of the fortune he had made out 
of Hofer’s own works. Also he re- 
minded him that he had offered that 
selfsame symphony to Manhard only a 
month before and he would not give a 
dollar for it. Now he was demand- 
ing it. 

“Well, Hofer, what do you say?” 
bawled out the publisher irritably. 

“All right. Go ahead,” Hofer said, 
surrendering with an impatient ges- 
ture. “Only leave me alone. I shall be 
back later,” he told them, as he bolted 
to the wings again. Manhard edged 
more closely to Mrs. Hofer with elo- 
quent gestures. 

“You see, Mr. Manhard, the price 
is regulated by what the publishers are 
willing to pay,” she observed shrewdly. 

“The best offer here is from Kemp- 
ner and Meyer,” Stephanie added, 
glancing through the letters. 

“Stingy people!” sneered Manhard. 
“How much do they offer?” ' 

“$5,000,” she read. 

“I shall drop dead!” 

“Then you had better drop dead 
twice; they offer immediate payment,” 
put in Lang. “And they offer a further 
$2,000 for the European rights.” 

After some bickering and consider- 
able hesitancy on the part of Manhard, 
finding himself unable to budge Mrs. 
Hofer from her unyielding position, 
he agreed to buy the rights for the 
price offered by the rival publisher. 

“T give you my word, Mrs. Hofer, 
I don’t make a penny?” he groaned. 

“Who said you should?” snapped 
Lang, going to a writing table and be- 
ginning to work out a form of con- 
tract. Stephanie joined him and look- 
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ing over his snoulder gave him a sug- 
tion here and there. 

“No, no, Mr. Lang,” she suddenly 
exclaimed. “Not by Joseph Hofer— 
but symphony produced under title— 
‘Orestes Symphony by Joseph Ho- 
fer.’” 

Admitting the value of her sugges- 
tion he altered the form, and reading it 
to Manhard, the latter accepted it. 

“T feel like a lemon—I’m squeezed 
dry!” he whined as he sat down to 
sign 1i. “But a symphony of Joseph’s, 
whether it is good or bad, people will 
buy it. I’ve got a head; it is not easy 
to take business away from me. Of 
course you have robbed me!” 

“You have got to pay $5,000 to- 
morrow,” Lang reminded him. 

“I shall show you that I am a gen- 
tleman. You shall have it now.” Writ- 
ing out a check, he handed it to Lang, 
sighing as he did so, and accusing the 
librettist. of highway robbery. 

“Now, Mr. Manhard, will you con- 
duct me to my box?’ Mrs. Hofer 
asked smilingly. 

“Delighted, dear lady,” he said cav- 
alierly, offering his arm. “Now you 
may go and listen to my symphony,” 
he laughed, leading her from the 
green-room while Lang stood grin- 
ning, happy over the outcome of their 
conspiracy. 

“T will go, too,” Lang cried. “I think 
I have honestly deserved the recrea- 
tion.” 

“Honestly?” laughed Stephanie. 

“It’s the first dishonest thing I ever 
did and I’m proud of it!” he called 
back to her as he disappeared. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Stephanie could hear the opening 
measures of the overture of the 
“Meistersinger’ coming faintly to her 
through the slightly open door. The 
next number would be the symphony 
and she went over to the piano stand- 
ing in one corner of the green-room 
and touched the laurel wreaths affec- 
tionately, reading the inscriptions with 
great pride, and patting the satin bows 
with a woman’s appreciation of their 


beauty. Hofer came back to find her 
there, and he smiled as he caught her 
bending over to touch her lips to his 
name. 

“You are alone, Miss Stephanie?” 
he asked. Startled, and greatly em- 
barrassed, she dropped the ribbon she 
was holding between her fingers. 

“You are nervous?” she asked sym- 
pathetically as he stood with his head 
thrown back, very alert, very tense. 

“Yes, yes! I am excited,” he admit- 
ted, moving about restlessly. “I have 
been ever since I promised to do this 
thing. I am forgetting all I ever knew. 
The merry music is forsaking me, and 
I can’t write serious music,” he added, 
not without humor in spite of its tragic 
significance for him. Stephanie laughed 
outright, but she stifled her mirth at 
once in view of what it all meant to her. 
In the past few weeks she had learned 
there was something sweeter, better, 
nobler than the mere writing of serious 
music, and that was the heart and brain 
and soul of the man who could make 
such a sacrifice as he had made for a 
friend. The very allusion to it made 
Hofer shudder now. The letter which 
he had received from Wigand had cre- 
ated a feeling of such oppressive uncer- 
tainty that it was undermining all the 
nobility she thought she had detected. 
He handed her the letter to read. 

It was curt and to the point. Wigand 
viewed the symphony as a dangerous - 
experiment and he begged him not to 
expose himself to the abuse of the press 
and the public. He strongly advised its 
withdrawal. 

“If you ask me,” Hofer cried, his 
face tense with enthusiasm. “I sat there 
through the rehearsal of that symphony 
like a schoolboy—enchanted—thrilled 
—almost alarmed at my own emotions. 
But Wigand should know better than 
I—he is an experienced musician—and 
if it fails, I can’t even say it is Brand’s! 
No! No! That symphony is going to 
be a black spot if it goes wrong. I am 
going to tell Wigand everything—I 
must !” 

“And if it does go wrong—are you 
so weak that you cannot take the 
blame? Would not the knowledge that 
you had done something unselfish, 

















something great—make you strong 
enought not to be hurt by such a 
trifle’ she demanded indignantly, sick- 
ened by this unexpected show of weak- 
ness, of childishness. 

“No! No!” he cried. “It would not! 
I have not the courage. Success has 
spoiled me. No, no, I'll tell Wigand. 
I must! I must!” 

“If you feel you must tell him, then 
do so,” she said coldly, standing as it 
seemed to her suddenly all alone, the 
feet of her idol nothing but clay dust. 

Presently little Isolda made her ap- 
pearance, a gracious, tiny figure 
dressed in a pretty evening frock, her 
simple little cape thrown back over 
her shoulders. She was very eager, 
very happy. 

“Has it begun—has it begun?” she 
cried feverishly. 

“Has what negun, my child?” Hofer 
asked. 

“Oh, you aur, you know—” and 
seizing the composer’s hand she kissed 
it fervently. “Thank you for helping 
poor papa, for making him a success! 
I am sure when his music is once heard 
his name will be known—the name of 
Robert Brand! and then—oh! it was 
you! You!” 

“Please don’t make so much fuss,” 
Hofer protested uncomfortably, turn- 
ing away from her. “I don’t deserve it 
—no, really I don’t. Now, go listen to 
the ‘Meistersanger.’” 

“All right. I’m going. This is the 
happiest day of my life and I have to 
thank you!” Then kissing him again, 
she turned, only to run against Lang 
just coming in; planting an unexpected 
kiss on his lips, she fled wildly. Lang 
stood staring after her, dumbfounded, 
not at all displeased with the unlooked- 
for salute. 

“Do you want a hint in a case like 
that?” Hofer said, as Lang still hesi- 
tated. 

“Certainly not!” he laughed, as he 
too, fled through the door in pursuit of 
the sprightly young girl who had so 
completely captivated him. 

Hofer stood lost in thought, staring 
at the back of his hand where Isolda 
had planted her kiss of gratitude. His 
face was drawn with pain. A sense of 
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his own unworthiness came over him in 
that crucial moment. Again he realized 
fully what opportunity meant to Robert 
Brand. He turned to Stephanie with a 
helpless gesture. She stood breathlessly 
staring at him. 

“That means that the symphony is 
going to be played—come what may!” 
he cried, tearing up Wigand’s letter. 

Stephanie’s heart beat fast, almost to 
suffocation. 

“Oh! you don’t know how good you 
are—how great you are! And when in 
the face of failure you are brave and 
strong and I’—She hurried across 
the green-room to follow Isolda to the 
auditorium and, pausing at the door to 
look back at him, her eyes filled with 
tears. “Oh! I am so proud of you!” 
she cried, and with that she was gone. 
Hofer stood staring after her retreat- 
ing figure, a sense of quiet strength 
stealing over him for the first time. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Hofer still lingered in the green- 
room, his mind surcharged with the 
overwhelming sweetness of Stephanie’s 
last outburst, when Brand walked in, 
pale, tense, his tall slender frame quiv- 
ering with the excitement of the hour. 
He went to his friend with trembling, 
outstretched hands, weak with uncer- 
tainty. 

“It isn’t this symphony alone they 
are going to decide,” he murmured in 
a half-broken voice. “It is my future. If 
that goes wrong,” he cried, pointing 
out to the row on row of musicians just 
beyond them, “if it fails, why should I 
live—why should I live?” he begged 
despairingly, as he dropped into a 
chair. 

“Courage, thend-cndinn !” Hofer 
cried, now strong in his own calm 
spirit. 

“I have been waiting for twenty 
years,” the other said softly, gently. 
“What years!” he cried, beating his 
breast as if to stifle the pain there. 
“How great if I have been right!” he 
exulted. “How utterly lost if I have 
been wrong! I have said I didn’t care. 
I lied to myself. I do care! I do care! 
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I want what you have had—success— 
success!! I’ve been longing for it, hun- 
gering for it. Success, wealth! And 
during my shabby existence, I’ve heard 
about you—your triumphs—and I was 
eating my heart out with jealousy—not 
of you, but of your life—celebrated, 
rich, surrounded by everything that 
makes life worth living. And I—Ah!” 
he paused, thoughtfully contemplating 
the dark years through which he had 
passed. “Isn’t it strange how easily and 
beautifully life comes to some! How 
hard and difficult for others! Hard and 
difficult—almost an endless misery, but 
always something in the distance shin- 
ing—the hope for a brighter future! 
And when that breaks down, when that 
light goes out, when there is no more 
future—what then? What then? And 
out there—” He arose shudderingly 
and went to Hofer and leaned against 
him, the prop he must cling to in his 
anguish, “They’re going to play me the 
answer to-night. They are going to 
play me the answer!” 

“My dear Brand, what has that to 
do with this?” Hofer begged tenderly 
as one would speak to a beloved com- 
rade. “That is nothing. This is every- 
thing !”—as he laid his hand over his 
own heart. “Don’t you remain the ar- 
tist? You’re not writing for the people 
of to-day. I am!” he laughed, with a 
little self-contempt. “And they thank 
me for it. Some write for to-day and 
to-day covers them with honors. Others 
write for the future and it means—im- 
mortality !” 

“And what is immortality?” Brand 
demanded sternly. “How can I know? 
How can I know? I have given my life 
to it!” Again he dropped into a chair 
wearily. 

“How can you know?” Hofer 
echoed. “Because I tell you. I sat out 
there in the shadows yesterday and lis- 
tened to your symphony. The tears 
were running down my cheeks. Evcry 
pulse in my body was alive, ever, nerve 
on tip-toe! I was moved, stirred to the 
heart and I said: ‘Fifty years from to- 


day, people will sit and weep as I am ° 


weeping now—people will be moved as 
I am to-day.’ And you are jealous of 
me—of me!” he laughed with self- 
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scorn. “You are jealous of the money 
and of what the newspapers may say! 
Of the applause! You fool! Fool! I beg 
your pardon—but I would give it all— 
all—to have written eight bars of that 
symphony—only eight bars! And if 
they refuse it, if they refuse to listen 
and if they buy a million copies of my 
next waltz—I am still jealous of you, 
jealous of you!” His voice had risen to 
a wild crescendo, stirred deeply as he 
was by the recollection of what Brand’s 
noble music meant to him. 

“And you tell me this—you!” Brand 
asked, rising and stepping to his friend 
with outstretched hands. “I shall re- 
member it—I shall remember it all my 
life,”—his chin dropping on his chest 
humbly. 

“Head up! Chest out! It will be all 
right,” Hofer told him as he put an 
arm affectionately about Brand’s 
shoulder. 

As they stood there, the last chords 
of the “Meistersdnger” flourished to a 
brilliant end, and Wigand presently en- 
tered the green-room mopping his drip- 
ping forehead with a handkerchief. 
Brand having left, again the conductor 
confronted Hofer and begged him to be 
guided by the experience of an old mu- 
sician and to withdraw the symphony 
from the bill that night. He pleaded for 
more time—more rehearsal. He argued 
that the Philharmonic could not afford 
a failure, that Hofer himself could not 
afford one. But the composer could not 
be swayed now. Too much was at stake, 
Brand’s future, the happiness of his 
whole family, his own happiness! De- 
termined now that it must be played 
that night, he took a firmer stand than 
ever, when all at once fate intervened 
and left all three men strangely moved 
by the unexpected contretemps. 

Roland, the first violin, had fainted! 
There was a moment’s consternation, 
and presently Kellogg entered the 
green-room supporting the old man on 
his arm. Ruhlman followed to lend his 
aid as the stricken musician faintly 
begged to be taken home. 

“I’m sorry,” he faltered, as they led 
him out. “I wanted to so much—I loved 
it—take me home!” He collapsed on 
Kellogg’s arm. 














Wigand stood deep in thought, quick- 
ly turning over possibilities. Abrupt ac- 
tion was now necessary. There was no 
one to take Roland’s place. The Orestes 
Symphony must be withdrawn. 

“Get the scores of the ‘Eroica 
ready,” he ordered, as Kellogg re- 
turned. “Well, Hofer,” he added, turn- 
ing to the bewildered composer, “the 
fates are against you.” 

Hofer paced the floor desperately 
trying to think of some way out of the 
hideous dilemma which confronted. him. 
There was only a moment more of 
time. Somebody: must be found to play 
that all-important solo, or else Wigand’s 
order must go into effect. 
scorned it; he was afraid. He knew 
he could not sustain it. Just then Lang 
hurried in, pale with excitement. He 
had gotten the news. Somehow his very 
coming was an inspiration to Hofer. 

“TI have it—I have’ it!” he cried beat- 
ing his hands together in great excite- 
ment. “The solo will be played as never 
before.” 

“What do you mean?” Wigand de- 
manded sternly. 

“Brand—my old friend—will play 
it!” 

“Hofer, this is madness!” 

“All musicians are mad!” he stormed. 
“Never mind.” 

“But I do mind! How can this man 
Brand play it?” 

“He made the orchestration.” 

Brand staggered in again, distracted. 
Hofer pointed silently to him as he 
dopped into a chair, wringing his hands. 
Wigand nodded his consent. The 
Orestes would be played. A gesture to 
his musicians and they flocked back to 
their places in the orchestra. 


“Impossible!” Brand muttered 
hoarsely, as Hofer stood pointing his 
way to Roland’s place. “I am all un- 
strung. I should fail.” 

“Impossible—to put your soul into 
such a work?” Hofer shouted fiercely. 
“Ruhlman has broken down in his ef- 
forts for that symphony. Will you do 
less, when it means the making of your 
name in the musical world? When it 
means your future? Here!” he cried as 
he stepped to the piano and picked up 
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Roland’s violin, “come now, come! 
Success comes from the heart, not from 
the hands! Let every drop of your blood 
vibrate to your finger tips,” he pleaded, 
as he thrust the violin in Brand’s trem- 
bling hands. “Forget the audience— 
forget everything but the thought you 
create. You play for the life of a child 
—your brain child!” 

“Yes, it is my child!” Brand whis- 
pered, his face brilliant with eager joy, 
as he sprang to his feet. “I will play! 
I will play!” In a moment the door 
closed on him as he staggered to his 
place on the stage. 


CHAPTER XX 


The symphony was swelling bigger 
and bigger with soul-stirring beauty as 
Hofer still stood in the green-room 
beating time with his eloquent, expres- 
sive hands, wielding the baton himself 
in his mind’s eye, when Stephanie, 
joined him from the auditorium. 

“It’s going splendidly,” she called out 
to the absorbed man, lost in the spell of 
the music. “Wont you come to the 
box ?” 

“Such music must not be hidden 
away in a garret,” he exclaimed. “If I 
cannot write it, I can love it!” 

“Oh, what does it matter,” she ex- 
ulted, “whether you write operettas or 
whether you write symphonies! The 
only thing that matters is your great 
goodness—you—you—” She _ stood 
transfixed, her face radiant, her eyes 
warm with a tender light. He stepped 
close to her, drawn by her unconscious 
ardor as she spoke to him. 

“Stephanie, Stephanie,” he whispered 
tensely, “that look in your eyes! I’ve 
been waiting for it so long—and now 
it has come—at last it has come! Oh, 
I am grateful! May heaven’s blessing 
fall on that symphony, for it has 
brought us two together. It is wonder- 
ful—it is beautiful—that look in your 
eyes, Stephanie! I have hoped, longed 
for it, prayed for it!” He stretched his 
arms to her and she leaned shrinkingly 
against his shoulder. ; 

“That look has been there a long 
time, Joseph,” she sighed. 
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“What a fool I have been not to see 
it—not to know it!”—kissing her lips, 
as she yielded herself delicately to him. 
And they stood shoulder to shoulder, 
listening as the adagio neared a climax 
when a great burst of applause thun- 
dered through the cracks in the doors 
and came to their ears like even sweeter 
music. 


In a moment, Brand staggered back, 


dazed, his ears ringing, muttering 
feebly between parched lips and drop- 
ping limply into a chair. Wigand came 
hurrying close at his heels. 

“Hofer, come!” the conductor re- 
quested. “They are calling for you. It 
is tremendous! Hear them! Forgive me 
for doubting you!” 

The ovation was overwhelming. The 
audience had arisen. en masse, cheering, 
shouting their bravos. Cries of “Hofer! 
Hofer!” rose shrilly above the din. 

Hofer, white as death, walked to the 
conductor’s stand on the stage. He 
bowed and bowed again as the excite- 
ment continued and a perfect avalanche 
of flowers was being tossed around his 
. feet. 

Inside the green-room Brand sat 
quietly, all huddled up in a chair, his 
face gently smiling. Presently Isolda 
tan to him and flung her arms about 
him warmly. Then Mrs. Brand came 
in and silently stepped beside him to 
give him her hand. 

“My dear friends,” they could hear 
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Hofer say as he succeeded at last in 
calming the enthusiasm in the audi- 
torium, “if I take this opportunity to 
thank you for your goodness as I have 
thanked the kindly public many times 
in the past, it is only in acknowledg- 
ment of my thanks for the waltz which 
this distinguished orchestra would have 
honored me by rendering. The applause 
and approbation you have given to this 
great symphony are not for me. This 
master work is not mine!” 

“What does he mean?” demanded 
Wigand. 

“It is the creation of the heart and 
mind and soul of a friend,” Hofer went 
on, “until to-day unknown to you. I 
have given him my name, so that you 
might discover with me, his wonderful 
genius.” Again a burst of prolonged 
applause interrupted the composer, who 
stood waiting. “The name of this great 
artist is Robert Brandmeyer!” Turning 
quickly, he strode to Brand, and seiz- 
ing him by the hand, dragged him pro- 
testingly to the platform, 

Brand stood there, a lonely trem- 
bling, figure, half-shocked by the wild- 
ness and the furore of the applause 
which greeted him. His chin dropped 
humbly again to his breast. His heart 
overflowed with a wonderful joy. It was 
something greater than earth-joy. And 
while Brand had found himself, Hofer, 
too, came into his own. But his joy lay 
in the eyes of a beautiful woman. 


ARE YOU READING THE EDNA GOODRICH NOVEL? 


NEARLY everyone in America must be if orders for the September issue Of 
THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM in which the first installment appeared are any in- 
dication. The second installment of Miss Goodrich’s fascinating story of an 
actress’ married life—“The Deynard Divorce” begins on page 747 of the current 
issue. You will find there a brief synopsis of the September installment but if you 
prefer to begin the story at the very beginning, get the September issue. If your 
newsdealer cannot supply you with a copy, and he probably cannot, write the 


publishers and enclose fifteen cents. 






































NEW THEATRICAL, SEASON 


BY JOHNSON BRISCOE 


IN THIS article Mr. Briscoe, an authority on the contemporary theatre of America, tells you 
just what you want to know about your footlight favorites, that is: “What are they going to 


do this season?” 


T SEEMS difficult to realize that we 
are once again upon the eve of a 
new theatrical season. Time flies so 
rapidly nowadays, seasons come and 
seasons go, both old and new stars re- 
ceive their proportionate share of the 
world’s favor, new authors replace the 
old ones, there is a steady infusion of 
new managerial blood, and especially 
within the last two or three years things 
theatrical have been in such a state of 
upheaval and excitement, with warring 
syndicates and quarrelsome factions, 
that it is all a trifle bewildering and 
disconcerting to the mere onlooker. 
Still, be that as it may, we might as 
well keep up with the procession, cheer- 
ing the victorious, assisting the down- 
trodden, reviling the meretricious, and 
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getting what fun and entertainment we 
can the while. If you have a genuine 
love for the theatre, it is all a part of 
the game, taking the good, bad and in- 
different, just as it comes along, so let 
us see what we shall see. 

John Drew, for his twentieth con- 
secutive starring season under Charles 
Frohman’s management, will be seen in 
a piece by Hubert Henry Davies, en- 
titled, “A Single Man.” This is a com- 
edy, said to be much in the same charm- 
ing, sentimental vein of this author’s 
“Cousin Kate,” and should afford Mr. 
Drew some excellent chances, his part 
being that of a bachelor-author who is 
pursued by several matrimon#ally bent 
young women, being won in the end, of 
course, by his modest and unaffected 
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stenographer, a part which will in all 
likelihood fall to Mary Boland. Pro- 
duced in London less than a year ago 
by Cyril Maude, “A Single Man” ran 
fourteen weeks at the Playhouse, the 
heroine being in the hands of Hilda 
Trevelyan, and there are nine female 
réles, as against three of the male sex. 

Ethel Barrymore, whose artistic 
growth is more and more apparent these 
days, has been fortunate enough to 
catry off one of the big prizes of the 
past London season, same being “The 
Witness for the Defense,” by A. E. 
W. Mason, which, somewhat strangely, 
had a masculine star upon the other 
side, none other than George Alexander. 
Miss Barrymore’s réle of Stella Ballan- 
tyne, which added immeasurably to 
Ethel Irving’s professional stature in 
the eyes of the London theatre-going 
public, is a highly emotional one, with 
practically no comedy~relief whatever, 
and it is expected to place her within 
the ranks of the two or three really 
great American actresses. This piece, 
unless all predictions go astray, should 
prove one of the real, genuine successes 


* of the season. 


William Faversham, whose profes- 
sional activities during the past three 
years have been of only the most com- 
mendable sort, has pinned his faith to 
another Edward Knoblauch play (the 
dramatist who took his measurement so 
well in “The Faun”), this one being 
“Discovering America,” a satire upon 
how little the English people really 
know about this country. There is also 
a well-defined rumor that Mr. Faver- 
sham contemplates several elaborate 
Shakespearean revivals, surrounded by 
practically a star cast, some of the plays 
under consideration being “Hamlet,” 
“Romeo and Juliet” and “Othello.” 
Though this rumor may or may not 
prove true, the venture would surely be 
an interesting one. 

Henrietta Crosman, who goes right 
along producing play after play in hopes 
of secttring a suitable one, has now cen- 
tered her interest upon a comedy by 
Catherine Chisholm Cushing, with the 
admirable title of “The Real Thing,” 
which she tried ovt for a few weeks 
under another title last spring. Ap- 
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pearing in New York at Maxine El- ~ 
liott’s Theatre, Miss Crosman has. sur- 
rounded herself with a notably strong 
support, prominent among whom are 
Frank Mills; Albert Brown, Grace 
Elliston and Marion Kerby. It is a pity 
that so admirable a comedienne as this 
one should experience such difficulty in 
finding suitable acting material. 

Dustin Farnum, another player who 
has not found the stellar path one of 
roses, has placed his business interests 
in the hands of A. H. Woods, a man- 
ager who is looming large upon the 
theatrical horizon these days, and his 
starring medium is an elaboration of 
the vaudeville sketch by Edward Peple, 
“The Littlest Rebel,” in which he as- 
sociates, as practically a co-star, his 


brother, William Farnum. The leading . 


woman will be Percy Haswell, and 
those in the support include Juliet 
Shelby, Mamie Lincoln Pixley, William 
B. Mack, George Thatcher, John C. 
Hickey, John Sharkey and T. E. B. 
Henry. The first performance took 
place September 4, at the Chicago 
Opera House. 

Gertrude Elliott gave a few trial pe1- 
formances last spring of a piece called 
“Rebellion,” by Joseph Medill Patter- 
son, which treated of Catholicism and 
the divorce laws in a particularly force- 
ful, smashing way, lacking feathers and 
frills, and this will be the medium for 
her Broadway début as a star, under 
the direction of Liebler and Company. 
It is expected that this piece will stir 
up considerable talk and discussion, and 
at this writing it looks like a sure win- 
ner. 

Frank McIntyre has at last escaped 
the thraldom of “The Traveling Sales- 
man” and appeared in New York at 
the Hudson Theatre, on September 4, 
in a comedy by George Bronson-How- 
ard, with the terse, engaging title of 
“Snobs,” and in view of some of this 
writer’s past literary efforts, this piece 
is sure to prove worth while. Julia Hay 
is Mr. McIntyre’s chief support. 

Frances Starr is to have a new play 
for the first time in three years, with 
David Belasco, of course, managing af- 
fairs. As always the case with this pro- 
ducer, any detailed announcement of 














his affairs are withheld until the last 
moment, so no particulars of Miss 
Starr’s plans have gotten abroad as 
yet, though there is a possibility that 
she may be seen in “The Case of 
Becky,” by Edward Locke, a play which 
Mr. Belasco has had up his sleeve tor 
some time. 

Thomas W. Ross, during the past 
half-dozen years has confined himselt to 
alternate season’s appearances, so hav- 
ing been off the stage for the past year, 
he is shortly to make his re-appearance 
under the direction of Frazee & Led- 
erer, his new play being “An Everyday 
Man,” written by ambitious Owen 
Davis. An early fall run in Chicago has 
been booked and apparently he will 
have strong feminine support, Maidel 
Turner, Florence Nash and Oza Wal- 
drop being under contract. 

Rose Stahl found that Chicago play- 
goers gave her most loyal support the 
latter half of last season when she ap- 
peared there at the Illinois Theatre in 
Charles Klein’s new play, “Maggie Pep- 
per,” which shows the joys and sor- 
rows of a shop girl’s life. So, happily 
confident that New Yorkers would dis- 
play an equal appreciation, Miss Stahl 
opened at the Harris Theatre (formerly 
Hackett) on August 31, and hopes for 
an entire season’s run, being supported 
by most of the original cast. 

James K. Hackett is going to make a 
valiant effort.to regain the place in the 
theatrical world from which he has 
rather drifted in late seasons. Under his 
own management, he will present a 
dramatization, by Louis Evan Ship- 
man, of “The Grain of Dust,” by the 
late David Graham Phillips, opening his 
tour in September at the Olympic Thea- 
tre, St. Louis, followed by a month’s 
engagement at the Blackstone Theatre, 
Chicago. Should his judgment prove 
wrong in the matter of his first play se- 
lected, Mr. Hackett holds in reserve 
the dramatizations of three other 
stories, “Craig Kennedy, the Twentieth- 
Century Scientific Detective,” by Ar- 
thur B. Reeves; “My Adventures with 
Your Money,” by George Graham Rice, 
and “The Octopus,” by Charles Bel- 
mont Davis, in which last it would seern 
that he would be admirably suited to 
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the réle of the millionaire broker. All in 
all, it looks like a busy season for Mr. 
Hackett. 

Marie Doro still keeps at it and if she 
only holds on long enough she is bound, 
in the natural order of time and events, 
to hit upon a play which will meet with 
popular approval. Her starring medium 
this season will be “A Butterfly on the 
Wheel,” by Edward G. Hemmerde and 
Francis Neilson, a recent London suc- 
cess, which, as in the case of Miss Bar- 
rymore, served as a vehicle for a male 
star, in this instance Lewis Waller. Miss 
Doro will play Peggy Admaston, the 
butterfly, created on the other side by 
Madge Titheradge, and the “wheel,” of 
the title is the divorce court. It would 
seem to provide Miss Doro with some- 
what heavier material than heretofore 
as she is called upon to do not a little 
emotional acting, the principal scene of 
the piece being Peggy's cross-examina- 
tion at her divorce trial. It will be in- 
teresting to see who plays Mr. Waller’s 
part over here, his being the villain’s 
role, by the way, and two other equally 
strong male réles were played on the 
other side by Guy Standing and Nor- 
man McKinnel. 

David Warfield, who has not offered 
a new play to New Yorkers in four 
years, will be seen in his Belasco suc- 
cess of last season, “The Return of 
Peter Grimm,” which he played on tour 
in a few of our leading cities. Due at 
the Belasco Theatre the middle of Uc- 
tober, Mr. Warfield will undoubtedly 
continue throughout the season in New 
York, his leading woman being, as for 
two seasons past, Janet Dunbar, 

Margaret Anglin will be another 
player gladly welcomed by metropolitan 
theatre-goers and there is considerable 
interest attached to her appearance in 
the comedy “Green Stockings,” by A. 
E. W. Mason and George Fleming. Her 
season will begin in Philadelphia ou 
September 11, and three weeks later she 
opens in New York, at the Thirty-ninth 
Street Theatre. Miss Anglin’s managers, 
Liebler and Company, hold several 
plays in reserve for her use, chief among 
which is “The New Religion,” by Israel 
Zangwill. 

J. E. Dodson as star, J. Hartley Man- 
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ner as author, and Cohan & Harris as 
managers, have proven such a happy 
combination the past two years that 
they will continue indefinitely, and this 
season will see a new comedy from Mr. 
Manner’s pen, “Gauntlet’s Pride,” in 
which it is said Mr. Dodson has espe- 
cially happy opportunities and, remem- 
bering the pleasant effect of “The 
House Next Door,” there seems to be 
cause for congratulations all round. 

Clara Lipman, it is good to relate, has 
decided to continue her professional ca- 
reer, instead of disappearing from view 
for a year or two, and she has selected 
for her new managers that hustling and 
energetic young firm, Werba & Lue- 
scher, her offering being, “It Depends 
On the Woman,” a comedy written by 
herself and Samuel Shipman. 

E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe 
continue to pursue the even tenor of 
their ways, devoting their fine talents 
exclusively to the works of one Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, and their répertoire 
this season will consist of no less than 
eight plays, seven of which already form 
‘a part of their regular répertoire, ““Mac- 
beth,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Twelfth 
Night,” “The Merchant of Venice,” 
“Hamlet,” “The Taming of the Shrew” 
and “As You Like It,” while the eighth 
play will be either “King Lear” or 
“Cymbeline,” the réle of Imogen in the 
latter play being Miss Marlowe’s 
avowed favorite in the entire gallery of 
Shakespearean heroines, so it will be 
surprising if this play is not the one se- 
lected. As far back as 1892, and before 
she had gained accepted fame and pop- 
ularity, Miss Marlowe included “Cym- 
beline” in her répertoire, but she was 
soon forced to drop it through lack of 
public interest. 

Helen Ware has now firmly estab- 
lished herself as an emotional star of 
fine distinction, even with the poor ma- 
terial with which she was saddled last 
season, and it is to be devoutly hoped 
that she will find herself amid happier 
surroundings at the head of “The 
Price,” by George H. Broadhurst, which 
opens in Boston in September, with a 
New York opening, at the Hudson 
Theatre, the November following. 

H. B. Warner apparently believes in 
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holding on to a good piece of theatrical 
property,-once you get hold of it, and 
this season he will be seen for a third 
year in “Alias Jimmy Valentine,” mak- 
ing his first stellar trip to the Pacific 
coast. Frank Monroe will again be seen 
in the réle of the detective, Doyle; Ed- 
mund Elton also continues a third year 
as Bill Avery, and Phyllis Sherwood, 
making splendid professional progres- 
sion, will be the heroine, Rose Lane.. 
All the same, the hope must be ex- 
pressed that Mr. Warner will be seen 
in a new play before the season’s close, 
for he is far too worthy an actor to de- 
vote himself exclusively to the same 
réle for three consecutive years. 

Mrs. Fiske, who may always be 
counted upon to do the worth while 
thing, has promised us a Gertrude 
Atherton play, about which there has 
already been considerable discussion and 
interest, though it does not necessarily 
follow that the successful novelist will 
be agreeably received as a dramatist, not 
by a long shot! The Atherton play has 
the tentative title of “A Man’s Trag- 
edy,” and Mrs. Fiske also holds in re- 
serve a new Langdon Mitchell comedy. 

Henry Kolker has found his starring 
path thus far quite a pleasant and com- 
fortable one, appearing for several 
months in Chicago last season in a piece 
called “The Great Name,” by Victor 
Leon, which was most cordially re- 
ceived. Consequently he is now going to 
brave Broadway terrors, in the hope of 
winning a permanent place among our 
stellar lights, and included in his sup- 
port will be many of the original cast, 
such as Louise Woods, Lizzie Hudson 
Collier, Ruth Chatterton, Russ Whytal 
and Sam Edwards. Incidentally, “The 
Great Name” is also due for a London 
production this fall, to be brought out 
at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre by 
Charles Hawtrey. 

‘Billie Burke, who has clearly demon- 
strated that she requires a play pecu- 
liarly suited to her in order to hold her 
own, is to appear in a piece from the 
French of Pierre Veber, called “The 
Runaway,” adapted by Michael Morton. 

George Arliss has proven a vastly 
successful Liebler and Company star 
on tour and he will make his metropoli- 




















tan _re-appearance at Wallack’s Theatre 
in September i in Louis N. Parker’s new 
play, “Disraeli,” written around the fa- 
mous statesman, Included in his sup- 
port will be found a number of well- 
known names, not the least of whom are 
two of our most important leading 
women, Elsie Leslie and Margaret Dale, 
the latter not having created a réle on 
the metropolitan stage in over four 
years, in fact not since her inimitable 
Bessie Brayton in “Father and the 
Boys,” with William H. Crane. 

Maude Adams should do enormously 
well on tour with her massive and 
elaborate production of “Chantecler,” 
which has been the most talked about 
and heavily advertised thing of its kind 
in years. She will visit only the larger 
cities this season. The interesting an- 
nouncement has been made that Miss 
Adams will appear in New York during 
the season in a series of special mati- 
nées of three one-act plays by J. M. 
Barrie, two of which are entitled, “A 
Little Play” and “Judy,” while the third 
is still unnamed. It is to be hoped that 
this will come to pass, for it has been 
proven many times that Miss Adams 
and Mr. Barrie form an especially 
happy combination. 

Robert Edeson has found several 
plays wanting lately, hence his absence 
from the Broadway stage, but he has 
considerable confidence in his latest o1- 
fering, “The Cave Man,” by Gelett 
Burgess, with which he gets under way 
early in September, 

Madame Simone, the distinguished 
French actress, has been placed under 
contract by Liebler and Company, who 
will present her to New Yorkers for the 
first time at the Century Theatre (tor- 
merly the New) in a répertoire of plays, 
the leading feature of which will be 
Louis N. Parker’s adaptation of Ros- 
tand’s “The Lady of Dreams,” which 
has been published in this country un- 
der the title of “La Princesse Loin- 
taine.” Very wisely, Madame Simone 
has mastered the English language arid 
she will speak our tongue, supported by 
a cast of English and American artists. 
Apropos of this wise move upon 
Madame’s part, she is far from being a 
stranger to the English-speaking stage, 
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for in the summer of 1905 she appeared 
with George Alexander in London as 
the heroine i in “The Man of the Mo- 
ment.” Her position upon the Paris 
stage is one of undisputed eminence, 
and it might be interesting to you to 
know that she was the original of such 
important réles as Marie Louise Voy- 
sin in “The Thief,” Anne Marie Brach- 
ard in “Samson” and the Hen Pheasant 
in “Chantecler.” Previous to her divorce 
some four or five years ago, this actress 
was known as Madame Simone Le 
Bargy. Her appearance in this country 
will be one of the real events of the 
season. 

William Collier, so it would seem, has 
decided to follow the scheme of things 
as practiced by the successful London 
actor-managers, who remain in the Brit- 
ish capital season after season and never 
venture on tour, for he is to be seen 
again at the Comedy Theatre (where 
he ran all of last season, presenting “T’ll 
Be Hanged If I Do” and a revival of 
“The Dictator,” the former play never 
having been seen anywhere but in New 
York), and his newest play will be, 
“Take My Advice,” written by James 
Montgomery, with much polishing and 
embellishments by the star himself. Of 
course, Mrs. Collier, known to the 
stage as Paula Marr, will continue as 
his chief support. 

Marie Tempest has decided to branch 
out as an independent actress-manager- 
ess, not being especially happy in recent 
seasons with the material provided for 
her by others, and she will return to 
this country in the fall, playing a New 
York engagement at Maxine Elliott’s 
Theatre some time during the season, 
when she will be seen either in a new 
Jerome K. Jerome comedy or a piece 
called “Lily, the Bill-Topper,” adapted 
by Paul Kester from Andre Castaigne’s 
novel, “The Bill-Toppers,” which she 
recently tried out in the British prov- 
inces. Obviously, the above title will 
scarcely do, Lily’s vocation being that 
of a vaudeville artist, this despite the 
fact that an English journal naively ex- 
plains to its readers, “ ‘Bill-Topper,’ it 
is hardly necessary to explain, is an 
American equivalent for ‘star.’ “Top- 
ping,’ or ‘heading the bill,’ is a not un- 
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known colloquialism in this country, 
but in the form of a substantive, it is 
not familiar.” Well, well, in a long ex- 
perience of theatregoing in this coun- 
try, I have never yet heard a star spoken 
of as a “bill-topper.” But I may be 
wrong! 

Edgar Selwyn, who simply cannot 
definitely make up his mind whether he 
prefers playwriting or acting, has once 
again decided to turn his hand to the 
latter vocation, though in this instance 
‘both talents go hand in hand, for on 
September 4 he commenced his season 
at the Walnut Street Theatre, Phila- 
delphia, in a piece written by himself, 
entitled, “The Arab.” Henry B. Harris 
will keep his eye upon the box-office re- 
ceipts. 

Blanche Bates has quite a good piece 
of property in Avery Hopwood’s slen- 
der little comedy, “Nobody’s Widow,” 
in which she is seen to particularly 
happy advantage, and having enjoyed 
a season’s run in New York at the Hud- 
son Theatre, she will probably find that 
the other cities are eager to give her 

welcome. 

' Thomas A. Wise has built great ex- 
‘pectation upon a new contract with 
Charles Dillingham, who has selected 
for his stellar use a comedy by Ann 
Caldwell and James O’Dea, bearing the 
title of “Uncle Sam,” Mr. Wise, how- 
ever, will not have the center of the 
stage exclusively to himself, for he is 
to have a co-star, under a temporary 
arrangement, in the person of John 
Barrymore, and in the support will be 
Arthur Shaw, Cyril Biddulph, Jose- 
phine Brown and Juliette Dika. Later 
in the season Mr. Dillingham will send 
Mr. Barrymore forth at the head of his 
own organization in a piece, also by 
Miss Caldwell, entitled, “The Life of 
the Party.” 

Grace George is at last to see the ful- 
fillment of a long cherished ambition ot 
hers and her husband’s, William A. 
Brady, when she will play an entire sea- 
son in New York, at their own theatre, 
the Playhouse, presenting a répertoire 
of plays, both old and new, one of which 
will be “The Earth,” James Fagan’s 
play, which is not wholly new to this 
country, having been produced in Chi- 
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cago in 1909, November, with Edmund 
Breese as the star, but it was quickly 
withdrawn, at the end of a fortnight. 
Miss George is. to import a leading man 
from London in the person of E. Allan — 
Aynesworth, who appeared here in 1905 
with Marie Tempest in “The Freedom 
of Suzanne,” and who will play here the 
part he created in the London produc- 
tion of “The Earth.” 

Henry Miller, at least the fore part 
of the season, will rely upon his power- 
ful little play of last season, “The 
Havoc,” by'H. S. Sheldon, supported by 
Laura Hope Crews, and later on he will 
in all probability bring out “The End of 
the Bridge,” the John Craig $500 prize 
play, written by Florence Lincoln, of 
Radcliffe College, and for which Mr. 
Miller has secured the rights. 

Elsie Ferguson tried out three plays 
last season, in none of which did she 
venture a New York appearance. How- 
ever, the third in the series, “Dolly 
Madison,” by Charles Frederic Nird- 
linger, seemed to have staying qualities 
to it, so Henry B. Harris has decided to 
give it a metropolitan hearing in No- 
vember, after a month’s trial on the 
road. 

William Hodge, not being the easiest 
player for whom to provide material, 
has wisely concluded to stick to “The 
Man from Home” just as long as the 
public displays the slightest interest 
around the box-office, so in September 
he opens his fourth consecutive season 
in the play, visiting the Pacific coast for 
the first time as a star. There will be 
one or two changes in his support, a 
newcomer, Helen Harvest, playing the 
heroine, Ethel Granger-Simpson, while 
Leonora Von Ottinger will be seen m 
Alice Johnson’s place as the Comtesse 
de Champigny. 

Laurette Taylor, whose series of per- 
sonal triumphs continues unabated, has 
renewed her contract with Cohan & 
Harris and they have selected for her 
use a new Harriet Ford play, the title 
of which has not been decided upon as 
this article is being written. 

Louis Mann has made a change of 
managers, placing his affairs in the 
hand of Werba and Luescher, and his 
starring medium this season will be 

















called “Elevating a Husband,” which, 
somewhat coincidentally, is the product 
of the pen of his wife, Clara Lipman. 
His leading woman will be Emily Ann 
Wellman, who has occupied this posi- 
tion for the past three years. 

Annie Russell devoted the latter part 
of last season to a new management and 
a new play, Liebler and Company and 
“Gordon’s Wife,” written by Bayard 
Vellier. The whole arrangement proved 
eminently satisfactory and she will be 
seen again this season under the same 
conditions though there are to be sev- 
eral important and necessary changes 
made in the play. 

Douglas Fairbanks is apparently 
quite determined to qualify for perma- 
nent stellar recognition and his vehicle 
this year will be “A Gentleman of Lei- 
sure,” by John Stapleton and P. G. 
Wodehouse, to which he gave a week’s 
trial last April, and it seemed to fill the 
bill satisfactorily. 

Alla-Nazimova has been placed under 
contract by Charles Frohman, who 
has announced most elaborate, though 
wholly indefinite plans for her future. 
He has been quoted as saying, “For 
Madame Nazimova, who now begins 
her first season under my management, 
I propose a widely varied répertoire of 
comedy and drama that will include two 
plays written by a new American play- 
wright, with the scenes laid in America. 
Along with these plays Madame Nazi- 
mova will appear in a new comedy by 
the author of “The Comtesse Coquette.” 
I also bring her a modern play from the 
French.” Well, well, while it’s all very 
interesting, the above statement can 
scarcely be said to be very enlightening, 
now can it? But in any case, no matter 
what she does, Nazimova is pretty sure 
to do it in her own individual style, so 
let us curb our patience and await the 
appearance of one of the four plays Mr. 
Frohman says he has for her. 

Chauncey Olcott is the very first star 
of the season of 1911-12 to get under 
way, touring at this moment on the Pa- 
cific coast, presenting an Irish drama by 
Mrs, Rida Johnson Young, entitled, 
“Macushala,” with a supporting cast 
consisting of Gail Kane, who makes her 
first appearance as a leading woman; 
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Jennie La Mont, Katherine Clarendon, 
Alice Farrell, Charles Wellesly, Robert 
V. Ferguson, E. H. Reardon, George 
Brenan, F. Gatenby Bell and Edmund 
Shalet. This season will see the expira- 
tion of the long-time contract between 
Mr, Olcott and his manager, Augustus 
Pitou, covering a period of nineteen 
years, and after this season Henry Mil- 
ler will manage Mr. Olcott’s business 
affairs. 

Margaret Illington seems to be rather 
a creature of impulse in the matter of 
a play selection, having tried out some 
four or five last season, and this year 
she will probably be seen in either “The 
Wooing of Eve,” by J. Hartley Man- 
ners, or “Kindling,” written by a San 
Francisco playwright, Charles Kenyon, 
in which she is said to have expressed 
great faith, When she secures the 
proper sort of play she will probably re- 
appear upon the New York stage, from 
which she has been absent since the sea- 
son of 1907-08. 

Robert Mantell, with his wife, Marie 
Booth Russell, still as his opposite 
player, will continue to support the clas- 
sic drama, his répertoire this season be- 
ing much the same as in former years, 
consisting of “King Lear,” “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Hamlet,” “Othello,” “Macbeth,” “Rich- 
ard III,” “As You Like It,” “Julius 
Caesar,” “Louis XI” and “Richelieu.” 

Charles Dickson is going to make a 
goodly effort to regain the ‘place in 
stage doings which he knew some years 
ago, this season starring himself in a 
comedy of which he is the author, “An 
Average Chap,” surrounded by such 
players as Mace Greenleaf, Philip Shef- 
field, Erville Alderson, Martin J. Cody, 
Madge Tyrone, Elizabeth Burbridge, 
Mirzah Cheslir, Charlotte Townsend, 
Jennie Dickerson and Patrice Fisher. 

Edith Wynne Matthison appeared on 
tour for a few weeks last spring, under 
the direction of Winthrop Ames, in 
Josephine Preston Peabody’s Stratford 
prize play, “The Piper,” and so suc- 
cessful was the venture that she will 
make a more extended tour this season. 

Lawrence D’Orsay, who has traveled 
rather troublesome professional paths 
these past few seasons, is slated tc revive 
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“The Earl of Pawtucket,” under the di- 
rection of John Cort, and numbered in 
his support will be several of the origi- 
nal cast, such as Louise Sydmeth and 
Ernest A. Elten, his leading woman will 
be Katherine Emmet. 

Those stars of last season who have 
substantial successes to their credit and 
who will not need new plays for at least 
another year to come, consist of Mrs. 
Leslie Carter in “Two Women,” May Ir- 
win in “Getting a Polish,” Zelda Sears 
in “The Nest Egg,” Adelaide Thurston 
in “Miss Ananias,” John Mason in “As 
A Man Thinks,” Robert Hilliard in “A 
Fool There Was,” Holbrook Blinn in 
“The Boss” and Forbes-Robertson in 
“The Passing of the Third Floor Back.” 

As a proof positive of the unsettled 
conditions at the moment prevailing in 
theatrical circles, one has but to men- 
tion the amazing list of well-known 
stars of whose plans there has been no 
definite announcement made, always 
remembering that these lines are writ- 
ten some time before publication and 
’ that by the time this is in print many 
.of the players listed below will have de- 
cided upon their season’s work; how- 
ever, here they are: Blanche Walsh, 
Mabel Taliaferro, Hattie Williams, 
Viola Allen, Bertha Kalich, Virginia 
Harned, Nance O’Neil, May Robson, 
Olga Nethersole, Amelia Bingham, Nat 
C. Goodwin, Guy Bates Post, Kyrle 
Bellew, William H. Crane, Edward 
Abeles, Francis Wilson, Frank Keenan, 
Otis Skinner, Cyril Scott, Maclyn Ar- 
buckle and Walker Whiteside. 

“The Garden of Allah,” which Lieb- 
ler and Company are to produce at the 
Century Theatre early in the season, 
promises to be one of the sensations of 
the year, at least in so far as spectacular 
effects are concerned. This is a dramat- 
ization by Robert Hichens of his novel 
of the same name, and the enormous 
stage of this famous playhouse affords 
ample scope for the elaborate scenic dis- 
play. The management declares that it 
will be epoch-making in its splendor 
and that the cast will be composed of 
the best actors obtainable, one of whom 
is said to be Maxine Elliott. Whatever 
the ultimate result, this production, ow- 
ing to the enormous popularity of the 
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book, is pretty sure to cause a great deal 
of comment. 

“Kismet” is another piece which 
looms large upon our immediate hori- 
zon. Written by Edward Knoblauch, 
who did all in his power to interest 
American ‘managers in the piece, it was 
produced for the first time on any stage 
on April 19 last, at the Garrick Theatre, 
London, with Oscar Asche and Lily 
Brayton as the stars, scoring an immedi- 
ate success. The gorgeous trappings and 
regal splendor of the piece, depicting 
Orientalism in all its barbaric grandeur, 
made an instant appeal to the eye, and it 
is said to possess considerable power 
as a drama. Of course, no sooner was 
its London success assured than our 
managers fell all over themselves in 
their efforts to secure the rights to this 
country, the plum finally falling to Har- 
rison Grey Fiske and Klaw and Erlan- 
ger, who will probably bring the piece 
out at the New Amsterdam Theatre 
some time during the season. There is 
some talk of having Mr. Asche and Miss 
Brayton come to America and play in 
the piece here. 

“Passers-By,” by C. Haddon Cham- 
bers, is another London success due for 
a New York hearing shortly. Charles 
Frohman is to produce the piece at the 
Criterion Theatre in September, with 
a specially selected cast, headed by 
Richard Bennett, who will be Peter 
Waverton, played on the other side by 
the vastly popular Gerald Du Maurier. 


‘ This piece has scored genuinely in the 


British capital, where it was produced at 
Wyndham’s Theatre on March 29 last, 
and properly cast, there is every reason 
to believe that it will succeed here. Sen- 
timent is pretty much the same the 
world over and the story of this little 
play is one which is sure to make a 
pretty general appeal. 

“The Woman” is the name of the 
annual starless Belasco production, 
which opens at the Republic Theatre 
early in September. Written by William 
C. De Mille, it had a fortnight’s trial 
last April and fully measured up to ex- 
pectations, se we may expect something 
quite worth while. It will be interesting 
to see who plays the leading feminine 
réle, that of a telephone girl, which was 
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created by Helen Ware, but that actress’ 
starring plans will prevent her playing 
the part this season. 

“What the Doctor Ordered” is the 
title of a new piece by A. E. Thonias, 
in which Wagenhals and Kemper have 
every faith. With Fritz Williams in the 
leading rdle, this piece opened in Boston 
recently with a New York engage- 
ment at the Astor Theatre, to follow im- 
mediately. 

“The Affair in the Barracks” is an- 
other Liebler promise, emanating from 
the pen of C. M. S. McLellan, and Chi- 
cago will see it first, some time in the 
early fall. This is an adaptation from 
the German and is expected to create 
something of a stir. 

“A Case of Libel” is the title selected 
by Charles Klein for his latest play, and 
with a special cast selected by the Au- 
thor’s Producing Company, it will be 
seen at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre during 
the season. 

“Thy Neighbor’s Wife” will be one 
of the season’s early New York attrac- 
tions, the initial bill at the Lyceum 
Theatre, and included in the cast will 
be Arthur Byron, Frederic Tilden, 
Pamela Gaythorne and Alice John, a 
young actress who is distinctly “mak- 
ing good.” There is an amazing and 
rather absurd mystery about the au- 
thorship of this piece, as no name has 
been announced as author. 

“Sadie” is one of John Cort’s opti- 
mistic hopes for the year, same being 
a dramatization by Rupert Hughes. 
Prominent in the cast will be that ster- 
ling character actor, Theodore Roberts. 

“The Professor’s Wife” will come 
along some time during the season, 
bringing either joy or pain to the 
hearts of its authors, Elmer Blaney 
Harris and Mrs. -Fremont Older, its 
producer, Henry B. Harris, and its chief 
player, Robert McWade, Jr. 

“The Only Son,” by Winchell Smith, 
will be an early Cohan and Harris pro- 
duction, and this same firm will also 
bring out “Jimmy, Jr.,” by James Mont- 
gomery, a young dramatist who is rap- 
idly coming to the fore. 

“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” 
the popular John K. Fox, Jr., novel, has 
been put into play form by Eugene Wal- 
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ter, and it will receive a stage hearing 
at the hands of Delemater and Norns, 
with Mr. Walter’s wife, Charlotte 
Walker, at the head of the cast. 

“Keeping Up With Lizzie,” Irving 
Bachellor’s entertaining story, is now 
being fitted to the footlights by Wil- 
liam H. Briggs, and when it is in proper 
shape Joseph Brooks will see to its pro- 
duction. 

“Le Million” is the name of a French 
farce, now running successfully at the 
Palais Royal, for which Henry W. Sav- 
age holds the American rights. It will 
be put into English by Leo Ditrichstein, 
and Mr. Savage is confident he has a 
big money-maker in it. 

“A Man of Honor” is the one serious 
dramatic production which Joseph 
Weber will make this season, same be- 
ing written by the Rev. Dr. Isaac Land- 
mann, a Philadelphia rabbi. It will have 
an especially strong cast, including such 
fine material as Edmund Breese, Hans 
Robert, Ben Johnson, Ralph Delmore, 
Edwin Robbins and Mary Nash. The 
premier will take place in Philadelphia 
in September. 

“The Greyhound,” by Paul Arm- 
strong and Wilson Mizner, and “Dame 
Nature,” by Henri Bataille, are two 
plays gathered in the factory of A. H. 
Woods, both of which are listed among 
the season’s promises and in the case 
of the latter there is a slight chance that 
Ethel Irving may come over from Lon- 
don to play her original réle in the 
piece. Another Woods promise is “The 
District Attorney,” by Otto Hauerbach. 

“The Fox,” Lee Arthur’s latest brain- 
child, which John Cort produced in 
Chicago last spring, will receive a New 
York production during the fore part 
of the season. 

The following list of past successes, 
in which no stars appeared, will again 
go on tour and each will probably dupli- 
cate their former success, some of these 
being “Everywoman,” which will have 
two companies, one playing the Eastern 
cities only, which will include Laura 
Nelson Hall, Sarah Cowell Le Moyne, 
Patricia Collinge, H. Cooper Cliffe and 
Frederic de Belleville, while the West- 
ern cast will be made up of Jane Oaker, 
Marie Wainwright, Frederick Warde 
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and Nestor Lennon; there will be no 
less than four companies of “Over- 
night,” and three of “The Gamblers ;” 
two companies will present “Get-Rich- 
Quick Wallingford,” one headed by 
Hale Hamilton and Frances Ring and 
the other by James Manning and Rose 
Lubonn, while “The Fortune Hunter” 
will spread laughter through the coun- 
try with two organizations, the Eastern 
one headed by Fred Niblo, with his 
clever wife, Josephine Cohan, restored 
to health and playing the heroine, and 
the Western cast manned by Will 
Deming; there will also be two compa- 
nies each presenting “The Deep Purple” 
and “Madame X.” The cast of “Thais” 
will be headed by Constance Collier, 
Tyrone Power and Julian L’Estrange, 
and “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” 
will again have charming Edith Talia- 
ferro in the title réle. “The Blue Bird” 
will be seen in the leading cities, after 
a brief revival at the Century Theatre, 
and both “Baby Mine” and “The Con- 
cert” are sure to repeat their success. 
There will be two organizations of 
“The Country Boy,” while a few of the 
others will be “The Girl in the Taxi,” 
“The Commuters,” “Pomander Walk,” 
“Seven Sisters,’ “The Traveling Sales- 
man,” “Seven Days,’ three companies 
tourmg in this play, “Paid in Full,” 
“The Round Up,” “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch,” “Ben-Hur” and “Way 
Down East,” the last four mentioned for 
their fifth, ninth, thirteenth and fif- 
teenth consecutive seasons, respectively. 

The light opera and musical comedy 
stage will be more to the fore than ever 
and this form of entertainment has quite 
a rich and prosperous outlook, with a 
good deal promised which sounds quite 
hopeful, as observe: 

“Gypsy Love,” by Franz Lehar, will 
serve to re-introduce Marguerite Sylva 
to the light opera stage, under the di- 
rection of A. H. Woods. After years 
of study and hard work, in order to gain 
a place for herself in the world. of 
grand opera, which she finally achieved 
im no uncertain way, Miss Sylva, who 
during all that time had repeatedly de- 
clined to consider any propositions that 
she return to lighter music, has finally 
decided to take up her former style of 
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work once more, and it almost goes 
without saying that she will be tremen- 
dously successful, for she seems to have 
everything in her favor, and having 
captured a reigning European hit, it 
would certainly seem that it should be 
easy sailing with her. She will open her 
tour in Philadelphia in September and 
also visit Boston before coming to New 
York, where she is due at the Globe 
Theatre, October 30, and Mr. Woods 
has been most lavish in providing her 
with a strong support, as witness these 
names, Henry E. Dixey, Albert Hart, 
Harry MacDonough, fulius Steger, 
Robert Pitkin, Forrest Huff, Albert Al- 
bro, Frances Demerest, Fritzi von Bush- 
ing, Maude Earl and Phyllis Partington. 

“The Red Widow,” for which Chan- 
ning Pollock, Rennold Wolf and Chas. 
J. Gebest stand responsible, has been se- 
lected by Cohan and Harris for the ve- 
hicle in which to display the talents of 
Raymond Hitchcock. It sounds most 
promising, and he will have for prima 
donna Sophie Bernard, a protégé of Lil- 
lian Nordica, recalled for her former 
work in “The Merry Widow” and “The 
Gay Hussars.” Edward Martindell, J. 
Clarence Harvey and Jean Newcombe 
will also assist Mr. Hitchcock. 

“The Enchantress” would seem to be 
an especially happy title for an opera 
in which to display the talents of Kitty 
Gordon, who is to star under the di- 
rection of Joseph M. Gaites, the piece 
having been written by Fred De Gres- 
sac, Harry B. Smith and Victor Her- 
bert. It will be a most elaborate produc- 
tion. : 

“The Siren” has been chosen by 
Charles Frohman to introduce Donald 
Brian into the stellar arena, same being 
written by the authors of “The Dollar 
Princess,” with Harry B. Smith as the 
American adapter. Certainly Mr. Froh- 
man has been most generous in the mat- 
ter of Mr. Brian’s surrounding cast, 
which will consist of Julia Sanderson, 
Elizabeth Firth, Florence Morrison, 
Moya Mannering, Mary MacKid, Frank 
Moulan, Will West and F. Pope 
Stamper. Apropos of the appearance of 
Elizabeth Firth im this piece, it has 
amused me greatly how all of our dram- 
atic writers, practically without excep- 












tion, have accepted as literal gospel the 
statement, probably emanating from 
Mr. Frohman'’s office, that “although an 
American girl, this will be Miss Firth’s 
first appearance in her native land.” 
Well, that reads good enough, but it so 
happens that this same Miss Firth ap- 
peared as an “extra lady” with Viola 
Allen in “The Eternal City,” the season 
of 1902-03, at the Victoria Theatre. 
Realizing that promotion was slow in 
coming that way, she went to London 
and joined George Edwardes’ forces, 
appearing in “The Duchess of Dantzic,” 
and it may be a trifle surprising to some 
to know that she returned to this coun- 
try in this same opera, appearing at 
Daly’s Theatre, New York, as well as 
on tour, in 1905. Since then she has 
been singing in London, though she 
most certainly did not create the réle of 
{Sonia in the English production of “The 
Merry Widow,” as stated by most of 
our writers upon stage topics; that dis- 
tinction fell to Lily Elsie and Miss Firth 
was cast for the réle of Natalie, though 
later in the run she took up the title 
part. Probably not exciting, but at least 
accurate. 

Blanche Ring is at last to give a pro- 
duction to “The Wall Street Girl,” 
something she has threatened ta do for 
some time; written by Margaret Mayo 
and Edgar Selwyn, with music by Karl 
Hoschna and lyrics by Otto Hauerbach, 
Miss Ring will gambol gaily and sing 
her songs as only she herself can sing 
them. 

Julian Eltinge will make his first bid 
for Broadway stellar renown this sea- 
son, appearing in “The Fascinating 
Widow,” in which he was vastly popu- 
lar last season on tour. He will be seen 
in New York, at either the New Am- 
sterdam or Liberty theatres, and among 
the players to be seen in his support will 
be Winona Winter, June Mathis, Carrie 
E, Perkins, James E. Sullivan, Lionel 
Walsh, Eddie Garvie and Charles W. 
Butler. A. H. Woods will assist in 
counting up the receipts. 

Christie MacDonald has a veritable 
gold mine, both for herself and her 
managers, Werba and Luescher, in ‘The 
Spring Maid,” in which she will con- 
tinue a second season, of course, while 
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a touring organization, to visit the 
Western cities, will be headed by Mizzi 
Hajos. 

“The Girl of the Golden West” will 
be sung in English by one of the famous 
Henry W. Savage organizations, and 
there can be no question that this offer- 
ing will be enthusiastically received, es- 
pecially as it will be done in a manner 
worthy of the Savage standard. 

“Fhe Girl of My Dreams,” with 
John Hyams and Leila McIntyre fea- 
tured at its head, became the opening 
attraction at the Criterion Theatre, and 
as it has a full season’s record on tour 
behind it, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that it will score on Broadway. 

“The Count of Luxembourg” is the 
season’s “one best bet,” as emanating 
from Klaw and Erlanger’s office. Writ- 
ten by Willner and Bodansky and 
adapted by Basil Hood, with music by 
Franz Lehar, and lyrics by Adrian Ross 
and Basil Hood, it is good for an en- 
tire season’s run in New York, espe- 
cially as that tremendous London favor- 
ite, Lily Elsie, is being imported to play 
her original réle, Angele Didier, which 
she is now playing at Daly’s Theatre in 
London. Fred Wright, Jr., will be the 
chief comedian. An enormous success 
on the other side, its success here should 
be unquestioned. 

“The Quaker Girl,” in which Joseph 
Coyne and Gertie Millar have been 
playing im the British capital since last 
November, is also to be brought over, 
though interpreted by an American cast 
headed by Lucy Weston. The premier 
takes place in Atlantic City the first 
Monday in October dnd a week or so 
later New Yorkers will see it at the 
Majestic Theatre, Henry B. Harris bey 
ing the manager concerned. 

“Louisiana Lou” will be the annual 
opening attraction at the La Salle Thea- 
tre, Chicago, under the direction of 
Harry Askin, same being the product of 
Frederick Donaghey and Addison Burk- 
hardt, with ‘music by Ben Jerome. The 
three most important names in the cast 
will be Alexander Carr, Sophie Tucker 
and Eva Fallon. 

“Senorita,” by George V. Hobart, 
with music by Silvio Hein; will be 
Joseph Weber’s most pretentious musi- 
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cal production, opening the season at 
Weber’s Theatre, and Vera Michelena 
will be featured in the cast. 

“The Never Homes” and “The Wife 
Hunters” are the titles of two big spec- 
tacular musical productions which Lew 
Fields will bring forward during the 
winter, young Joseph Santley being one 
of the important engagements for the 
first-mentioned. 

Anna Held, after a year’s absence 
from this country, is to be seen in a 
musical version of a French farce by 
George Berr and Marcel Guillemaud, 
which will be rendered into English py 
George V. Hobart, with tunes by Ray- 
mond Hubbell. 

Louise Gunning will continue another 
season in “The Balkan Princess,” and 
the same is true of Richard Carle in 
“Jumping Jupiter” and Sam Bernard 
in “He Came from Milwaukee.” Mont- 
gomery and Stone will devote a third 
year to “The Old Town,” and Lina 
Abarbanell in “Madame Sherry” and 


Elsie Janis in “The Slim Princess” will 7 
not require anything new for another 
year at least. Fritzi Scheff has tried 
Victor Herbert’s “Mlle. Rosita” and 
found it satisfactory, so New York will 
have a glimpse of it during the winter, 
and the chances are that when these 
lines are printed you will be quite fa- 
miliar with the plans and arrangements 
of such well-known players as Marie 
Cahill, Bessie McCoy, Lulu Glaser, De 
Wolf Hopper, Eddie Foy, Jefferson De 
Angelis, James T. Powers, Frank Dan- 
iels and Victor Moore. 

“The Girl in the Train,” “Alma, 
Where Do You Live,” “The Heart- 
Breakers,” “The Sweetest Girl in. 
Paris,” “Miss Nobody from Starland,” 
with Olive Vail; “The Prince of To- 
night,” with Henry Woodruff; “The 
Flirting Princess,” with Harry Bulger; 
“The Follies of 1911,” “The Hen- 
Pecks” and “The Pink Lady” are only 
a few others of the operatic brand to 
be seen behind the footlights this season. 
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EPI-DRAMA-GRAMS 
By Frank J. WILSTACH 
No actor is ever better than he tries to be. 
kK OK 


‘ Couldn’t painless dentistry be applied to acting? 
* * * 


A satirical comedy is like a cow’s tail,—it hits at the fly. 
xe x 


The actress who married the foreign nobleman,—took the count. 
* k x 


The theatrical angel goes behind the curtain to see his wings. 
x KOK 

Many a bad play is like the measles,—it has its bright spots. 
x Ok OK 


They used to put criminals in the stocks: nowadays actors play in ’em. 
x kK * 


Many an actor who scorns the ten commandments applauds the home 


town nine. 
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[SECOND INSTALLMENT] 





SYNOPSIS OF FIRST INSTALLMENT 


THE Deynards haven't been ge on very well. Nicholas Deynard is a million- 
aire banker who has been see ay a roué, and who has married Brenda Eveleth 
only when he found he could win her in no other way. Brenda, who is much younger 
than her middle-aged husband, has been an actress of some distinction, and when in 
this second year of her marriage, Deynard’s devotion to her begins to wane, she (with 
his consent and assistance) resumes her theatrical career. Early one morning, before 
Deynard has returned from one of the nocturnal absences which he has of late been 
has been tmitting himself, a meunee comes that Roy Deynard, a son by a former marriage, 

= been seriously injured by highwaymen and lies unconscious at Roosevelt Hospital. 
en Deynard at last comes in, his valet repeats the message to him and he goes off at 
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once to his son’s bedside. Brenda, who has overheard this news, calls up some one 
over the ’phone, and then, leaving a message with Marthe, her maid, to the effect that 
she has gone to visit a sick sister, who is away at school, she leaves the house. 
Deynard spends the day with his injured son. In the evening, the young man 
being still unconscious, he starts home, but stops in at Brenda’s theatre on the way. 
There he is astonished to learn that neither Brenda nor her leading man has put in an 
appearance; their parts are being taken by understudies. Hurrying home, Deynard 
inquires for Brenda and receives her message left with Marthe. He rummages among 
his wife’s papers to find the address of her sister, in order that he may communicate 
with Brenda, and comes upon a curious note which would seem to appoint that day as 
the time of a rendezvous with some one who signs himself ‘‘ Phil’’ — the first name of 
Hampton, Brenda’s leading man. In a state of the greatest perturbation — b oth 
because of his son’s precarious condition and his wife’s suspicious absence — Nicholas 
Deynard passes a night of desperate anxiety. In the morning he receives a message 
from the hospital, to the effect that his son’s condition has changed for the worse. 
And then — the front door-latch clicks, there is a step in the hall, and Brenda, her 


face ghastly pale, appears in the doorway! 


IV 


ER husband was about the last 
person of her household that 
Brenda Deynard had expected to 

confront her. It was not much after 
eleven o’clock, and very rarely indeed— 
not more than once in the past six 
months—had she known him to be out 
of his bed at this hour. Her first thought 
was that Roy had died in the early 
morning—after the newspapers had got 
‘ their last report—and that Nick was 
just back from the hospital. Certainly 
his appearance indicated that he had 
suffered an unusual experience. He 
seemed to have aged many years since 
she last saw him. Not until he spoke— 
not, indeed, until he had been speaking 
for some seconds—had she the slight- 
est suspicion that her absence had con- 
tributed in the least to his evident men- 
tal unrest. She had been so confident, 
all along, that the message left for him 
with Marthe would be all and more 
than he would ask for! In fact she had 
questioned whether he would remember 
it five minutes after it was delivered. 
He had grown so indifferent of late to 
her coming and going, even under the 
most ordinary circumstances! And at 
such a time as this, with his mind taken 
up with his son’s tragic peril, he would 
be least of all likely to think about her, 
or to care. 

If she started, nervously, at sight of 
him, it was because seeing him there 
on the threshold of the library, so old- 
looking and so haggard, was so much 
of a surprise to her. But her pallor was 
not of such momentary causation. She, 


too, had been through an experience, of 
which she scarcely dared think—an ex- 
perience which the abrupt appearance 
of her husband, in such woeful guise, 
tended merely to impress more deeply, 
to accentuate and to emphasize. 

With a mumbled phrase or two, 
which she failed utterly to understand, 
Deynard led her into the room, closing 
the door behind her. It was really more 
of a living room than a library, though 
it was dignified by the name, and in a 
feeble effort to conform with the ap- 
pellation it included among its furni- 
ture a row of bookcases filled with vol- 
umes in costly bindings, few of which 
had ever been taken from the shelves. 
It was a room in which easy chairs pre- 
dominated, and with its newspaper and 
magazine-strewn table, its great, shaded 
reading lamps, its framed photographs 
and its variety of ornament, all indic- 
ative of personal taste, it wore an air 
of occupancy beyond any other room 
in the great house. Spacious and lofty 
as it was, its air was now redolent with 
cigar smoke, and the not unfamiliar 
sight of the empty absinthe glass told 
Brenda an all too common story. 

Her one earnest, soul-deep prayer 
was that he would not talk to her of 
Roy. She felt that in her present mood 
it was-the one subject she could not 
listen to, and yet, in spite of everything, 
he was selfish enough, she knew, to 
expect her to sympathize with him. 

He had crossed to the hearth, on 
which a log fire smouldered, and stood 
there, restlessly chafing his numb fin- 
gers, for a moment, before he spoke. 
She remained standing, too, but she had 





















found support against the side of a 
great upholstered chair, and on the 
cushion top of its back she rested an 
elbow. 

“I’ve had a wretched night,” he be- 
gan. And Brenda, taking this as in- 
troductory to the thing she feared, 
quailed. “A wretched day and night,” 
he amplified. “To be perfectly plain, 
I’ve been through hell. I haven’t slept 
more than a couple of hours out of the 
last forty-eight. My nerves have gone 
all to pieces.” He paused for just a 
second, and then, locking his hands be- 
hind him, and fixing his sunken, blood- 
shot eyes searchingly upon his wife, he 
shot at her a question that took her 
quite. unawares. 

“How did you leave your sister— 
Madge?” 

Brenda caught a sudden breath, and 
her eyelids fluttered. “She—she’s a lit- 
tle better,” the words came at length. 

Deynard’s eyes narrowed and his 
mouth seemed to harden. “Nothing very 
serious? There’s no danger?” 

“No.” The answer was ready enough 
this time. How silly she was, not to 
have prepared before! And yet she had 
never imagined that Nick would re- 
member. “No,” she repeated. “They 
thought, at first, that it might be pneu- 
monia ; but it seems only a heavy cold, 
with a touch of bronchitis.” 

“Safe for you to leave her, then, I 
suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes, quite safe. She’s in good 
hands, there at the school. Besides, I 
couldn’t be away from the theatre an- 
other night ; it wouldn’t do.” 

Nick’s hands had already come for- 
ward again. He was twisting his three 
diamond and sapphire rings around and 
around. 

“No; I suppose not,” he said, medi- 
tatively. “You must have left the school 
early this morning. Or isn’t it far 
away ?” 

“T left on the nine o’clock train,” she 

“answered at random. “It was a very 
slow train, too.” 

Again he shot a question at her. 
“Where is Madge’s school?” 

His unwonted interest in the matter 
began now to strike her as suspicious- 

ly singular. It had been a long time 
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since he last mentioned- Madge. Why 
should he care, especially in his pres- 
ent nervous, perturbed state, where her 
school was? Anything, however, was 
better than to have him talk about Roy, 
and his nearness to death. 

“It’s at New Milford, Connecticut,” 
she answered, promptly. 

“And that is where you have been, 
since yesterday morning?” he pressed. 

She felt her heart pounding up 
against her throat, but with a struggle 
she maintained an outward composure, 
and gave no sign of her sudden, grip- 
ping fear. 

“Of course,” she said, boldly. 

At that, he advanced upon her, pre- 
cipitately, with lifted, threatening fist, 
his face livid with a rage unleashed; 
she shrank back, in a swift access of 
terror. 

“You lie!” he cried, shrilly. “You 
haven’t been near New Milford. You’ve 
never been at Madge’s school. She’s 
perfectly well.” 

His clenched fist still hovered, poised, 
but she felt all the dizziness that might 
have followed a physical blow. She 
staggered, and caught, wildly, desper- 
ately, at the chair-back for support. It 
was only for an instant, however; and 
then, as desperately, she clutched at her 
presence of mind, and regained it. With 
a defiant toss of her head, she straight- 
ened herself, and took a step forward, 
braving the storm of his wrath. 

“How dare you?” she said, quietly. 
“How dare you?” 

“Because what I say is true,” he 
stormed; but his arm dropped. “I had 
the school on the telephone. They said 
that Madge was quite well—and hap- 
py,” he added, remembering. 

Brenda saw a loophole of possible 
escape, and darted for it. “You called 
up the wrong school,” she ventured. 
But her husband shook his head with 
conviction. 

Oh, no, I didn’t,” he insisted. “I 
called up the Ingleside.” 

“IT knew it,” was her ready response. 
“Madge left there ten days ago. She 
changed to Miss Mitten’s. It was chang- 
ing that gave her the cold.” 

It was more her manner than her 
words that raised a question in her hus- 
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band’s mind, Still he could not see how, 
if Madge were not still at Ingleside, 
the voice over the telephone could have 
answered so circumstantially. Had she 
been away from the school for ten days 
they must have said so. And in the 
mind of the young wife the same prob- 
lem was working. She was a truth-teller 
both by instinct and habit ; yet now that 
self-protection made urgent demand on 
her faculty of invention, she found her 
fictive faculty wonderfully fertile. 

“It was just like them at the Ingle- 
side to answer you that way,” she made 
haste to explain. “They didn’t at all like 
it because Madge was taken away.” And 
then Deynard recalled the tone—the 
veiled innuendo—of that so slightly em- 
phasized “never,” in the sentence: “Mrs, 
Deynard has never been here.” After 
all, he might be mistaken. How glad he 
would be to find that he was! But he 
would require something more than 
Brenda’s mere word to convince him. 

For the first time, he noted his wife’s 
quiet, almost somber garb. It was hard- 
ly the adornment a woman would 
_ choose in which to go to a rendezvous 
with a lover. And yet was it not pre- 
cisely what she, conspicuous doubly 
because of her stage fame, would select 
in order to avoid public recognition? 

“IT don’t see it,” he returned, 
brusquely. “But I’m willing to let you 
prove it. God knows I’ve got trouble 
enough without finding out that you 
have deceived me.” Retreating to the 
chimney-piece, he pressed an electric 
bell button. 

“Tsn’t my word sufficient?” she 
asked, a little proudly, though her heart 
misgave her. 

“No; it isn’t,” he declared roughly. 
“Not by a damn sight.” 

“You never knew me to tell you 
what wasn’t true,” was her plea. 

“No, that’s just it. I never knew be- 
cause I never questioned. You may 
have lied to me a thousand times. But 
I always believed you. This time I 
don’t. So, you see, it’s different. If you 
were at New Milford yesterday, it wont 
be hard to prove it. But no matter how 
hard it is, that’s what you’ve got to do.” 

“But, Nick—” she began, with a catch 
at her breath that went unobserved, 
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since at the same moment, the door 
opened to a footman, answering Dey- 
nard’s ring. 

As her husband ordered his third ab- 
sinthe, she sank into the chair by which 
she had been standing. 

“Will you have something?” he 
asked, perfunctorily. But Brenda shook 
her head. 

“Nothing, thank you,” she answered. 

When the man had taken up the tray 
and gone out, she began again, as she 
nervously employed herself in drawing 
off her gloves. 

“You may write to Madge, if you 
like, and find out,” she proposed ; but at 
this Deynard gave a grim chuckle. 

“We're not living in the early last 
century,” he said, with a frown. “I don’t 
propose to wait two or three days for 
what can be done in five minutes, You 
call up this Miss—What’s-her-name’s 
—school. Get her—the principal, I 
mean, not Madge—and let me ask her 
a couple of questions. That’s easy 
enough, isn’t it?” 

Brenda, irritably, threw her gloves 
on the table beside her. 

“T refuse to be so humiliated,” she 
declared. “Fancy such a thing! Asking 
some one to corroborate my statements. 
What would Miss Mittens think of me? 
What would she think of poor, dear 
Madge, with a sister whose husband 
required verification of her simplest as- 
sertions ?” 

For a second or two Deynard re- 
garded her without speaking. It seemed 
to him that she was squirming. His 
doubt, quieted in a measure, for a little, 
rose again, menacingly. 

“It wont be necessary to humiliate 
you,” he said, now more than ever per- 
sistent. “They needn’t know that you’ve 
reached home. I’ll let Barrows call up. 
Then I’ll inquire how Madge is, and 
ask if you are still with her. Nothing 
simpler than that.” 

Brenda rose once more. She was no 
longer able to disguise her uneasiness 
Indeed, she made small pretense of do- 
ing so. Her color came and went, fit- 
fully. She resorted to an assumption 
of still angrier indignation. 

“IT will permit nothing of the sort,” 
she cried. “If you refuse to take my 























word, then you must refuse. I never 
question yours. I never even ask, any 
more, where you have been. It seems a 
shame that I can’t go to see my little 
sister when she is ill, without being 
made to prove it.” 

Deynard offered no rejoinder. He 
stood silent, his back to the fireplace, 
his hands behind him, his eyes on the 
rug at his feet. And Brenda went on, 
in the same strain, to be checked only 
by the re-entrance of the footman, 
bringing the pale, milky-green mixture 
her husband had ordered. 

As Deynard took the glass, he spoke 
to the servant. 

“Ask Barrows to come here.” 

Brenda watched the man from_ the 
room. With the closing of the door, her 
voice rose again. 

“What are you going to do?” she 
demanded, tensely. 

For a long moment Deynard with- 
held his answer. Then: “I am going to 
have him get Miss Mittens on the wire 
for me,” he returned. 

“He can’t,” she flung back. “Miss 
Mittens hasn’t a telephone. She wont 
have one in the school.” 

Again her husband kept her waiting 
for his reply. He was slowly sipping his 
absinthe. 

“Ten to one,” he said, at length, be- 
tween sips, “there isn’t any Miss Mit- 
tens. If I remember, she was a charac- 
ter in something you once played in.” 

Her retort was stopped at her lips 
by the appearance of Barrows. 

The butler paused, deferentially, just 
inside the door, his hand still on the 
knob. His master finished the contents 
of the glass he held at his lips, before 
addressing him. Finally, measuring his 
words, he said: 

“Barrows, I want you to ask ‘Long 
Distance’ to give you New Milford, 
Connecticut. You wish to speak to—” 
and for an instant he paused, while 
Brenda, straining forward, hung wait- 
ing for what was to follow. “To the 
principal of the Ingleside School,” he 
added. “When. you get the lady, let me 
know.:I’ll talk to her.” 

And with his stereotyped: “Very 
good, sir,” the florid, over-stout butler 
withdrew. 
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“I thought you said you spoke to her, 
already,” Brenda flared. “If you were 
telling the truth—” 

“One liar in the house is more than 
enough,” was his biting rejoinder. “I 
spoke to her last night ; and you say she 
purposely deceived me. Now I am going * 
to tell her that. I am going to tell her 
just what you have told me. I am going _ 
to ask her if Miss Mittens lives out- 
side of acted comedy.” 

His wife took three hurried steps to- 
wards him, and fixed him with nar- 
rowed, level gaze. Never, in all her 
stage experience had she done a finer 
piece of acting. 

“If you say one word to that wo- 
man, I shall leave your house, and never 
see you or speak to you again—never.” 

A sneer quivered between Deynard’s 
lip and nostril. 

“Is Hampton so ready to take you?” 
he queried, cunningly. 

At this, once more, her. self-posses- 
sion deserted her, wholly. Her hands 
went to her suddenly hot face. Angry 
tears blinded her. 

“Oh, you beast!” she cried. “You 
beast !” 

She turned away from him, and 


‘ moved gropingly towards the door. The * 


first sharp, killing pain of the accusa- 
tion past, she felt stunned. It was with 
torturing effort that she dragged her 
feet across the room. Objects had be- 
come combined into one gray, indeter- 
minate blur. She stumbled against a 
chair; she bruised herself against the 
corner of a table, yet felt no bruise. 
How far—how infinitely far away the 
door seemed! Vaguely she heard a dull 
noise. Then Nick’s voice, as from a 
great distance, was saying something— 
she did not know what. And _ then, 
abruptly, startlingly, the door opened 
towards her, almost against her. 

A figure in livery was standing before 
her, begging her pardon, and holding 
something white out to her. After a 
long, long while, it seemed, she under- 
stood him. He was saying that a mes- 
senger had just left a note for her. In- 
stinctively she reached out for it with 
nerveless fingers. Instinctively, she was 
saying, “Thank you!” But her fingers 
weren’t holding it. It had slipped out 
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of them, and was floating downward— 
interminably floating downward—to- 
wards the floor. 

Hands fell roughly upon her shoul- 
ders, she was thrust rudely aside. The 
_ form of Nick Deynard emerged from 

the enveloping haze, his jeweled hand 
taking the note which, in some way 
that she could not understand, had got 
back again to the footman. 

“By God!” he cried, as the door 
closed again, leaving her still in the 
room, “He’s got a nerve, all right! 
Writing you already. I know his fist as 
well as my own. Here, take it, and open 
it, and read me what your lover has to 
say.” 

But, if Brenda Deynard heard what 
her husband said, she chose to ignore 
it. Once again she had turned towards 
the door ; but he was too quick for her. 

“Oh no, you don’t, my lady,” he 
snapped, intercepting her, twisting the 
key, and slipping it into his pocket. “If 
you wont open your billet-doux, I will. 
And you must stay to hear it.” 

Despairingly, she relaxed into the 
nearest chair. For anything that Phil 
Hampton might write her, she had no 
uneasiness. But her whole body and 
spirit had cried for release from the hu- 
miliating presence and words of this 
madman, drunk with wormwood, who 
had once vowed -before God to love, 
honor, and comfort her, as long as they 
both should live. Now that she was 
seated, her brain cleared a trifle. She 
was quite conscious that he was ripping 
the envelope apart and unfolding the 
enclosure. But for what followed, she 
was wholly unprepared. 

Her first hint that all was not as she 
expected, came with the realization 
that the sheet of paper was shaking 
violently in his hands. Then she saw 
that his brow had become ruddily suf- 
fused, and that his small, gray eyes 
were stretched wide, and that in them 
an ominous flame had kindled. Before 
she had time to experience alarm, how- 
ever, the storm broke. 

What was written there she had no 
means of knowing. It slipped from his 
fingers as the envelope had slipped from 
hers, and with a cry, inarticulate with 
rage, he lifted his arms above his head, 
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and started towards her. In his dis- 
torted face was the passion of murder. 
She had no strength to rise, no time to 
retreat, but cowered, helpless, with 
closed eyes turned away, and a feeble, 
futile, deterring hand outstretched. It 
was like a tragedy of the Roman arena, 
re-enacted—a savage beast crouched 
above a defenceless woman, ready to 
spring. Brenda, in that agonized mo- 
ment of expectancy, held her breath in 
terror. But the moment grew until she 
could hold it no longer. And then, the 
suspense beyond further endurance, she 
stole a glance at her threatening assail- 
ant—to spring up the next instant, with 
a new and different alarm at what she 
saw. 

It was as if a miracle had been 
wrought for her salvation. Deynard 


stood there helpless, his arms hanging a 


impotently, his face horribly drawn as- 
kew, his heavy underlip depending to 
one side, and his eyes staring—not with 
passion, now, but with sudden, abject 
terror. 

The absinthe and his unbridled rage 
together had done their work. It was 
obviously a case of partial, temporary 
paralysis. 

In the midst of her flurry of complex 
emotions. Brenda became conscious 
that some one was rapping, insistently, 
on the door. With an efficiency born of 
the emergency, she whirled the helpless 
Deynard about and forced him into the 
chair from which she had just risen. 
Then, without a word on her own part, 
or the feeblest effort at rebuke from 
him, she extracted the key from the 
pocket in which she had seen him place 
it, and hastened to make use of it. 

Barrows, his face abnormally long, 
confronted her. 

“New Milford on the wire?” she 
questioned. “Tell them to ring off; we 
shall not want them.” 

But it was not New Milford. “No, 
ma’am,” said Barrows. “It’s the Roose- 
velt Hospital, ma’am. They’re asking 
for Mr. Deynard, ma’am. Poor Mr. 
Roy died a moment ago.” 

Thereupon, all the world became 
black to Brenda. The last drop of her 
nervous force had been used up; she 
crumpled at Barrows’ feet, 


























V 


The Court Theatre was closed on 
Friday, not to open again until Tues- 
day evening. The announcement which 
caught the eye of the observant passer- 
by gave as a reason “the indisposition 
of Miss Eveleth.” But the newspapers 
attributed the closing to the death of 
young Deynard, who, as all the world 
knew, was the son of Miss Eveleth’s 
millionaire husband. Yet the indisposi- 
tion idea gave adequate excuse for 
Brenda’s absence from the funeral— 
which took place on Monday, not from 
the Deynard home on the avenue, as 
every one expected, but very quietly, 
from the unfortunate Roy’s own rooms 
in a studio building a block or two away. 
The boy’s father was present, of course, 
but, as one of the reporters put it to 
another, “he looked more dead than the 
corpse.” 

It was not known then—was not 
known generally, indeed, until some 
weeks later—that on the preceding Fri- 
day afternoon he had been moved, a 
very ill man, from his great house at 
Sixty-fourth Street, to a specially pre- 
pared suite at the Plaza. Nor was it 
known that on the same day, a little 
earlier, Mrs. Deynard had gone to her 
friend, Mrs. Hamerton, in the sumptu- 
ous Gladwyn Apartments, which faced 
the Park from the extremity of Seventh 
Avenue, taking with her her maid and 
a single small trunk. 

Doctor Nicoll, having ministered to 
both husband and wife, was about the 
only one, with the exception of Flora 
Hamerton,—to whom Brenda poured 
out, save for certain well-guarded omis- 
sions, the whole story,—who had even 
an inkling of the real situation. He had 
fancied at first, naturally enough, that 
the shock of young Deynard’s tragic 
end was responsible for the over- 
wrought nervous condition of each. 
But their anxiety to get away from each 
other, added to their failure to make 
any but the most perfunctory inquiry 
concerning each other’s well-being, 
awoke in him a suspicion that there was 
something beyond this, and altogether 
of a different nature. Moreover, now 
that he came to think of it, it was hardly 
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possible that the tidings of his son’s 
death, for which he had been fully pre- 
pared, could have caused, unaided, the 
thrombosis, which was evidenced’ in 
Nick Deynard’s fleeting paralysis. Nor 
was it at all probable that her hus- 
band’s loss had induced in Brenda Dey- 
nard the excited, hysterical state in 
which he found her. 

He had managed by dint of some- 
what heroic measures to get Deynard 
in a fit state to appear at the funeral, 
and to brace up Brenda so that she 
could resume her part in “Designing 
Hillary.” But neither of them was by 
any means in a condition to undergo 
further severe nervous strain, and he 
told them so. Especially had he warned 
his man patient; for the millionaire, 
from the very first—as soon, that is, as 
he regained control of his muscles—had 
exhibited a restless impatience to leave 
his rooms, in order, apparently, to exe- 
cute some secret but. obsessing design. 

In vain the pompous little white- 
haired and mustached physician endeav- 
ored by hint, cajolery and even threat, 
to learn just the nature of this enemy 
that was fighting against his best offices. 
Several times he had surprised Deynard 
handling a sheet of note paper which, 
on the doctor’s appearance, he guiltily 
hid away. And on each of these occa- 
sions his heart was pounding beyond its 
wont, and he seemed flushed and agi- 
tated far in excess of the normal. So 
Nicoll came to fancy that in that piece 
of writing lay the key to most, if not all, 
of the trouble. When he had asked to 
see it, and had been sternly, almost an- 
grily, refused, he laid the matter before 
Brenda. And her attitude resulted in 
conviction. She evidenced an aggrava- 
tion of the nervous symptoms he had 
been endeavoring to alleviate, while she 
denied, with emphasis and what he re- 
garded as altogether uncalled-for fer- 
vor, any knowledge of the paper and 
its contents, 

Nevertheless, when, on Tuesday 
morning, she met Phil Hampton, for 
the first time since the whole wretched 
combination of events, this contribution 
of his to the dénouement, was the first 
thing she mentioned. The mecting oc- 
curred in the wings of the theatre, where 
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the company had gathered, at eleven 
o’clock, for rehearsal—the object of 
which was a final effort to work into 
acceptable shape the performance of an 
understudy who had been suddenly 
called upon to fill the soubrette rdle. 

“Awfully sorry, dear girl, about 
everything,” he had begun, taking her 
cool hand, with a cordial pressure. 

In the dim light there, a little off 
stage, she had not noted his approach, 
and the suddenness of his address 
startled her. But she gathered her wits 
instantly. After a cautious glance over 
her shoulder to make sure she would 
not be overheard, she came back with: 

“What was in that note you sent me 
on Friday?” 

The earnest emphasis of her inquiry 
confused him. For a moment he was at 
a loss. 

“Note!” he exclaimed. “Friday?” 

“Yes; note—Friday,” she repeated. 

Then he recalled. “Oh yes. Of course. 
Why I—but didn’t you read it?” 

“T never even saw it. You see it came 
just about the time we heard of Roy’s 
death, and—and—somehow, it disap- 
peared.” 

“It was of no great consequence,” he 
told her. “Just an apology for my ab- 
sence Thursday evening. I was called 
out of town, and didn’t have a chance 
even to send a wire.” 

Brenda looked incredulous. “Was 
that all?” she pressed. 

“Absolutely all.” 

“You're quite sure you didn’t write 
any of your nonsensical compliments ?” 

“T swear I didn’t. Why? Do you think 
some of the servants might have got 
it?” 

“T think Nick may have got it,” she 
prevaricated. “And Nick is insanely 
jealous of you.” 

Hampton laughed, boyishly. “Oh non- 
sense!” he exclaimed. “That’s the rich- 
est thing, yet. You’re joking.” 

But Brenda’s big, dark eyes were 
very serious. “I said ‘insanely,’” she 
pointed out. “And I was never more 
serious. I think he’s mad.” 

“But to be jealous of me! Of all per- 
sons! Why you and I have been like 
brother and sister. And no one knows 
it better than Nick, himself.” 
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“Of course. That’s why I say he’s 4 


lost his reason. Do you suppose Roy’s 


accident could have had this result? ~ 
I’m afraid to live in the house with ~ 
him. I’ve gone to Flora Hamerton‘s,” 

The young actor’s handsome, mobile 
face became sympathetic. “Poor chap!” 
he commiserated. “And poor girl!” 
_“T’m afraid for you,” she told -him. 
“He evidently imagines you are trying 
to take me away from him. Now that 
I’ve left the house, and he doesn’t know 
where I’ve gone, he’ll be sure to come 
to you. I know it.” 

“Let him come, poor chap. I’ll do my 
best to convince him that he’s making 
the biggest mistake of his life. What 
stumps me is, how he ever got such a 
notion.” 

She paused for a moment, consider- 
ing. She had not known until Phil spoke ~~ 
that he, too, was out of the cast on © 
Thursday night. She concluded that 
might have been enough, in Nick’s un- 
balanced state, to start the suspicion; 
and his failure to find her at New Mil- 
ford had been sufficient to confirm it. 
But in such an event, the note from 
Hampton should have tended to disa- 
buse his mind. Insted of which, appar- 
ently, it had only fixed the impression 
more firmly. 

“You can never tell where crazy per- 
sons get their notions,” was her reply. 
“The more preposterous they are, the 
more they seem to like them.” 

Hampton’s hand fondled his promi- 
nent, clean-shaven chin thoughtfully. 
“Why, I sent him a note of condolence 
on Saturday,” he said. “And I saw him 
at the funeral, yesterday.” 

“But did he see you?” she asked. 

“No,. I don’t think he did. He was 
looking direful. I never saw such a 
change in anyone in so short a time. 
Why, it’s only a week ago to-day since 
we had a drink together at the Lambs; 
and he was looking very fit, then.” 

“The whole world seems to have 
turned over in 2 week,” commented 
Brenda, enigmatically. 

The beginning of the rehearsal 
brought their conversation to an end, 
and it was not resumed that day, until 
after the performance in the evening— 
when Hampton, embarrassed and con- _ 























trite, came to Brenda Deynard with the 
humblest of regrets and apologies ; and 
when she, good-natured and long-suf- 
fering as she usually was, gave way to 
a furious outburst of indignant wrath 
and sent him away unexcused and un- 
pardoned. 

Hampton, following the rehearsal, 
had reached his modest little Forty-sixth 
street hotel at about four o’clock, to 
hear over the wire from the office, not 
fifteen minutes later: 

“Mr. Deynard is calling.” 

The announcement, in view of his 
talk with Brenda, was not unexpected ; 
yet, for just a moment—all that she had 
said to him still fresh in mind—he 
hesitated as to whether he had best see 
his visitor in the little reception room, 
down stairs, or have him shown to his 
apartment. He had the man of refine- 
ment’s detestation of scenes, and the 
question in his mind was whether the 
more public meeting place would have 
a deterring effect. His choice fell, how- 
ever, on his own rooms, as involving 
less risk of publicity. 

“Ask Mr. Deynard to come up,” he 
directed ; then he busied himself in rid- 
ding his largest and most comfortable 
leathern chair of certain parcels from 
his haberdasher, which had been de- 
livered in his absence. 

But when, after a minute or two, 
Mr. Deynard appeared, he was in no 
mood for occupying it. He paused near 
the door, a somber, funereal figure in 
his correct mourning, the effect of 
which was made doubly lugubrious by 
his ashen pallor. Hampton had ad- 
vanced, cordially, with outstretched, 
welcoming hand, but his caller point- 
edly ignored it. His own right hand 
was buried deep in his overcoat pocket, 
and the eyes of the actor, instinctively 
seeking it, detected, outlined by the 
thin cloth, that which appeared sus- 
piciously like. the pointed muzzle of a 
revolver. 

Whether right or wrong in this, there 
was at any rate, no denying that 
Brenda Deynard had avoided exagger- 
ation in indicating her husband’s atti- 
tude. Assuredly, his call could not be 
interpreted as friendly. It had been 
Hampton’s intention to get in the first 
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word—to take his visitor off his feet, so 
to speak, with a burst of cordial, sym- 
pathetic greeting. But there was that in 
the man’s eyes, as well as in his bear- 
ing, that put this beyond his power of 
execution. And so, trepidantly, suspi- 
cious of that sharply bulging pocket, 
yet not daring to give a sign, he waited 
the.other’s initiative. 

Though this strained _ situation 
seemed of never-ending duration, it 
could not have lasted over a second or 
two at most. Then from Deynard’s gray 
lips broke a veritable torrent of vitu- 
perative profanity; and Hampton, re- 
leased at length, from the pacific obli- 
gations of his hostship, answered not in 
word but in action. 

Before Deynard could so much as 
sense his intention, he had thrown him- 
self upon him, locked his own left arm 
through the left arm of the millionaire, 
and so flung him violently around. In 
this wise he gained a position at his 
back and gripping his right arm low 
down near the wrist, jerked it suddenly 
from his pocket, with the result that the 
revolver, his clutch upon it loosened, 
came out too, only to go spinning half- 
way across the room, The man, in his 
weakened, nerveless incapacity, was 
scarcely less easy to handle than a 
manikin; and, now that he had dis- 
armed him, Hampton, with practically 
no effort, pushed him towards the big 
leathern chair, and dropped him into it. 

Having thus readily commanded the 
situation, he could afford to be tolerant. 
With a nonchalance that contrasted 
strangely with the dramatic scene just 
enacted, he picked up the little shin- 
ing weapon, and inspected it with a half 
smile. Then, dropping it upon his desk 
and turning to Deynard, who seemed — 
stunned by the rapid succession of 
events, he said, quite calmly: 

“I hardly expected this of you, Nick.” 

His voice roused the beligerant vis- 
itor. He looked up, with a swift frown. 

“Curs such as you seldom expect 
their deserts,” he growled. 

“If you could talk reason for a mo- 
ment, we might understand each other 
better,” the younger man suggested. “I 
give you my word I don’t know what 
all the row’s about.” 
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Deynard sneered, nastily. “Oh hell!” 
he muttered. “Cut that out, damn you!” 

“T swear I don’t, Nick.” The pathetic 
picture of his one-time friend, broken, 
helpless, made him wonderfully consid- 
erate. 

The other fixed him with penetrating 
eyes in which burned a mixture of 
hatred and contempt. 

“And I swear you lie!” he cried. 
“You know that you spent a day and a 
night with my wife. And I know it. 
And, by God, I’m going to kill you 
for it!” : 

He lifted himself with an effort, and 
flung forward. But Hampton caught 
him in his arms, and forced him rough- 
ly back into the chair. 

“That’s a dastardly, outrageous fab- 
rication,” he ‘said hotly. “It’s unjust to 
your wife—than whom a purer woman 
never lived—unjust to yourself, and 
unjust to me. What, in Heaven’s name, 
ever gave you the preposterous notion, 
I cant imagine. You certainly must 
have more to go on than that we hap- 
pened to be out of the cast on the same 
evening. But whatever it is, it’s led you 
into the greatest error of your life, 
Nick.” 

Deynard began fumbling in an inside 
coat pocket. “Maybe,” he mumbled, 
you'll deny your own handwriting.” 
He produced a folded sheet of note 
paper, and spread it open. “Look at 
that,” he commanded, “and dare to tell 
me you didn’t write it. Dare to tell me 
you didn’t send it to her, that Friday 
morning, in less than half an hour after 
you and she parted.” 

At sight of the penned words all the 
younger man’s composure suddenly 
vanished. His handsome face flushed 
hotly. His ‘disengaged hand went 
abruptly to his sleek head. He started 
to speak, and then checked himself. But 
the outraged husband, noting what he 
believed to be indications of guilt con- 
firmed, chuckled malignly. 

“That’s what I’ve got to go on,” he 
affirmed, fiercely, between close-set 
teeth. “That! That beautiful little poem, 
in which you’ve set down in black and 
white the evidence of your guilt and 
hers.” 

But Phil Hampton was paying no 
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heed. His eyes were on the paper, and 
its lines were repeating themselves in 
his confused, perplexed brain—Swin- 
burne’s lines, that he had copied so 
carefully, in small, but characterful, 
firm hand. 


For a day and a night Love sang to us, 
played with us; 
—— us round from the dark and the 
’ hght; 
And our hearts were fulfilled of the 
music he made with us, 
Made with our hearts and our lips while 
he stayed with us, 
Stayed in mid-passage his pinions 
from flight 
For a day and a night. 


“You never thought I’d see it, of 
course. You thought I wouldn’t be up 
so early; that it would go straight to | 
her, in her room, where she’d be get- 
ting into a negligée to make me believe 
she hadn’t been out with you since the 
previous morning. But your plan didn’t 
work out just right. And so I caught 
you—the pair of you. And I’m going to 
make you pay—make both of you pay, 
damn you!” 

Hampton heard only a murmured 
discord of sounds, a jumble of unintel- 
ligible words. He turned his back on 
the sable figure in the chair, and darted 
across the room to his little writing 
desk in the corner, near the window, 
where, nervously, he was tossing about 
his disordered papers—his mixed col- 
lection of letters and bills and circulars. 

In an instant he had come upon that 
which, all at once, it had occurred to 
him must be there—the note he had 
written that Friday morning, to Brenda. 
And with the finding, the whole process 
of the making of that hideous error be- 
came clear to him. The copy of that ex- 
tract from Swinburne’s “At Parting,” 
he had made ten days or two weeks 
before; he had folded it once, as was 
his habit, and tossed it aside, meaning 
later to enclose it in a letter to—well, 
certainly not to Mrs. Deynard. On Fri- 
day morning, just as he had finished 
the scribble to Brenda which he had 
now recovered—just as he had folded 
it once, as was his habit—the telephone 
had called him. And then he had gone 


‘back to his desk and picked up the 


folded verse, in mistake for the folded 





















note, and had sent it off by messenger 
to the one woman of all women for 
whom it was not intended! 

He tried to explain this, now, clearly 
and with conviction, to his crazed ac- 
cuser. But Deynard only laughed a 
grim, blood-curdling, uncanny sort of 
laugh and refused to so much as look 
at the note which Hampton vainly 
pressed upon him. 

“That doesn’t mean anything to me,” 
he said, sneeringly, “except that the pair 
of you fixed it up together, after my 
getting the pretty poem. Actor and ac- 
tress! Clever on the stage, both of you, 
but damn stupid off, if you thought for 


a moment I could be deceived by that . 


old game.” 

“As God Almighty is my judge, Nick, 
cried the young man, desperately, “it’s 
true—every word of it.” 

The other shook his head. 

“Too cheap, too cheap,” he com- 
mented. “I’m no fool. I’ve had a little 
bit of experience in such matters, my- 
self. If I’m wrong, give me proof of it, 
not miserable, makeshift fabrications 
like that. Prove an alibi. Prove where 
you were, all day Thursday, where you 
were Thursday night, and who was 
with you. That ought to be easy 
enough.” 

For the first time since he entered 
the apartment, Deynard felt that he 
really had the whip-hand. Physically, 
the younger man was his master. But 
he was no match for him, he thought, 
when it came to subtle circumvention. 
He straightened himself in the big 
chair, and rested his white hands, now 
ringless, .complacently on its broad 
arms. Hampton, on the contrary, recog- 
nized at once his own disadvantage-— 
his predicament. 

“I was out of town, Thursday,” he 
temporized. 

“So was she,” was Deynard’s laconic 
reply. 

“But not together. She must have 
made that clear to you.” 

“That is precisely what she didn’t do. 
She lied, just as you’ve been doing.” 

The actor had dropped the two folded 
sheets of paper back upon his desk. His 
fingers doubled over his palms. His 
hands clenched. 
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“It’s all your vile imagination,” he 
charged, 

“Prove it,” Deynard insisted, coolly. 
“Where were you? Whom were you 
with ?” 

Hampton’s fists relaxed. 

“I can’t, Nick,” he confessed, frankly, 
“You must see I can’t. It was a woman, 
of course. But it wasn’t your wife. God 
knows it wasn’t.” 

“If it was, of course you’d have no 
hesitation in telling me. Oh, what’s the 
use of this?” Deynard stood up. “I 
knew it before I came here. Now, I 
know it a little better. That’s all.” 

He started towards the desk, his eyes 
upon the two sheets of paper. But 
Hampton intercepted him. The revolver 
lay there, too, and he was in no mind 
to permit its owner to recover it. 

“T’ll take care of that,” he said, 
quietly. 

“I only want the poem,” returned the 
other man. And he added, bitingly: 
“Your sweetheart hasn’t seen it yet.” _ 

For reply, the actor snatched it up, 
quickly, and tore it into small pieces. 

“If I had needed anything further 
to convince me,” said Deynard, with 
curling lip, as he turned towards the 
door, “that would have done it.” 


VI 


In May, Nick Deynard instituted suit 
for divorce. Meanwhile, he had had 
some rather expensive detective work 
done. Meanwhile too, chance had flung 
certain confirmatory information his 
way. So that all of Flora Hamerton’s 
well-meant efforts to effect a reconcili- 
ation between parted husband and wife 
went for naught. 

The run of “Designing Hillary” had 
come to an end in early April. During. 
the last weeks of it, Brenda and Hamp- 
ton were constantly shadowed—which 
they were not very long in finding out. 
And it was this, rather than any falling 
off in the comedy’s power of attraction, 
that led to its withdrawal. Almost im- 
mediately Hampton had gone abroad, 
and Brenda had hidden herself at Flora 
Hamerton’s country place, on Long 
Island. 
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There, where she was much alone, 
save for Flora’s two pedigreed collies, 
Rory and Maida, which were devoted 
to her, and invariably accompanied her 
on her long walks about the neighbor- 
hood, she had abundant time and oppor- 
tunity for reflection; and hour after 
hour, day after day, her thoughts were 
busy, not alone with sensational, recent 
events, but with a hundred and one in- 
cidents of her association with the man 
who had come to judge her so un- 
justly. For her own part, she was more 
than just: she was able to do what 
scarcely one woman in a_ thousand 
could have done under like circum- 
stances: she was able to put herself in 
her husband’s place, and to view things 
from his standpoint. In this way she 
got a true perspective, and so tempered 
her reproach. 

Nick was not faultless, by any means ; 
yet for his attitude in the present cri- 
sis, there was no small measure of ex- 
cuse. He had not been unreasonable. He 
had not been suspicious even, without 
excellent cause. In the face of her one 
‘ deception regarding Madge’s invented 
illness, could he be blamed for asking 
proof that she had not deceived him 
further? Would any man, under simi- 
lar circumstances, accept a mere asser- 
tion? And right there lay the horror of 
it all. If her life depended upon it, she 
could not tell him how and where she 
had spent that day and that night. And 
honor had sealed the lips of Phil Hamp- 
ton just as inseparably. 

Again and again, in these weeks of 
close intimacy, Flora Haterton had 
lost patience with her because of what 
had seemed her stubborn refusal to con- 
fide even in her, But she could confide 
in no one, in‘this instance; and that 
made the whole miserable business just 
that much harder to bear and—for any- 
one not prodigiously clairvoyant—to 
understand. 

“Don’t be an unconscionable little 
Aool,”’ Flora had admonished her. 
“Think what it means to you. You have 
everything the heart of one woman can 
desire—everything, that is, except the 
madly passionate pestering of a young 
Adonis—and- you may have that, too, 
for all I know, you sly minx. And you’re 
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going to give it all up, rather than in- 
volve some one in Heaven only knows 
what—some one who probably wouldn't 
make room for you on a narrow side- 
walk when you’re no longer Nick’s 
wife. Why, I’d confess to anything, 
from parricide to bigamy, and incrimi- 
nate everybody, from Taft to Morrie 
Loeb, before I’d take a chance of los- 
ing Nick Deynard.” 

She certainly was a “dear,” that 
Flora Hamerton, She would do any- 
thing in the world for you, if she liked 
you. Only in this matter she didn’t un- 
derstand and Brenda couldn’t enlighten 
her. The mercenary view she took of 
the situation was not Brenda’s either. 
She had no fear of poverty. She could 
always make “good money” in her 
profession. She was still young, and 
she had her beauty as well as_ her 
talent, but the disgrace of the scan- 
dal, should it come to be aired in 
the courts, was a nightmare to her. 
Besides, though she had never been 
passionately in love with Nick, she had 
been fond of him, in a way. He was not 
what one would call an old man, yet; 
but he had lost the stamina and resili- 
ency of youth, and his years of dissipa- 
tion were telling on him. How patheti- 
cally worn he had looked that last morn- 
ing in the library! 

It was because she had never been 
passionately in love with him that she 
could overlook, in a degree at least, his 
recent neglect, and the infidelities of 
which she felt reasonably assured, 
though she had never sought definite 
confirmation of the waif words that, 
from time to time, had reached her. She 
felt all the better, not knowing for cer- 
tain. Had she been a Flora Hamerton 
she would probably have made sure, 
and divorced him, securing with her 
freedom a royal alimony. But her affec- 
tion for him was more that of a daugh- 
ter. She was willing to put up with 
much, so long as there had been no open 
breach in their relations, Until that last 
day he had, ostensibly at least, accorded 
her the respect which she claimed as 
her due. He had not flaunted his trans- 
gressions. He had still, apparently, been 
proud of her. And so she was resigned to 
her chill, loveless life. Before very long, 









she had thought, he would have need of 
her. She meant to be his staff in his 
old age. It had given her a certain com- 
pensating satisfaction to feel that she 
would thus be able to pile coals of fire 
on his head, and so bring him to a 
realization of other admirable qualities 
in her, which hitherto he had hardly 
suspected. 

In the course of her musing, she lived 
over again one episode after another of 
their married life, and especially of that 
first year, over sea, And the brightest 
spots in the galaxy of events were those 
in which she had appeared to best ad- 
vantage, not from any excessive vanity 
on her part, but because at such times 
Nick’s delight in her formed her pleas- 
antest memories, One of these occa- 
sions was the Sunday of the Grand 
Prix, at Longchamp, in which Nick’s 
darling three--year-old, Helvetia, was 
entered. The mare was not even placed, 
but Brenda, in this international gather- 
ing of beautiful women, beautifully 
gowned, had won easily from the large 
and formidable field ; and Nick had for- 
gotten Helvetia’s defeat in his delight 
over the general acclaim accorded his 
wife’s superlative charms. Her fame, 
garnered here, had followed her about 
Europe, to achieve its apotheosis, even- 
tually, in Sweden, where she had been 
presented at Court, and openly compli- 
mented by His Majesty, the late King 
Oscar. 

In her walks about the Hamerton es- 
tate, Brenda preferred, usually, to keep 
to the woods and meadows, following, 
for the most part, narrow foot-paths or 
unfrequented roads, But one bright, ge- 
nial day, in May’s first week, desiring 
to get to a certain famed lake, on an 
adjoining property, belonging to one of 
the money lords of New York, she 
found herself tramping along a broad, 
well-kept highroad. Tory and Maida 
were all of a hundred yards in advance 
of her, frisking from one side of the 
road to the other, nosing under hedges, 
or leaping low stone walls, to bark, glee- 
fully, with plumed tails wagging, at 
startled, ruminant cows. As usual, she 
was meditatively absorbed, and not un- 
til a sharp yelp of distress from one of 
the collies fetched her all at once back 
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to the present and her surroundings, 
was she conscious that a long, low, rac- 
ing motor car had been approaching at 
high speed. A quick glance showed her 
Maida, lying as if dead by the roadside, 
and her own scream seemed like a pro- 
longed echo of the dog’s yelp. 

Almost at the same instant the gray, 
smoking car came to a panting stop be- 
side her, and the dust-coated and gog- 
gled driver in a voice that was surpris- 
ingly feminine, called: 

“Oh, I hope I haven’t hurt your 
collie!” 

There was something strikingly fa- 
miliar to the hearer in the speaker’s in- 
tonation, and torn between desire to get 


_to the injured animal with all speed and 


curiosity as to the apologist, Brenda 
turned inquiring eyes upon the person 
at the wheel. Whereupon, there was a 
second exclamation, which carried rev- 
elation in its accents. 

“Why, of all persons—Brenda Eve- 
leth !” 

“Joy Fane!” 

Already a man who had occupied the 
second seat had leaped out, and was 
running back, down the road to ascer- 
tain the extent of poor Maida’s hurt. 

“Come, jump in,” Miss Fane invited, 
“and I’ll back the machine. Oh, I hope 
I didn’t do him any harm! He ran 
straight in front of the car.” 

Even as she spoke, Brenda was be- 
side her, the gear reversed, and the 
motor gliding speedily backward. 

To the delighted relief of both young 
women, the collie was more frightened 
than hurt. Her heavy coat had pro- 
tected her, and all she had suffered was 
a slight cut on the left thigh. Rory 
was barking solicitously over her, and 
when they reached her she was just 
feebly wagging a responsive tail. 

“Where are you staying?” Joy Fane 
asked. And when Brenda told her, she 
insisted on taking Maida into the car 
and delivering her safe at her own ken- 
nel, “I'll tell you,” she added, “you come 
along, too, and show me the way, and 
then I’ll bring you back here. You 
can leave the other dog here with 
Thomas. It wont take us over ten min- 
utes, will it?” 

So Brenda, who was not a little curi- 
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ous about her old friend, whom she had 
not seen in at least three vears, setter 
acceded to her proposal. 

“Do take off those goggles for. a 
minute, joy,” she urged, as they sped 
away, “and let me look at you. Think of 
my recognizing you by your voice 
alone, after all this time!” 

Very deftly and promptly, with one 
hand, the young woman obliged her, re- 
vealing a childish, flower-like face, 
pretty, after a not uncommon, fair 
model, but almost wholly lacking in 
character. 

“Have I changed much?” she asked, 
interestedly, with a quick smile. 

“Not a bit,” Brenda told her. 
more than your voice.” 

“T feel older,” she said. “Ages older.” 

“You silly child,” Brenda lavghed. 
“Why, you're just a baby still. Now 
tell me hat you have been doing. Of 
course you are not in the chorus any 
more?” 

“Certainly mot,’ she emphasized. 
“Why, that’s been so long ago that 
everyone has forgotten it, except you, 
you old dear. Didn’t you ever hear the 
story they tell on me? When I threw 
over Charlie Whitney for Ike Stachel- 
berg, somebody asked Charlie, who was 
drinking himself to death on my ac- 
count— 

“Oh Joy!” Brenda rebuked, frown- 
ing. She remembered when the girl had 
joined the chorus in which she was en- 
gaged—a shy, innocent little thing, from 
some small town up in the state, with 
a fairly good voice, and a piquant little 
rosebud face. She had taken a fancy to 
her at once, had gathered her under her 
More experienced wing, as it were, and 
had warned her of the multifarious 
perils that lay in her path, and advised 
her how best to avoid them. But she 
soon feund that she was dealing with a 
“weaker sister” indeed. The child was 
completely carried away by the glam- 
our of Broadway’s white lights, and 
craved silks and satins and gems, the 
more dazzlingly to reflect them. It was 
the musical director of the show who 
first aided her towards her ambition, 
Brenda remembered, but she had no 
idea how many subsequent assistants 
had been interested m bringing poor, 
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silly, little Joy to her present position | 
of affiuence, with a ten-thousand-dollar 
racing car, and a skilled mechanician © 
in liv 4 

“Oh, Joy 


4 forgot,” chirruped., 


“Goody-goody as ever, eh?” 
But Brenda did not answer her. eG 
“That just reminds me,” the other 7 
rattled on. “I saw you about six -weeks 7 
ago, in town; but you evidently didn’t 


see me. I was cutting through Eighty- | 
first Street, from the Park to my home ~ 


—I’m living on Riverside Drive, dear— 


and I saw you get out of a taxicab, at 
the corner of Columbus Avenue, and go 
into a hotel there.” 


Brenda’s color, as she listened, slowly : 


faded. At the last words she caught her ~ 
breath audibly. Maida was squirming 4 
between her knees, and to hide her em-*— 


barrassment she leant over and rebuked 4 : | 


the collie. 


“I know it hurts, but you must sit 


still. We'll soon be home now.” Then 


she said to Joy: “Oh yes. I was calling | 


on a friend there.” 

“I see Nick every once in a while,” 
the girl added, with a familiarity which 
Brenda resented. They were the most 
casual acquaintances in the chorus-girl 
days. What right had she to call him 
“Nick” ? 

“Do you?” she returned, 
coldly. 

“Yes. Jim and he are great friends, 
you know.” 

“Jim?” she had not the smallest no- 
tion of whom the young woman was 
speaking. 

“Jim Cochran. Didn’t you know? 
Yes, it’s Jim now. You’ve heard of him, 
of course. He’s a power in Tammany, 
you know. And one of the biggest con- 
tractors in New York.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard of him,” Brenda 
"eas 
“He’s awfully good to me, dear,” Joy 
pursued, not noticing the change in her 
companion’s manner. “He takes me 
abroad every summer. He bought this 
car for me over there, last year.” 

Brenda was glad when, Maida hav- 
ing been turned over to the head gar- 
dener and the return trip accomplished, 
she found herself alone with the de- 
lighted Rory. The chance meeting with 


a_ trifle 
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the gay Miss Fane had sown within 
her the seed of a fresh disquiet, which 
was to blossom and flower sooner than 
she could have then foreseen. 

That evening, Flora Hamerton came 
out from town, loaded down and over- 
flowing with the very freshest news. 
Nick had spent the afternoon with her, 
and she had used every argument, old, 
new, and second best, with which she 
was provided, to bring him to reason. 
Indeed, she had done more than that: 
she had mixed for him with her own 
hands a continuous succession of high- 
balls, made with his favorite brand of 
Scotch whisky, the softening effect of 
which had been to make easy the glean- 
ing of certain vital bits of information, 
which, otherwise, must have remained 
fast locked behind his reticent teeth. 

As Flora sat talking in the smaller 
of the two quaint colonial drawing 
rooms, Brenda, listenmg, got a clearer, 
truer impression of her friend than in 
all the previous years of their acquaint- 
ance. She was not young—she had a 


’ daughter as old as Brenda—but Time 


had only smiled upon her and, bearing 
no mark of his frowns, she appeared at 
most but little over thirty. In figure she 
possessed a graceful charm of line, an 
alluring roundness, significant of whole- 
some youth and foreign to middle age. 
She was fair, soft-skinned and violet- 
eyed, But it was not of these outward 
charms that Brenda had now such an 
illuminating vision. It was rather of 
the heart and soul of the woman—of 
her ego—her inner self. She saw there 
all seven of the virtues, but she saw 
love and loyalty paramount. Only that 
morning she had been thinking of her 
as mercenary. She felt now, in the light 
of her fuller understanding, that she 
should on her knees ask pardon for the 
thought. 

“Nick wept a tear or two in the 
course of the afternoon,” Flora in- 
formed her. “But in all justice I am 
bound to admit, Brenda, dear, that it 
was after the fifth or sixth high-ball. 
He also said some very sweet things 
about you. He declared that you had 
made him very happy, and that he 
had done that worship-the-ground-you- 
walk-on thing, until he had found you 
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out. He said that your ‘Dinner’s ready, 
Nick,’ would ring in his ears as long as 
he has ears to hear a ring, and that the 
rustle of your skirts had echoed through 
his dreams every night since you went 
away. Of course I’m laughing now, 
because that sort of thing doesn’t go 
very far with me, or you either, but 
for all that, he does feel pretty bad 
about the whole matter. He says that 
it’s just as his friends have been say- 
ing behind his back—he was too old 
to hold you; that you wanted a younger 
man, and that you found one, ready- 
made and right at your hand, in Phil 
Hampton. I swore that that was all a 
lie, that I knew it was a lie. I even told 
him that I knew who it was that Hamp- 
ton spent that day and night with, and 
what do you suppose he did?” She 
paused for an answer, and Brenda said 
she hadn’t the faintest idea. 

“He took a note out of his pocket, 
which he says he found in one of your 
drawers.” 

“A note!” Brenda echoed. 

“A note from Phil, saying: ‘Here’s 
to Thursday! The days will be long 
until then.’” 

Brenda’s great, dark eyes flashed with 
sudden indignation. “What an out- 
rage!” she cried, resentfully. “That 
note was written last autumn, and 
Nick knows it. He saw it at the time. 
He must remember it. If he doesn’t, it’s 
a sure sign that his brain is softening. 
Phil wrote it in answer to my letter 
telling him about ‘Designing Hillary,’ 
suggesting that there was a part in it 
for him, and asking him to dine with 
us, and run over the manuscript. 
Wasn’t his note dated?” 

“No sign of a date,” retured Flora, 
“and it looked as fresh as paint.” 

“If Phil has my letter, that will 
show,” Brenda declared. “His note is 
just the fitting, logical answer to it. Un- 
less Nick has something more convinc- 
ing than that, he’ll never dare to go 
into the divorce court.” 

“He has something more convincing, 
my dear,” Flora said, quietly. “He has 
the driver of the taxicab who took you 
that Thursday morning from your 
home to a drug store on Columbus 
Avenue, where you picked up a gentle- 
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man, and from there to a hotel at 
Eighty-first Street.” 

For a moment the younger woman, 
her face blanched, sat dumb with the 
shock of the revelation. And Flora 
Hamerton went on: 

“He has the page of the hotel regis- 
ter for that day as well, with the sig- 
nature: ‘Henry Webb and wife, Balti- 
more,’ in what he says is Phil Hamp- 
ton’s handwriting, slightly disguised.” 

Brenda’s whole body was shaking as 
with a sudden chill. When at length, 
she spoke, it was between chattering 
teeth. 

“It wasn’t Phil’s writing at all,” she 
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said. “Oh Flora, Flora, this is terrible!” 
She broke into convulsive sobbing. 
Whereupon her friend was instantly at 
her side. 

“There, there, dear,” she soothed. 
“Don’t you see? It is better you should 
know just what he has ‘on’ you? The 
only thing I can’t understand is, why 
you should have insisted on keeping me 
in the dark all this time.” 

Three days later, while still at the 
Hamerton place, Brenda was served 
with a summons in her husband’s di- 
vorce proceedings. 


(To be continued.) 


MORE EPI-DRAMA-GRAMS 
By Frank J. WiLstacu 


When a tragedy proves a fiasco it is considered a side-splitting farce. 
* * * 


There are so many wild west shows out this year that the wild west 


hasn’t much of a show. 


xk * 
Vivisection may be cruel; but what about the poor dogs they try the 


plays on out of town. 


* * x 
Our theatrical managers might all be rich if it were not for the leaks,— 


and the onions. 


* * 
An actor can’t act unless he is an actor, any more than an actor on a bat 


is an acrobat. 


* kk 
You can no more get the public to accept a bad play than that you can 


twist sea sand into a solid rope. 


* kx 
The spire of St. Paul’s cathedral is like a carpet tack set on end compared 


to the aspirations of some actors. 


* * * 


A manager says that actors are humble; an animal trainer that tigers are 
affectionate. Never met with either that filled the description. 




















THIS article is precisely what its title indicates, that is, in it DeWolf Hopper expresses his 


opinion of himself. 


ONFIDENTIALLY, between 

ourselves, entre nous, as it were, 

I have known DeWolf Hopper, 

the actor, for a good many years. 

I have been with him under all sorts 

of conditions. Indeed, I doubt if there 

be any human being who has known 
or knows him better than I do. 

I remember Hopper, the actor, who 


was then quite a young chap, back in 
1885, when he joined the forces of the 
McCall Opera Company. The number 
of illusions he had on the subject of 
acting was quite appalling. Like all 
beginners in the “drammer,” he was 
filled up to the brim with plans for 
the revolutionizing of the stage. But, 
between ourselves, I have every rea- 
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son to believe that shortly after he 
became a sure-enough actor of parts 
with the McCall organization, he be- 
gan to realize that enthusiastic as he 
was, he might possibly learn some- 
thing from experience. 

‘Now, there may be, and undoubt- 
edly there are, several sets of opinions 
extant as to Hopper’s ability as an 
actor. I have communed with Hopper, 
the actor, time and time again, on this 
very subject. But, not having trou- 
bled him on this score for some time, I 
decided, the other afternoon, before 
going to the ball game, that I would 
get him in a corner and have a little 
talk with him on the profession of the 
actor. 

I did not experience any difficulty 
in getting him to join me in a near- 
cool spot, at about two-thirty in the 
afternoon, in the Lyric Theatre, 
ready, and obligingly willing, to let 
me in on whatever secret knowledge 
he might have as to his own abilities 

‘as an actor, and also what he thought 
about the stage generally. 

After Hopper, the actor, and my- 
self, had divested ourselves of our 
coats, and had lighted up the cala- 
bash pipes, he tipped back in his chair 
and told me a lot of things. 

Said Hopper, the actor: 


The actor is the luckiest of lucky 
men. No other profession in the world 
enjoys the God-given privileges that 
fall to the lot of the men and women 
who devote their lives and talents to 
the entertainment of the public, 

The man who paints beautiful pict- 
ures, poor chap, as a rule has to die 
before his work is appreciated. The 
writer, under the best of conditions, 
has to wait until his brain product has 
had time to circulate in printed form, 
before he reaps his reward. And more 
often than not, with the writer, he too 
has to join Gabriel’s Band in order to 
secure a reputation for skill and 
talent. 
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But how about the actor? He is, as 
I have already said, the most fortu- 
nate and lucky of men! The spoken 
word, the song, the action of his pan- 
tomime, his facial expression, these 
are his tools! He appears on the 
stage! He speaks lines that convey 
either comedy or serious intent! Or 
perhaps it is his singing that pleases! 
He gets his reward at once! Ap- 
plause! Laughter! Appreciation! 

What would happen, do you think, 
if you were to go into a house of re- 
ligious worship, and after listening to 
an eloquent sermon, show your ap- 
proval by applauding? Why, the corps 
of ushers would come to you, and 
quietly request that you leave! You 
would walk down the church aisle, 
the object of pitying glances from the 
other worshipers! 

Or do you think you could sit in a 
crowded court-room, and, after listen- 
ing to a wonderful plea from some 
lawyer, break into a noisy demonstra- 
tion of approval? Not much! The 
Learned Judge would look up in 
astonishment! He would wrinkle his 
brows and suggest, judicially, that 
you had better keep quiet! 

And if, perchance, you should be 
carried away by the eloquence of a 
speech made by some young attorney, 
on behalf of a miserable, groveling 
wretch, and allowed your enjoyment 
of his oratory to carry you into an- 
other demonstration, what would 
happen to you? I shudder to think! 
I can even now see a portly bluecoat 
approach and none too gently yank 
you by the collar of your coat, from 
out your seat, and eject you into the 
corridors of the court-house! 

But with the actor it is all different! 
If you enjoy what he does or says, 
you are expected to show your ap- 
proval! I daresay the public has but a 
faint notion of what it means to the 
actor to hear the clatter of rising ap- 
plause, or the chuckles of enjoyment 
that grows into outright laughter, 

















that. comes direct from the heart to 
the surface! 

It is the actor’s meat and drink! 

If it happens that you are a come- 
dian, your work is just so much more 
difficult than as if you were a serious 
actor. Do not, however, let me con- 
vey the idea that serious acting is a 
simple proposition. 

But when you are a comedian, it is 
your business to inject optimism into 
the varied personalities who sit in 
serried rows in the orchestra and bal- 
conies of the theatre. 

And, when I speak of comedians, I 
do not mean the gentlemen who gaily 
slap one another on the head with 
stuffed clubs, or delight in pulling the 
chair from under the man who would 
sit down. They, of course, have their 
place in the scheme of the theatre. 
They do much good, but they are in 
the category of muscular comedians, 
rather than mental mirth-makers. 

Blessed indeed is the man who can 
make people forget their troubles and 
worries. His mission is, to my mind, 
the best in the world. He has nothing 
to sell but himself. 


The pipe which Hopper, the actor, 
was smoking having gone out, he 
was reaching around for a match with 
which to renew the tobacco conflagra- 
tion. As he was fumbling in the 
pocket of his yellow silk shirt for an- 
other, I took occasion to ask him: 

Do you ever find yourself carried 
away with a part—that is, forget 
yourself and throw restraint to the 
four winds—acting without being 
conscious that you are play-acting? 

Hopper, the actor, looked quizzi- 
cally at me. He struck the match, 
applied the fire to the bowl, pulled 
contentedly for perhaps a half-minute, 
and then replied: 


Now you have struck a strain of 
thought that leads to almost every- 
where. 
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I pity the actor who loses himself 
in the playing of a scene. If he does 
this, then he is no longer acting. The 
quintessence of the actor’s art is al- 
ways to be in full command of the 
situation. The true actor is the man 
who can simulate the emotions; throw 
himself apparently into the depths of 
pathos, weep real tears, groan real 
groans, tear his hair, and then, when 
the scene is over, walk calmly to his 
dressing-room with a light remark as 
to the heat on the stage. 

To illustrate what I mean, I played 
in a piece which enjoyed the cheerful 
and good humored title of “Happy- 
land.” In this piece there was a duet 
entitled “Oh, How I Love Flowers!” 
I sang this with another member of 
my company. The lyrics of the song 
were supposed to be so mirth-provok- 
ing that we two singers would burst 
into hearty unrestrained laughter at 
the end of each verse. 

Now, it became necessary in the 
singing of this song to laugh with 
every semblance of real laughter. But 
it was also necesary that the laughter 
be graduated in force and enthusi- 
asm from the first verse to the last. 
This last verse formed the climax. 

Had we laughed with our full force 
at the end of the first verse, we would 
have had nothing left in reserve with 
which to finish. The fact that we were 
able to inject the sense of realistic 
laughter into our vocal giggles, re- 
acted on our audiences, who joined in 
heartily enough with us. 

But, and I really hate to admit it, 
we were not really laughing. No in- 
deed! We were only making believe. 
We were acting a laugh. Had we real- 
ly laughed, we could not have sung 
the song at every performance. 

You cannot really laugh at com- 
mand, but you can simulate laughter. 
Had we indulged in real laughter, it 
would have become so irksome and 
impossible that the song would have 
been a dismal failure. 
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I remember, after singing this song, 
at the Lyric Theatre, right here in 
New York, that often in hot weather, 
when I came off the stage, after what 
was apparently a session of hearty, 
uproarious laughter, which had left 
me in a burst of perfectly uncontrolled 
joy I would turn to my stage manager 
to ask him about some piece of stage 
business which had struck my eye, 
all the while I was in the throes of a 
convulsion of merriment. 

Simulation, artistically done, is 


what denotes the actor. In “Madame 
X,” William Elliot, a very dear friend 
of mine, and a talented young actor, 
wept real tears. This was referred to 
feelingly by the critics and the pub- 
lic as an example of surpassingly 
wonderful acting ability. 


Here Hopper, the actor, turned to 
me, and remarked: 


You will remember we talked this 
over at the Lambs. To my mind, EI- 
liot would have shown far greater 
ability had he been able to secure the 
same effect by pretending to weep 
real tears. The fact that he did cry 
the real salt variety only goes to 
prove that he was carried beyond his 
réle and became William Elliot, over- 
come with real emotion, and not the 
character he was simulating. He was 
mot in the complete control of himself 
that the actor should be at all times. 
Your part must never get beyond you. 

Another of my very dear friends, 
David Warfield, is one of the best ex- 
amples I know of, who exemplifies 
this exquisite acting ability. When 
Mr. Warfield was with me at Weber 
and Fields, he was a comedian whose 
sole aim was to make audiences laugh. 
It was not known then that he pos- 
sessed what to me is his almost un- 
canny ability to work on the tear 
ducts of his audience. 

In Chicago, at the end of our sea- 
son, Weber and Fields’ company were 
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having a dinner. The members of the 
company all did stunts. Warfield re- 
cited, to the astonishment of the com- 
pany, James Whitcomb Riley's beau- 
tiful poem, “Good-by, Jim.” Now, in 
this poem, there is nothing but pathos, 
which grows in intensity from the 
opening line to the final one, where 
the pallid lips of the old man are able 
only to frame, in quavering motions, 
the farewell and advice “Good-by, 
Jim, take care of yourself.” 

Mr. Warfield delivered this line 
with marvelous skill. There was a sob 
in his voice; a catch in his throat; a 
quavering of the lower lip; the palsied 
hands; the bowed head; the appear- 
ance of total collapse; everything to 
denote that Warfield had lost com- 
plete control of himself in the recital 
of the poem. 

As he concluded there was the 
tense, strained silence that shows the 
audience has been in complete sym- 
pathy with the actor. Fay Templeton, 
that marvelously clever actress, was 
so overcome that she leaned over and 
impulsively kissed Mr. Warfield. 

As a matter of fact we all felt 
weepy. So impressed was I with Mr. 
Warfield’s recital that I prevailed up- 
on him to be my guest at the next 
House Gambol of the Lambs Club, of 
which organization I was at that time 
the Shepherd. I told him frankly that 
although hardly courteous to a guest, 
I was going to ask him to do a “stunt” 
for us at the Gambol. I told him I 
wanted him to recite “Good-by, Jim.” 
He demurred, insisting that he be per- 
mitted to do something in the comedy 
line. 

I was as rock, however, and pointed 
out to him that he would be the “hit” 
of the evening if he would repeat the 
Riley poem. 

When the time rolled around for 
Warfield’s stunt, it was two o’clock 
in the morning. The earlier hours had 
been filled with a wonderful program 
of clever things, all of which tended 











to the line:of lightness. Wit and hu- 
mor abounded. 

I introduced Mr. Warfield, and the 
subject of his offering, If he had deliv- 
ered the poem with great artistry at 
the Weber and Fields’ dinner he fair- 
ly outdid himself on this occasion. 
This group of professional men, ac- 
tors of every grade, all men of sur- 
passing intelligence and skill in the 
delineation of characters, both serious 
and light, listened in strained, rapt, 
‘silence. 

Eyes became moist, handkerchiefs 
were drawn out, there was an epidem- 
ic of coughing to clear throats, as the 
pathetic recital went on to its con- 
clusion. As Warfield finished and re- 
mained standing, he received such a 
tribute of enthusiastic appreciation 
as I believe no man in the Lambs has 
been favored with before or since. 

Still standing, and while the three 
hundred and odd men were in the 
depths of emotional uncertainty, War- 
field turned slowly to me. and deliber- 
ately winked his good right eye. 

I felt like beating him. He com- 
pletely destroyed the illusion he had 
so carefully reared during his read- 
ing, but proved what a consummate 
artist he is. He held three hundred 
wise men, up to all the tricks, and 
schooled in all the wiles of the thea- 
tre, spellbound and breathless merely 
because he was a great actor. But he 
was in complete command of the situ- 
ation all the time. And knowing him 
as I do, I feel constrained to think 
that he was slyly laughing at us while 
he recited. 

I have mentioned these examples 
merely to show that the really great 
actor never lets his part get away from 
him. The same master hand that 
showed itself in the recital of “Good- 
by, Jim” is at work in all of the War- 
field plays. You have seen “The Mu- 
sic Master.” You have probably wept 
with Warfield. I have. And I ‘have 
laughed with him the minute he came 
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off the stage, after a tense scene, and 
told me of some person in the audi- 
ence whose grief had gotten beyond 
control. 

The actor must be master of his 
art. His art must never master him. 
He must control his audience. just as 
an engineer controls his engine. The 
throttle must be opened wide at this 
point, must be closed at that one, and 
all power must be thrown into the 
mechanism at the climax. 

But great as are the masters of act- 
ing who depend upon the depicting 
of pathos for. their effects, I consider 
the man who depends upon comedy 
has a far greater and harder task. 

The comedian must me alert every 
minute he is on the stage. You can 
feel the pulses of your audiences. You 
feel instinctively whether or not they 
are in sympathy with you. You are 
able, if you are a good comedian, to 
detect unerringly if your audience is 
laughing with you, or at you, as you 
go along. 

I think it is much easier for a really 
true comedian to play serious parts, 
than it is for the serious actor to de- 
pict comedy. : 

Comedy is the hardest branch of the 
acting profession. The comedian must 
above all else be deeply in love and 
infatuated with his work.-He must 
go on the stage, buoyant and cheer- 
ful, ready to exchange his own opti- 
mism for the good will of his auditors. 

In the revival of “Pinafore,” which 
was given at the Casino this summer, 
I played the part of Dick Deadeye. 
During the last Lambs Gambol, I 
played a serous rdéle, that of Marc 
Anthony, in the Forum scene from 
“Julius Caesar.” 

Could there be any two more widely 
divergent types of characters? Dick 
Deadeye is a very low-comedy char- 
acter, with exaggerated make-up and 
dialogue. Marc Anthony is a serious 
character, who speaks the rich noble, 
resounding lines of Shakespeare. 
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Nothing that I have done during 
all my years on the stage has given me 
half the satisfaction as the playing of 
these two parts. The Forum scene was 
played in all seriousness. There was 
no attempt to burlesque the parts. 
I studied the Anthony part seriously, 
and soberly. 

Nature has gifted me with a big 
frame and a rumbling voice, both of 
which were well suited to the charac- 
ter. But, truth to tell, I found it far 
less difficult to play Anthony, after I 
became easy in the part, than I did 
in essaying -the low-comedy charac- 
ter in “Pinafore.” 

I have mentioned these two rdles as 
an example of the versatility that 
comes to the actor of experience. Lest 
this statement be mistaken for ego, let 
me explain. In your own work you can 
recognize your own capabilities. At 
least you should, in order to make the 
best success you can out of your 
life’s work. I have felt that my experi- 
’ ence has fitted me to play rdles requir- 
' ing versatility, therefore, I played the 
two widely divergent types of parts 
without any fear. 

But to show you that the public 
does not generally associate a com- 
edian with serious réles, I would refer 
you to the critical reviews that fol- 
lowed the Lambs in their tour. They 
were kind enough to give me a fair 
share of credit in the playing of Marc 
Anthony, but expressed surprise, in 
some cities, that a comedian was able 
to do so. 

The great trouble is that a comedi- 
an is popularly supposed to be a light, 
frothy, iridescent sort of individual, 
who walks on the stage and cracks 
jokes and goes through various antics. 
Nothing could be farther from the 
facts. 

The comedian’s work is very hard. 
The line that gets a laugh seems like 
such a simple thing. The author of 
the book is given the credit for putting 
it in. You may be surprised to learn 


that nine times out of ten the line at a 


which you laugh the most would be 
entirely without value were it not that 
the comedian is able to deliver it in 
such a way that it earns your laugh- 
ter. And, further than this, in a great 
many cases the line has been supplied 
by the comedian himself, 

He has seen the possibilities of 
scenes, which he has built up, making 
his part more complete and funnier at 
each performance. I am now referring, 
of course, to the comedian who takes 
his work seriously and is not satisfied 
merely to go out on the stage and do 
what he has been told, and play his 
part according to rote. 

A comedian must be unctuous. He 
must feel his audience. If they are go- 
ing “along with him,” he can very of- 
ten add to his part; new touches will 
occur to him, but if they are cold or 


aa 


unsympathetic, he must feel his way — 


more slowly. He is like a harpist, play- 
ing on a number of strings, and trying. 
to make each one give out a response. 
in harmony with the general scheme 
of things. 

You cannot make a comedian out 
of an ordinary man. The comedian 
must be an Optimist by nature. He 
must be filled with the very joy of liv- 
ing. He must be generous with his 
good nature. He must give in prolific 
measure to those before whom he 
plays. His duties are manifold. He is 
a sort of lighthouse on the rocks of 
trouble. He is a laugh factory, par ex- 
cellence. And in the same measure as 
his factory is filled with good or bad 
machinery, in just such proportion 
will he succeed in pleasing or failing 
to please the men and women who fill 


our theatres and make the actors’ 


work a possibility. 

I have said that there is no profes- 
sion so well favored as that of the 
actor. This is true in more than one 
sense, A profession that is full of dis- 
appointments and pitfalls, it is yet the 
most satisfying one a man can be in. 
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I am mighty glad indeed that I am 
an actor. I am a comedian from 
choice. I love to live and laugh. I ex- 
pect to remain young always. My 
stage life is everything to me. This is 
so because I love to come out on the 
stage and make you and your neigh- 
bors forget your troubles. And in do- 
ing this, I am enabled to forget my 
own. It is a sort of reciprocity. 

It is a source of great satisfaction 
to be on the stage, and be able to 
watch the gloom disappearing from 
the faces of an audience through your 
personal efforts. It makes a man feel 
that he can value himself at a fairly 
decent average. 

But, no matter how great an actor 
you may become, or how successful, 
the real actor never loses sight of the 
fact that he is acting. It is a high-class 
business. The greatest actors are 
those who can act and then be them- 
selves five minutes later. 

Madame Bernhardt, that wonder- 
ful French woman, is the greatest 
living example of this. I have sat and 
marveled at her performances, and 
then at the end of some terrific scene 
of emotional display, I have shaken 
her by the hands, as she has exited into 
the wings, and gone easily into a dis- 
cussion on Pomeranian dogs, for 
which she has a great love. 

Madame Bernhardt is a great ac- 
tress, because she is able to conserve 
her natural forces. Did she lose her- 
self in the exploitation of some great 
tragic réle, she would not last. But she 
has lasted for a half-century and is 
rightly set down as the marvel of the 
theatrical world. No matter how great 
she is in any réle, she never for one 
second forgets she is Sarah Bern- 
hardt. 

And now to another very interest- 
ing aspect of the actor. An actor’s 

popularity and success are to be 
found in the ability he shows to im- 
press his individuality upon the 
public. 






DEWOLF HOPPER, ACTOR VS. DEWOLF HOPPER, MAN 769 


Actors who bury themselves in a 
réle never become really great. I try 
always, no mater what the part is I 
may be playing, to keep my own iden- 
tity on the surface. Do not understand 
me as saying that I obtrude Hopper, 
the actor, to the resulting less in the 
portrayal of the character. 

But the actor must always be recog- 
nizable as the actor playing the part. 
The part must be secondary to the ac- 
tor and never have the ascendancy 
over the artist. 

Richard Mansfield, a very good 
friend of mine, never lost his identity 
in a role. You always had the impres- 
sion uppermost in your mind that 
you were watching Mansfield playing 
a fine part. You paid your tribute to 
his skill as an actor. Had he so lost 
himself in the personality of the part 
that you failed to recognize him, he 
would not have been the really great 
actor he was. 

In Dick Deadeye, I found a charac- 
ter containing rare comedy possibili- 
ties. But, frankly, it was always my 
idea that my public should recognize 
me as playing the part. I Should have ~ 
failed in my endeavor had they not 
known it was I, merely by listening 
to me read the lines or going through 
the business of the part. 

It is this injection of personality, or 
individuality, in his work that results 
in the actor becoming popular. And 
it is this popularity that is the actor’s 
greatest stock in trade. 

It is his trade-mark. He must de- 
velop a following. In this connection 
there is a very funny condition exist- 
ing. In New York, an actor’s popular- 
ity will insure him a first-night audi- 
ence, but thereafter his play must 
have the drawing power. On the 
“road,” or while touring the country, ~ 
his popularity counts for a great deal 
more than it does in the metropolis. 

I have been fortunate in building up 
a theatrical popularity, because I have 
been able to present the sort of stage 
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work that the public is interested in 
going to see. And I cling to this popu- 
larity because it means so much to me. 
I never break faith with my public. 
I have just as great an attachment for 
them as they have for me. They are 
my judges, and their opinion means 
more than all the critical reviews ever 
written. 

If I please you and your friends, 
I am accomplishing all I have set out 
to accomplish. 


Here the calabash pipe went out 
once more. Hopper, the actor, dug for 
another match. 


What do I think of myself as an 
actor? That’s.a hard one. As I have 
already said, I enjoy acting. What I 
think of myself as an actor does not 
mean anything. It is what the orches- 
tra and the balcony and the gallery 
think of me as an actor that counts. 

I may think I am a pretty good 
actor. And, while so thinking, I may 
get hold of a piece that does not ful- 


fill the requirements of my public, 
After a week or so, you are liable to 
see me wandering up and down 
Broadway, trying to figure out why 
the public did not agree with me in 
my estimate of myself. The play is the 
thing the actor needs. Then when he 
has the play, he can count on his pop- 
ularity and his ability. 

But the public knows more about 
my ability as an actor than I do. As 
I said before, I may think—but what’s 
the use of talking about it? The man 
out in front knows more about that 
than I do. 


As he said this, Hopper, the actor, 
arose, relighted the calabash, clam- 
bered into his coat and made a bee- 
line for his car. 

I went along with Hopper up to 
the ball game. Both Hopper, the ac- 
tor, and myself are ardent “rooters,” 
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WRITING in the middle of the dog-days for early autumn reading Rennold Wolf this month 
relates a number of anecdotes of theatrical personages of note, including Charles Frohman, 
William Gillette, Al Hayman, Louis Mann, Arch Selwyn and Charles Klein. 


F I were called in to diagnose them a few things which may incline 


Charles Frohman’s ailment, I prob- 

ably should pronounce it compound 
and chronic pineapplejuiceitis. 

The eminent physicians standing 
guard at his bedside may stick to 
their medical term of inflammatory 
rheumatism if they will, but I can tell 
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them to my clumsier nomenclature. 
Charles Frohman is.a pineapple-juice 
fiend. Also he is an apple-pie fiend. 
‘Remove him to a clime where pine- 
apples and pastry do not flourish, 
and you have a well man. 

As the theatrical world knows, Mr. 
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Frohman has been ailing ever since his return from 
his annual Spring pilgrimage to London—not dan- 
gerously ailing, but seriously enough to confine him 
to his apartments in the Hotel Knickerbocker and to 
retard somewhat his Autumn manoeuvres, “Rheuma- 
tism” the doctors call the thing, and as rheumatism 
it must go down into Rialto history. 

In the capacity of a patient, Mr. Frohman’s batting 
average is considerably under .300. He is as tractable 
as a wild mustang, as obedient as a mutinous ship’s 
crew, as patient as a hungry infant. He wants what 
he wants. when he wants it, and when he doesn’t get 
it, things happen. Normally the most reserved, gentlest 
and kindest of men, he brooks no restraint in the mat- 
ter of business, and so far as believing that any illness 
sufficiently- serious to incapacitate can befall him— 
well, to use the yokel’s expression when he beheld his 
first camel, “there aint no such animal.” 

In Mr. Frohman’s employ is a valet whose only pro- 
fession is to obey orders, Mr. Frohman scorned all 
propositions that he be attended by a nurse when 
first taken ill, declaring emphatically that the valet 
would look after his wants. The latter, therefore, was 
given by the physicians a complete set of instruc- 
tions, most of them relating to the patient’s diet. 
Under no circumstances was Mr. Frohman to be per- 
mitted to partake of sweets or substances containing 
acid. The valet promised. 

The door had scarcely closed behind the doctors 
when Mr. Frohman, seized with a thirst, ordered his 
servant to fetch him a quart of pineapple juice, The 
dutiful valet obeyed. Mr. Frohman gulped down the 
juice, and an hour later his rheumatism spread over a 
new area. Pies, orangeade and other favorite entries 
on the Frohman menu were consumed from time to 
time, and three of New York’s most distinguished 
physicians wondered why their treatment seemed to 
gain no headway. 

All the while Mr. Frohman was as usual, working 
about twenty hours a day, keeping in close touch with 
his office by telephone and messenger, directing the 
staging of new plays through his executives and eter- 
nally reading manuscripts. Everything about Charles 
Frohman’s affairs improved, save his rheumatism, and 
even that may be said to have made progress. 

A few days before these lines were written, a pro- 
fessional nurse replaced the valet, not so much be- 
cause the physicians learned of the patient’s peculiar 
ideas on the subject of diet, but because the valet was 
wearing out. He couldn’t follow the sick man’s pace. 
Since the arrival of the nurse Mr. Frohman’s condi- 
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tion has been far more satisfactory. Readers of these 
Chronicles now know why. 







GILLETTE DISLIKES PUBLICITY 


MENTION of Mr. Frohman reminds me of Wil- 
liam Gillette who has been one of his regular callers 
during his illness. Mr. Gillette returned from London 
several weeks after his manager’s arrival in New 
| York. The ship-news reporters pounced upon him at 
=_ Quarantine, and the total result of the interview was, 
| “Yes, we had a pleasant voyage.” 

Mr. Gillette really had something to talk about and 
the reporters knew it, for the news of a conference 
at Bad Kissingen between Otto Kahn, Paul Cravath 
and Mr. Gillette, relative to the latter’s acceptance of 
the position of Administrator at the new New Thea- 
tre, had preceded him, But Mr. Gillette stared blankly 
in response to questions bearing upon his theatrical 
plans, and evinced enthusiasm only in a discussion of 
the weather. 

For be it known that here is an actor who actually 
dreads publicity, who will turn a corner any time in 
order to dodge a reporter, and who diligently strives 
to keep his name out of the papers. His diffidence and 
4 reticence are well known to his associates, and, ex- 
4 cept when he is on tour, his management seldom has 
a very definite idea of his whereabouts. 

Yet William Gillette’s is as kind and sympathetic 

a nature as one may ever hope to meet. I have known 

him during an engagement at the Empire Theatre in 

the winter, when in the midst of a trying scene he 

chanced to catch a glimpse of Robert Eberle, his 

venerable business manager, pacing up and down on 

; duty in the chilly lobby, to send for his executive and 

order him to remain on the stage where it was com- 

fortable. His tender regard for Eberle and others 

long associated with him is most marked, and takes 

the form not only of substantial tributes, but also of 

those personal attentions which are far more im- 
pressive, 

















































LILLIAN RUSSELL FORGOT HER NAME 


PROBABLY you are well aware that the gorgeous 
Lillian Russell is filling in the dull months by flights 
of journalism. At an attractive salary she is telling 
the readers of a Chicago newspaper how to become 
as beautiful as she is. 

Her contract to deliver the series of articles was 
signed some time ago, and the cautious attorney for 
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the newspaper insisted that it be executed in Miss 
Russell’s real name and not in the nom de theatre 
given her in a preceding generation by the late Tony 
Pastor. 

In her correspondence the other day she found a 
check. It was for $500, payable to Helen Louise 
Leonard. 

“Who on earth is Helen Louise Leonard?” she 
asked. 

. Then she remembered—it was herself. 


NOT BY THAT NAME 


THE victim himself told me the story I am about 
to relate. He is known professionally as Clarence Har- 
vey, although just between ourselves, he was born 
Duffy. 

Harvey has been attached to repertoire opera and 
musical comedy companies ever since William Jen- 
nings Bryan first conceived the idea of running for 
the Presidency. 

During the greater part of that period he has ex- 
perienced a fondness for the race track and to this 
day is not averse to placing a bet on his favorite entry. 

Of late Harvey has been rehearsing in the new mu- 
sical play, “The Red Widow,” and it was during an 
afternoon recess that he dropped into a pool-room in 
Forty-fifth Street to examine the betting sheets and 
perhaps lay a wager on one of the runners. Unfor- 
tunately for the comedian, he had chosen for the hour 
of his feat in high finance, a moment when the police 
were preparing to raid the gambling resort. He had 
scarcely taken a seat when the doors were broken in 
with axes, and he, together with employes and other 
patrons, was gathered into the embrace of the police. 

A hurried ride, and Harvey, rebellious against the 
injustice in a great city, arrived at the station-house 
There the customary questions were asked of each 
prisoner. Of course, nearly every man identified him- 
self as “John Smith” or “William Jones,” giving va- 
cant lots as their home address. When it came Har- 
vey’s turn to place himself on record, he said in a tone 
denoting both petulance and grim humor, that he was 
Clarence Harvey, the son of Harvey, Washington’s 
famous restaurauteur, 

For a reason which I do not know, the police offi- 
cials decided to seek further information regarding the 
actor, and they telegraphed to the Washington Har- 
vey for a confirmation of the identification. This is 
the answer that came back: 

“I have no son, and if I had, his name wouldn’t be 
Clarence.” 




























































AL HAYMAN MEANT WELL 


ON THE retirement of Al Hayman one sees the 
end of the career of the richest theatrical man in 
America, and perhaps in the world. And like E. D. 
Stair, another of this country’s theatrical magnates, 
jess publicity has attached to him in connection with 
his enterprises than to the manager of any minor bur- 
lesque company. Indeed, I believe the vast majority of 
contemporary theatrical managers and players do not 
know Mr. Hayman by sight, and I am sure that few 
active dramatic editors have ever met him. 

And yet Al Hayman organized the Theatrical Syndi- 
cate which revolutionized the amusement business in 
America and earned millions for its founders. He 
owns outright the Empire Theatre in New York; he 
has always been Charles Frohman’s closest associate, 
he has received dividends for many years from 
the principal theatres in New York, Boston, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia, and as a silent partner he has been 
financially interested in scores of attractions. 

An incident showing how little attention he has 
paid to business in recent years took place at a ban- 
quet given to him and which I attended. He had just 
returned from one of his long visits abroad, and the 
dinner was in the nature of a welcome. His older 
partners and colleagues and a number of the younger 
element were present. 

When called upon to speak, Mr. Hayman professed 
to be overwhelmed by the honor paid him. To the 
younger men more especially he addressed his re- 
marks, declaring that he felt an almost fatherly inter- 
est in them, and that if he might contribute to their 
happiness he would not have lived in vain. 

Growing more and more enthusiastic as he warmed 
to his work, he urged the young men present to avail 
themselves of his protection and assistance. 

“I am always at your command,” he thundered, 
“and whenever any of you desire anything of me, 
just step to the telephone and call up 8999 Bryant.” 

Mr. Hayman took his seat amid roars of applause, 
and everybody told everybody else that he was a great 
man and a good fellow. 

The following morning a half-dozen advance agents, 
desiring a position for the approaching season and 
recalling Mr. Hayman’s words of good fellowship, 
asked for 8999 Bryant on the telephone. Each in turn 
was placed in communication with a stone cutter’s 
establishment in West Street, near the North River. 

Mr. Hayman had forgotten his own telephone 
number. 
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COHAN’S BASEBALL BETS 


BY THE time these Chronicles reach type, George 
M. Cohan wi!l have a much clearer idea of his financial 
rating than he has at this writing. For upon the out- 
come of the pennant contests in the two major base 
ball leagues does the size of his sinking fund largely 
depend. 

Cohan is an enthusiast. He became enthusiastic over 
Roger Bresnahan and his St. Louis Cardinals when 
that team made its spectacular spurt in July. Cohan 
believed that such an unexpected display of skill and 
grit deserved the pennant, and he bet accordingly. 
If the St. Louis team should by rare chance romp in 
at the head of the National League—a contingency 
now painfully remote—Cohan will be a winner to the 
extent of nearly $75,000. His largest single bet is 
$2,000 against $20,000, the latter amount having been 
posted by Felix Isman, the Philadelphia real-estate 
magnate and theatrical dilettante. 

Also there was a time when Cohan found the New 
York team of Yanks in the American League greatly 
to his liking. His wagers on that team’s chances of 
winning the pennant run into the thousands, and they 
represent a sure loss. Yet Cohan may be found each 
afternoon at the American League Park, betting hun- 
dreds on the day’s game, or on each inning when he 
can find another speculator “of equal gameness and 
capital. 


LOUIS MANN SURPRISED HIM 


IT ISN’T generally known that Louis Mann, the 
comedian, is as tough as nails, Those who have 
chanced to grapple with him in sport, however, will 
assure you that his muscles are of steel. 

This summer Mann and his wife, Clara Lipman, 
spent several weeks in the Catskills. Early one morn- 
ing when Mann was out for a stroll he encountered 
on the road a husky young farmer. The actor’s gay 
hatband and blatant flannels seemed to annoy the 
native, for he adopted a threatening attitude and said: 

“From the city, be ye? Wall, I just think I'll harness 
you.” 

“You'll do what?” demanded Mann. 

“T’ll harness ye,” replied the other. 

In a second Mann had seized the native by the waist 
and hurled him across the road into a ditch. The sur- 
prised farmer picked himself up, gazed at the actor 
for a moment and muttered: 

“No, by gosh, I wont!” 
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WAS IT DE BELLEVILLE’S ENVY? 


A TRAGEDY has befallen-Edouard Durand, one of 
our best dialect actors. There are those among Du- 
rand’s intimates who attribute his misfortune to “pro- 
fessional jealousy” on the part of Frederic de Belle- 
ville, also one of our most charming and accomplished 
players. 

Durand and de Belleville are ostensibly close 
friends. Both have passed that point in life where they 
can portray juvenile réles with any hope of illusion. 
Yet de Belleville, while his age entitles him to a fair 
share of gray hairs, never has appeared in public with 
a sign of frost on his locks. Durand, on the other 
hand, has revealed a snowy fringe in various Broad- 
way productions. At the Players’ Club the other night 
Durand explained to his friend that he was to be a 
member of “The Girl of My Dreams” cast at the 
Criterion Theatre, and that his increaing grayness 
was a source of great annoyance to himself and the 
management. 

De Belleville pretended to be sympathetic—and 
maybe he was. He whispered a few words into Du- 
rand’s ears. The latter nodded. De Belleville then drew 
from his pocket a small tin box and thrust it into the 
other’s hand, 

“Apply it to-night before going to bed,” he said in 
a hushed voice. 

The other’s gratitude was great. 

That evening Durand followed directions. He ap- 
plied the sticky substance in de Belleville’s box to the 
patches of gray, said a prayer for Joseph M. Gaites 
and Karl Hoschna, put his press notices under the 
pillow and retired. 

The results the following morning were not ex- 
actly what he had expected, There remained no gray 
4 hair, but every other color of the heavens above 
4 and the landscape below was represented. In a hand 
mirror Durand classified seventeen shades, still leav- 
ing for expert identification three others which were 
entirely strange to him. By noon several new tints 
were added to the color scheme. 

He was a Thespean rainbow, 

a At rehearsal that day Durand was teased relentless- 
ly by his colleagues. He forthwith sought out de Belle- 
ville. At the latter’s apartments he was informed that 
his friend had left town for the summer. 

In the course of time Durand’s hair resumed its 
normal appearance. Here and there is a dash of lav- 
ender or a sprinkling of cerise, but as a whole his head 
no longer resembles a sample book of paints. 
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KLEIN’S UNIQUE MANUSCRIPT 


CHARLES KLEIN, the playwright, has just re- 
turned from a long cruise aboard his motor boat, the 
Six Per Cent. With Arch Selwyn, the playbroker and 
husband, as his companion, Mr. Klein visited the 
waters of Lake George, Lake Champlain, the St. Law- 
rence and Saguenay Rivers. 

Not for pleasure, though. 

The primary object of his outing was to prepare his 
mind for work on a new play, the scenario of which 
he had completed on the day preceding his departure. 
It was not his desire to do any actual work during his 
absence, and he deliberately refrained from carrying 
writing material aboard. Yet, try as he would, he 
could not get the new play out of his mind, and ideas 
for various scenes would crowd out his thoughts of 
scenery and blue skies, 

On the evening of their first day in the St. Law- 
rence the captain of the little craft lost his bearings, 
They were about opposite Ogdensburg, and the cap- 
tain decided to drop anchor for the night. It was long 
after Klein and Selwyn had retired that the latter was 
aroused from a profound slumber to find the play- 
wright tugging away at the sheet that formed part of 
the bunk’s coverlets. 

“Hey,” yelled Selwyn, “let up on that!” 

There was another tug. 

“Roll over and gimme that sheet,” commanded 
Klein. 

“What’s the idea?” asked Selwyn, drowsily com- — 
plying with the strange request. 

“I want to write on it,” explained Klein. 

“Gone bug, sure,” declared Selwyn, sitting upright 
in his bunk. 

“Nothing of the sort,” protested the dramatist. “I’ve 
been lying awake for two hours, thinking of my third- 
act climax, and I’ve got it. Can’t take a chance of 
waiting until morning to write it down, and I haven't 
got any paper. I’ve covered the only white shirt you 
have with dialogue, and I’ve written all over that 
fawn-colored pajama jacket of mine. Now I’ve got to 
have this sheet. Move over.” 

And to Selwyn’s utter amazement, Klein began 
scrawling with a lead pencil at record speed on the 
sheet. The dramatist wrote until daylight. When he 
finally crawled back into his bunk the wardrobe was 
sadly depleted, but the foundation of a good play lay 
securely locked in one of the chests, immune from the 
laundress until Klein should reach Broadway and a 


typewriter. 
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No. XI—MARIE DE CHAMPMESLE AND RACINE 


HE glorious traditions of John Ra- 
cine as the Sophocles of the clas- 
sic drama in France are insepara- 

bly associated with the fame of the first 
great tragedienne of the French theatre 
—Marie de Champmeslé. Here was a 
perfect example of collaboration be- 
tween dramatist and interpreter, the 
former giving instruction, the latter in- 
spiration, in a mating of passion and of 
art. Whenever the jealous madness of 
Phédre, in whom Sarah Bernhardt’s en- 
chanting lyricism and plastic loveliness 
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have found their ultimate expression, is 
set upon the modern stage, they step 
out of the shadows of the seventeenth 
century—the poet, majestically _be- 
wigged, his lustrous eye and hard-set 
mouth curiously indicating contradic- 
tory strains of voluptuousness and aus- 
terity, and the tragedy queen, hardly 
pretty of face but moulded like an an-~ 
cient statue, sure as a siren of her lures 
for men. 

Racine, now linked with Pierre Cor- 
neille among the Olympians of French 
























dramatic literature, won supremacy 
over the elder poet in his own time, no 
matter what critical hair-splitting may 
be indulged in over their rival merits 
to-day, vanquishing him in fair fight 
with works of similar theme as the 
weapons. Champmeslé was the original 
Bérénice in his drama of that name, 
Roxane in “Bajazet,” Monime in 
“Mithridate,” Iphigenia in “Iphigénie 
en Aulide,” and the title-character in 
“Phédre.” But she hardly needs her 
identification with Racine’s tragic 
heroines to have historic rank; she was 
the marvel of the stage during the reign 
of Le Grand Monarque the mouthpiece 
of every other notable dramatist of the 
period and the first leading woman of 
the Comédie-Francaise at the formal 
establishment of that great institution 
in 1680. 

Marie de Champmeslé or Desmares, 
to use her birth-name, was born in 
Rouen, in February, 1642. She did not 
spring from the then lowly player caste ; 
her family had a good position, and she 
was well educated ; but, perhaps because 
» her widowed mother took her into the 
home of a step-father, she broke away 
from domestic ties at the age of twenty- 
three, and plunged into the hazardous 
career of the stage. She played in the 
tennis court theatres of Rouen, and 
soon made the venture into theatrical 
matrimony which almost every debu- 
tante attempts, usually for worse, es- 
pousing (January 9, 1666) a young 
actor whose people were well-to-do 
bourgeois of Paris. He had discarded 
his patronymic of Chevillet, pretending 
to distinguished birth, on the play-bills, 
as the Sieur de Champmeslé; thus Ra- 
cine’s future muse found the name by 
which she is now remembered. They 
remained in the theatres of Rouen for 
two years, and then heard the call of 
Paris; soon after their arrival, both 
being capable players, they secured en- 
gagements at the Theatre du Marais. 

The first appearance of Mlle. Champ- 
meslé, as she was called, on the stage 
of the capital, February 15, 1669, was 
in a pastoral called “Le Féte De Vé- 
nus,” in which she played the goddess. 
Then came “Polycrate,” an heroic com- 
edy by the same author (Abbé Boyer) ; 
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next came a tragedy by Donneau de 
Visé, “Les Amours de Vénus et Adon- 
is,” in which she was once more cast as 
the soft Cytherzean, She was applauded; 
but success in a second-class company 
like that of the Marais, and in compo- 
sitions by poetasters, did not satisfy her, 
At the Palais-Royal the comedies of 
Moliére were in sparkling session; and 
at the Hotel de Bourgogne, Racine’s 
earlier tragedies were enthroned. She 
naturally yearned for bigger game than 
she could find at the Marais. Her mé- 
tier, she felt, was in tragedy; and in 
1670, after diligent study under one of 
the veterans at the Marais, Laroque, 
she found an opening at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, there to meet Racine and 
fame. 


Meeting with Racine 


ALTHOUGH the dramatist after- 
ward devoted himself assiduously to 
coaching her in declamation, and adapt- 
ed his heroines to fit her personality, he 
did not welcome her with open &tms 
when through the illness of Mlle. Des 
(Killets she was cast for Hermione in 
a revival of his “Andromaque.” He was 
distrustful of this recruit from the 
Marais, of negligible reputation, and 
seems to have flown into the customary 
author’s fit of pique, for he refused to 
lend the sanction of his presence to the 
rehearsals, and was with difficulty per- 
suaded to attend the first performance, 
which marked the reopening of the H6- 
tel de Bourgogne after the recess of 
Holy Week, 1670. 

Champmeslé, in truth, came close to 
failure; her beginning was insipid. Ac- 
cording to the “Annales Dramatiques” 
of the Abbé de Laporte: 

“Mile. de Champmeslé’s rendering of 
the first two acts was very weak. These 
acts, where Hermione is in turn at- 
tracted and repelled by Pyrrhus, re- 
quire a profound knowledge of the stage 
and great finesse. But in the last acts, 
where she is a frenzied lover, in whom 
jealousy carries all before it and to 
whom a supreme betrayal leaves noth- 
ing but vengeance to live for, she re- 
trieved her ground so completely, threw 
so much fire into her acting, and ren- 
dered the passions with such real fer- 
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yor, that she was’ enthusiastically ap- 
plauded.” 

Racine was conquered immediately. 
After the play, he rushed into her dress- 
ing-room, to fall upon his knees before 
her, emotionally eloquent with compli- 
ment, congratulation, and apology. A 
few days later Mlle. Des Miillets, get- 
ting out of a sick-bed to inspect her sub- 
stitute, wept from personal, not vicari- 
ous, grief, as the performance proceed- 
ed, and exclaimed at the end: “Des 
Cillets is no more.” 


Past of the Playwright 


THE dramatist was then in the flush 
of his young manhood. He had put 
aside, for the time being, the ascetic 
tendencies of his religious training at 
the Jansenist stronghold of Port-Royal, 
and had taken up the life of Parisian 
gallantry. For the past two years he had 
been wearing the mourning of the heart 
for the loss of his first lady-love, a beau- 
tiful young actress named Mlle. Du 
Parc, notable for having rejected the ad- 
vances of Moliére, Pierre Corneille, and 
La Fontaine before surrendering to 
him, and also for having created the 
role of Hermione in “Andromaque.” 
His grief at her death had been sincere 
and profound; but when Champmeslé 
dawned upon him, playing the same 
Hermione with greater power, he de- 
cided that it was time to console him 
self with a new flame. 

Though not addicted to amorous dal- 
liance in the wholesale manner then in 
vogue, Racine had the ingratiating per- 
sonality and debonair qualities that fa- 
cilitate conquest. This sketch of him, by 
his son, Louis Racine, written after he 
had abandoned letters for the life of a 
zealot and a courtier, will serve for his 
livelier days of woman and song: 

An amiable court found him amiable, 
both in conversation and appearance. He 
was not one of those poets who have a 
frowning front; on ‘the contrary, his was 
a frank and open countenance, once re- 
marked by Louis XIV as among the 
happiest faces to be seen at’ his court. To 
these exterior graces he added those of 
conversation, in which, never pre-oc- 
cupied, neither the poet nor: the author, 
he cared less about displaying his own 
esprit than that of the people with whom 
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he talked. He. never spoke of his works, . 
and responded modestly to. those who 
brought up the subject. He was gentle, 
mild, insinuating, adept in courtly par- 
lance. 


Descriptions of Champmeslé 


AS FOR Champmeslé, testimony va- 
ries, but she is usually granted seduc- 
tive fascination rather than radiant 
beauty. Mme. de Sévigné wrote: “She 
is almost plain, but when she recites 
verses she is adorable.” Into that. ver- 
dict, however, the professional jealousy 
of womankind doubtless enters. The 
Parfaict Brothers, in their theatrical an- 
nals of the period, went on record that 
“her skin was not white, and she had 
extremely small and round eyes,” but ’ 
that she had “an advantageous figure, 
excellently carried and noble,” .and that 
her faults “were, so to speak, effaced 
by the natural graces spread over her 
whole person.” Her voice, moreover, 
was enchanting; according to the 
anonymous author of “Entretiens Ga- 
lants :” 

The recitation of actors in tragedy is 

a kind of chant, and you will readily ad- 
mit that the Champmeslé would not 
please you so much if her voice were less 
agreeable. But she has learned to modu- 
late it with so much skill, and she lends 
to her’words such natural tones, that it 
would seem that she really has in her 
heart the passions she expresses with 
her mouth, 


Louis Racine grants her unusual per- 
sonal charms, but with the virtuous con- 
tempt of a son for his father’s one-time 
favorite, he gives all the credit for her 
fame to the dramatist: “This woman 
was not born an actress. Nature had 
only endowed her with beauty, voice 
and memory; she was so lacking, how- 
ever, in cleverness that it was necessary 
for him to read to her the verses which 
she had to recite, and to give her the 
proper intonations. . As he had 
formed Baron” [one of the leading 
actors of the time], “he formed the 
Champmeslé, but with much more ef- 
fort. Moreover, he taught her the mean- 
ing of her lines, showed her the appro- 
priate gestures, and dictated to her the 
exact emphasis.” 

The son goes further than his father, 
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with all his pains as stage-director to 
Champmeslé, would have thought just 
in this indictment of her for stupidity. 
‘She was an accomplished actress when 
she first appeared at the Hotel de Bour- 
gogne in “Andromaque ;” Racine’s sud- 
den shift from animosity to adoration 
is proof enough of her innate-talent. He 
undoubtedly helped her to perfect her 
technique, or moulded it to his own 
ideals of tragic declamation, in which 
he was accepted as an authority ; but he 
made her a great actress no more than 
she made him write “Phédre.” It was a 
collaboration on both sides, art and love, 
working together for the additional 
fame of the dramatist and his inter- 
preter. 
Course of the Amour 


THE liaison began immediately after 
that triumphant night at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne when Racine prostrated 
himself at the Champmeslé’s feet. It 
lasted until the production of “Phédre,” 
after which Racine renounced the the- 
atre altogether. During those seven 
years of an amour in which there was no 
+ pretense at concealment, which was so 
public that it was spoken of gayly by all 
Paris as a “fait accompli,” what of the 
husband, the Sieur de Champmeslé? 
He was at hand, but complaisant. Mme. 
de Champmeslé still remained nominal- 
ly under his protection; they were 
friendly enough; but he was too de- 
voted to his own career, to champagne- 
bibbing and the pursuit of personal 
pleasures, to annoy his wife or the lofty 
Racine. Years afterward Boileau, the 
doyen of French critics and one of 
Racine’s closest friends, reminded him 
of the numerous bottles of champagne 
which had been consumed by the Sieur 
de Champmeslé—“you know at whose 
expense.” This accommodating lord and 
master of the actress must be accepted 
in the mood of his century in this mat- 
ter; and apart from the moral code, he 
seems to have been a clever, merry fel- 
low, who won some distinction as an 
actor, and as a dramatist also. 

Almost every year Racine produced 
a new tragedy as a vehicle for his be- 
loved; and every year Champmeslé’s 
popularity increased, not only in the 
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theatre, but also in a brilliant Bohemia ~ 
in which polite dissipation was prac- ~ 
ticed as one of the fine arts, to be cul- 
tivated gracefully by nobles and writers 
alike. Her house was the rendezvous 
for a talented circle of men which, be- 
sides Racine, included among its liter- 
ary lights Boileau, Valincourt, a dilet- 
tante who succeeded to Racine’s seat in 
the Academy, Chapelle, a literary viveur 
and poet manqué, and La Fontaine, the 
fabulist. 


La Fontaine and the Tragedienne 


THE latter was a stanch admirer of 
his hostess, to whom he roguishly re- 
gretted that he was merely her friend 
and nothing more. He wrote her win- 
some letters, brocaded with bits of verse, 
some of which are preserved in his col- 
lected works, Their tone is often deli- 
cately suggestive of Racine’s supreme 
position in her heart and house, as in 
this example: 


I am at Chaury, mademoiselle; judge 
if I should think of you, I who would 
never forget you in the midst of the 
most brilliant court. M. Racine promised 
to write to me; why has he not done so? 
Without doubt he would have spoken of 
you, loving nothing so much as your 
charming person; that would have been 
the greatest consolation for the pain I 
feel in seeing you no longer, If he knew 
that I had followed in part the counsels 
which he gave me, without ceasing, 
however, to be faithful to idleness and 
slumber, he would perhaps for compen- 
sation have sent me news of you and of 
himself; but I can genuinely excuse 
him; the delights of your society fill 
hearts so completely that all other im- 
pressions fade away. - 

How right you were, mademoiselle, in 
saying that ennui would gallop away 
with me before I had lost sight of the 
steeples of the great village; it is so true 
that I have a presentiment of melancho- 
ly which will not, I feel, disappear until 
my return to Paris. 


To cure an atrabilious man 

Champmeslé has a better plan 
Than medical advice; 

For me, I dare say in advance 

That one bright moment of her glance 
Would heal me in a trice. 


Woods, fields, brooks and nymphs of 
the meadows no longer appeal to me, 
since you have enchained happiness close 
to yourself, so I foretell an immediate 
departure. However, I am attending to 



























my affairs so little that I do not know 
when they will end. Things of disgust to 
me are these fables, sales, arrears; to 
talk your language is more my part, but 
do not imagine that I pretend to speak it 
as well as yourself; that is an impossi- 

_ bility, and something I should never at- 
tempt. 

Please persuade M. Racine to write to 
me; you will be doing a pious act, I as- 
sure you. I hope that he will tell me of 
your triumphs; on that topic, I am sure 
that he will not lack things to say. I 
flatter myself that he will write to me 
just as you think of me. Assuring you 
that this news will be the most agreeable 
I can learn, that never will you find a 
servitor more faithful or more devoted 
than 

De La Fontaine. 


An Inconstant Inamorata 


THIS engaging: letter was written in 
1676. Two years later La Fontaine sent 
another epistle from the country to the 
worshiped Champmeslé; but in it his 
references were to other men than Ra- 
cine. The lady, in fact, was not limiting 
her favors to the dramatist ; certain no- 
bles had been found agreeable, for pass- 
ing diversion; and as usual, her pecca- 
dilloes were known to everyone except 
the amant en. titre. The fable-teller bab- 
bled on imthis fashion: 


Since you are the best friend in the 
world, as well as the most agreeable, and 
since you take great interest inthat which 
concerns your friends, it is apropos to 
send you word of what those who have 
not followed you are doing. From morn- 
ing until night they drink water, wine, 
lemonade, et cetera—trivial refreshments 
for those who are deprived of seeing you. 
The heat and your absence throws us 
into insupportable langours. As for you, 
mademoiselle, I have no need to send 
for word about what you are doing, I see 
it from here. You amuse yourself from 
morning until night, and accumulate 
hearts upon hearts. Everything will 
shortly belong to the King of France and 
to Mademoiselle Champmeslé. But what 
are your courtiers doing? As for those 
of the King, I do not trouble myself. 
Are you charming away the ennui, the 
ill-luck at cards and all the other dis- 
graces of M. de La Fare? And is M. de 
Tonnere always bringing to the house 
some little reward? Great ones he can 
no longer give, after the acquisition of 
your good graces. All the rest are bless- 
ings of small importance, and whoever 
has gained you should rejoice but mildly 
at all other good fortunes. Send me word 
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if he has not forgotten the most faithful 
of his servitors and if you think that in 
return he will continue to honor me 
with his pranks and his jests. 


A Cynic’s Epigram 


BOILEAU, a frequent guest at the 
Champmeslé’s salon, had his cynic’s 
fling at her indulgences to not one but 
many admirers, in an epigram, in which 
he hit her off as being the lady of “six 
contented, unjealous lovers.” Her hus- 
band and Racine made two, and the oth- 
ers, whether contemporaneous, as Boi- 
leau pretended, or successive, were the 
Comtes de Revel and De Clermont- 
Tonnere, the Marquis de La Fare, and 
Charles de Sévigné. The latter was the 
spoiled, rakish son of the Madame of 
the celebrated letters, who wrote: “The 
manoeuvres of the Champmeslé for the 
conservation of all her lovers, without 
prejudice to the roles of Atalide, of 
Bérénice and of Phédre, would cover 
five leagues of ground quite easily.” 

Madame de Sévigné was highly con- 
cerned about her dissipated son, who 
was paying court to that historic en- 
chantress, Ninon de L’Enclos, and to 
Champmeslé at the.same time—a mad 
venture which would have inconve- 
nienced Don Juan himself. His per- 
turbed mother wrote to her daughter: 


Madame de la Fayette and I am using 
every effort to wean him of so danger- 
ous an attachment. Besides, he has a lit- 
tle actress, and all the Despréaux [Boil- 
eau] and the Racines. There are deli- 
cious suppers—that is to say, diableries. 


And later: 


Your brother is at Saint-Germain, He 
divides his time between Ninon and a 
little actress, and, to crown all, Despré- 
aux. We lead him a sad life. Ye gods, 
what folly! Ye gods, what folly! 


Three weeks afterward: 


A word or two concerning your 
brother. Ninon has given him his congé. 
She is tired of loving him without be- 
ing loved in return; she has insisted up- 
on his returning her letters, which he 
has accordingly done. I was not a little 
pleased at the separation. I gave him a 
hint of the duty he owed to God, re- 
minded him of his former good senti- 
ments, and entreated him not to stifle 
all notion of religion in his breast. But 
this is not all; when one side fails us, 
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we think to repair it with the other, and 
are deceived. The young marvel 
{Champmeslé] has not broken with him, 
but she will soon, I believe. Ninon told 
him that he was a pumpkin fricassed in 
snow, See what it is to keep good com- 
pany ! One learns such elegant expres- 
sions! 


Charles de Sévigné and Champmeslé 


THIS series of letters goes on to 
record the incorrigible Charles’ complete 
if momentary physical breakdown from 
“the abandoned life-he had led during 
Holy Week:” 


I took the opportunity to preach to 
him a little sermon on the subject, and 
we both indulged in some Christian re- 
flections. He seems to approve my senti- 
ments, particularly now that his disgust 
is at its height. He showed me some 
letters that he had recovered from his 
actress. I never read anything so warm, 
so passionate; he wept, he cried; he be- 
lieved it all while he was writing it, and 
laughed at it a moment afterwards. I 
assure you that he is worth his weight 
in gold. 


De Sévigné’s rupture with Champ- 
meslé was soon complete as the follow- 
ing letter shows: 


He has left his actress at last, after 
having followed her everywhere. When 
he saw her, he was in earnest; a moment 
later, he would make the greatest game 
of her. Ninon has completely discarded 
him; he was miserable while she loved 
him, and now that she loves him no 
longer, he is in absolute despair. She 
wished him, the other day, to give her 
the letters he had received from his ac- 
tress, which he did. You must know 
that she was jealous of that princess, 
and wanted to show them to a lover of 
hers, in the hope of procuring her a few 
blows with a belt. He came and told me 
—whereupon I pointed out to him how 
shameful it was to treat this little crea- 
ture so badly,.merely for having loved 
him, that she had not shown people his 
letters, as some would have him believe, 
but, on the contrary, had returned them 
to him again; that. such treacherous 
conduct ‘was unworthy of a man of qual- 
‘ity, and that there was a degree of honor 
to be observed, even in things dishonor- 
able in themselves. He acquiesced in 
the justice of my remarks, hurried at 
once to Ninon’s house, and, partly by 
strategy and partly by force, got the poor 
devil’s letters out of her hands. I made 
him burn them. You see by this what 
a regard I have for the reputation of an 
actress. 


A Rival of Ninon de L’Enclos 


IN THESE racy letters Madame de 
Sévigné, whose testimony has proven of 
historical interest in regard to a great 
variety of people and topics ever since 
her fluent pen was laid away, thus 
places on permanent record the facts 
that the Racine-Boileau-Champmeslé 
coterie were regarded by more correct 
society as a very fast set, association 
with which. would be the undoing of 
such young Turks as Charles de Sé- 
vigné; that Champmeslé was playing 
fast and loose with Racine, and not only 
with him but with several others as 
well; and that the actress, as a disciple 
of Aphrodite, was a formidable rival to 
Ninon de L’Enclos. Lest the latter 
claim seem extravagant, however, it 
must be admitted that the amazing 
Ninon was losing her grip, so to speak; 
she was then in her fifty-sixth year, 
while Champmeslé was in her early 
thirties. The former, it would seem, was 
giving more than the fair handicap of a 
professional to an amateur. But in spite 
of her age, she was holding her own 
against the glamour of the blooming 
actress. Truly, she was a wonderful 
Ninon. 


Acting in Racine Réles 


TO RETURN to the drama of Ra- 
cine, and Champmeslé’s participation in 
it: On November 21, 1670, Racine 
brought out at the Hotel de Bourgogne 
a new drama, “Bérénice,” with his new 
favorite in the title role. Eight days 
later, at the competing Palais-Royal, 
Pierre Corneille put forward his “Tite 
et Bérénice,” on exactly the same theme, 
with Mile. Moliére as the Judzean hero- 
ine. Thus were the two masters of clas- 
sic tragedy pitted against each other, 
on the same ground, each having taken 
up the story of Titus and Berenice un- 
known to the other, at the persuasion of 
Henrietta of England, (‘Madame’), 
daughter of Charles I and Louis XIV’s 
sister-in-law. Perhaps that distinguished 
lady wanted to decide a bet, but what- 
ever her full purpose, she did not live to 
see its consummation. This peculiar 
tourney gave Racine an easy victory 



























over his senior; Corneille’s tragedy was 
accounted unworthy of him, while Ra- 
cine’s was approved by the public and 
the king, and held the stage for thirty 
performances. Doubtless the inspired 
acting of Champmeslé, and Corneille’s 
complete failure, were the causes of Ra- 
cine’s good fortune; his own literary 
friends, among them the satiric and 
acutely critical Boileau, were frank in 
stating that they did not care for his 
work over much. 


“Twenty Tears” 


“BERENICE” was followed, in due 
time, by “Bajazet,” with Champmeslé 
as Roxane; and Mme. De Sévigné once 
more had something interesting to say. 
She attended the fifth performance, and 
promptly wrote to her daughter, with 
certain gay references to her son’s in- 
trigue with the actress: 


We have been to see the new play by 
Racine, and thought it admirable. My 
daughter-in-law is, in my opinion, the 
best performer I ever saw. She is a 
hundred leagues in front of Des CEil- 
lets, and I, who am supposed to have 
some talent for acting, am not worthy to 
light the candles when she appears. I 
wish you had been with me that after- 
noon; I am sure you would not have 
thought your time ill spent. You would 
have dropped a tear or two, for I myself 
shed twenty; besides, -you have greatly 
admired your sister-in-law. 


When the drama was printed, Mme. 
De Sévigné sent her daughter a copy 
of the book, with comment: 

If I could send Champmeslé with it, 
you would find the tragedy among the 
best; without her, it loses half its value. 
Racine’s plays are written for Champ- 
meslé and not for posterity. Whenever 
he grows old, and ceases to be in love, 
it will be seen whether or not I am mis- 
taken. 


“Mithridate,” with its Monime, was 
the next theatrical joining of hands be- 
tween Racine and Champmeslé; it was 
produced January 13, 1673, the day 
after the great occasion of the drama- 
tist’s reception into the French Acad- 
emy. His eighth tragedy, “Iphigénie en 
Aulide,” followed its first performance 
at Versailles, August 17, 1674, as a part 
of the gorgeous entertainments given 
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by Louis XIV to his court in celebra- 
tion of the conquest of Franche-Comté. 
The success of author and dramatist 
was overwhelming; the tears by which 
tragedy purges the soul, according to 
the Aristotelian idea, poured forth 
abundantly. Boileau dropped into rhyme 
to honor the occasion, tossing off a qua- 
train of which these lines may serve as 
the English equivalent: 
Assembled Greece shed no more tears 
that day 
At Aulis for the altar’s maiden prey 
Than from our own eyes at this bril- 
liant show 
Champmeslé, in her name, has caused to 


flow. 
Phédre 


DURING the next two years Champ- 
meslé flourished prodigiously at the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, playing all the 
current dramas, while Racine remained 
silent, absorbed in the composition of 
“Phédre,” which was destined to be his 
master-work. He had maintained in 
Madame LaFayette’s salon, according 
to tradition, that the blackest of themes 
could be made sublime by a true poet, 
and had undertaken to prove his theory 
with a tragedy around Phaedra’s pas- 
sion for her step-son Hippolytus. The 
drama, wrought out with infinite pains, 
was produced on New Year’s Day, 
1677, with Champmeslé, of course, in 
the title rdle; and Racine at once found 
himself with another literary duel, more 
bitter than that with Corneille, on his 
hands. When the topic of his forthcom- 
ing work became public, the Duchesse 
de Bouillon, to whom he had given of- 
fense, engaged Pradon, a minor drama- 
tist, to write a tragedy along similar 
lines ; and this piece, completed in three 
months, was scheduled for production 
at a rival theatre on the same day. The 
difficulty of finding a suitable interpre- 
ter for this second Phaedra—the réle 
having been rejected by- both Mlle. De 
Brie and Mlle. Moliere—delayed it, 
however, for two days. Racine was 
greatly chagrined by this challenge to 
his eminence, and also suffered some 
temporary alarm from the intrigues of 
the duchess. That venomous lady de- 
termined to defeat Racine at any cost, 
bought up all the seats at the Hotel de 
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Bourgogne for several nights, at the 
expense of some 15,000 francs, thus 
compelling his “Phédre” to be given be- 
fore empty benches and to take on the 
semblance of an utter failure. But after 
she had received a hint from the King 
that her tactics were offensive to His 
Majesty, Racine’s drama received its 
proper hearing by Paris, and promptly 
outshone the pretender Pradon’s offer- 
ing. “Phédre” was both Racine’s great- 
est play and the crowning glory of 
Champmeslé’s career. A few years later 
(August 25, 1680) the drama, with the 
original interpreter of its leading role, 
was chosen to mark the founding of the 
Comedie-Frangaise by Louis XIV, and 
when a new home for the company was 
dedicated in the Rue des Fossés Saint 
Germain des Prés, April 16, 1689, it 
had a similar revival. 


Racine Forsakes the Theatre 


SHORTLY after the first produc- 
tion of “Phédre,” Racine broke off with 
the theatre and Champmeslé together. 
‘Some of his biographers hold that his 
reaction toward Jansenism—a puritani- 
cal variant of Catholicism then preva- 
lent—was due to his disillusionment re- 
garding Champmeslé; that after toler- 
ating her other affairs of the heart as 
mere flirtations which were no treason 
to their own solid attachment, his eyes 
were finally opened to her true charac- 
ter. Her acceptance of the Comte de 
Clermont-Tonnere as a serious lover, 
about that time, certainly was not with- 
out its effect in provoking his mood of 
disgust for the world of play and play- 
ers. He was bitterly humiliated by her 
open infidelity, and his stiff-necked pride 
as laureate of letters was particularly 
wounded by a punning epigram apropos 
of himself and his successor in Champ- 
meslé’s affections. Their names were the 
cue for this bit of satire; Racine (In 
English, root) was proclaimed “up- 
rooted” by Tonnere (In English, thun- 
derbolt) He undoubtedly felt the sting 
of this quip ; and, sickening of the falsi- 
ty of theatrical life, his rebellion against 
Champmeslé included the institution 
which she adorned in art if not in mor- 
als. 
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Racine’s son, and one of his most re- 
cent biographers, Gustave Larroumet, 
however, place the emphasis, in ex- 
plaining his retirement, upon a rever- 
sion to the religiosity of his youth at 
Port-Royal. Says the former: 

He resolved not only to cease writing 
tragedies and even verses, but also to 
make reparation for those which he had 
written, by a rigorous penitence. The 
keenness of his remorse inspired the idea 
of becoming a Carthusian. 


Marriage of the Playwright 


BUT his spiritual adviser, still ac- 
cording to Louis Racine, “thought this 
action too violent,” and counseled him 
“to remain in the world and escape its 
dangers by marrying some woman filled 
with piety.” The father confessor’s 
prescription sounds, in spite of the son’s 
assertion, more like a cure for the 
heart-break of a man who has been de- 
ceived in his love than like advice to a 
zealot who feels a genuine call to take 
monastic vows. So, “wise friends” hav- 
ing found a suitably pious mate for him, 
he was married June 1, 1677, of which 
union Louis Racine, remarked that: 
“Neither love nor personal interest had 
any part in his choice; he consulted 
nothing but reason in so serious a step.” 

Still, however profound his conver- 
sion, he did not put on sackcloth and 
ashes. His devotions were confined to 
his privacy; in public life he became an 
adroit courtier who, though his creed 
of Jansenism was not in favor with the 
King, secured some lucrative offices, 
among which was the post of chief flat- 
terer to Louis XIV as historiographer- 
royal, shared by him with his old boon- 
companion, Boileau. He even became 
partly reconciled to the poetic muse 
which he had so harshly renounced, 
writing two lyric dramas of scriptural 
themes, “Esther,” and “Athalie,” to be 
played by the school girls whose inno- 
cence was under the special patronage 
—oh, beautiful paradox !—of Mme. de 
‘Maintenon, the King’s favorite. 

Racine’s disgust for the professional 
stage, however, persisted through life; 
among his letters to his son the follow- 
ing bit of paternal advice in regard to 
playgoing, may be found: 















You know what I have said to you 
about operas and plays; there will prob- 
ably be some performances at Marly; 
the King and the court are aware of the 
scruples which I entertain about attend- 
ing them, and they will have a poor 
opinion of you, if you show so little re- 
gard for my sentiments. I know that 
you will not be dishonored before men 
should you go to the play, but do you 
count it nothing to be dishonored before 
God? 


Refuses to Renounce the Stage 


MLLE DE CHAMPMESLE died 
May 15, 1698, and Racine, a year later. 
He never relented in his bitter estimate 
of her; and in spite of his own failing 
health, he commented upon her end ina 
manner which, though typical of the 
churchly zealot then, seems almost un- 
pardonable now. When he heard that 
she was at death’s door, he wrote to his 
son: 

M. de Rost informed me day before 
yesterday that the Champmeslé was 
nearing her end, about which he seemed 
very distressed; but what is more afflict- 
ing is that which he apparently troubles 
himself about but little; I mean the ob- 
stinacy with which that poor wretch re- 
fuses to renounce that stage, having de- 
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clared, as I have been told, that she 
thinks it quite glorous to die an actress. 
It should be hoped that when she sees 
death closer at hand, she will change 
her tone, as most people who are so 
haughty when they feel well, usually do. 


His old favorite was dead when he 
penned those words, though he had not 
heard the news. Two months later, after 
learning the details of her passing, he 
returned to the topic in this manner: 


I will tell you, by the way, that I owe 
reparation to the memory of the Champ- 
meslé who died in a sufficiently good 
enough state of soul, after having re- 
nounced the stage, very repentant for her 
~ life, but especially afflicted at having 
to die, 


Thus by his own words the great Ra- 
cine stands indicted of a grim lack of 
charity which, however characteristic 
of the betrayed lover and however con- 
sonant with his sanctimonious pose, is 
hardly worthy of a poet. 

As for Champmeslé, an epitaph from 
Swinburne, may do her justice: 


Though we shift and bedeck and be- 
drape us, 

Thou are noble and nude and antique; 

Libitina thy mother, Priapus 

Thy father, a Tuscan and Greek. 





Channi 
Pollock 


THIS month, Mr. Pollock, due to the scarcity of material new in the theatre, is compelled to 


spar for time. 


He is, however, no less entertaining when he has little to write about than 


when he has much, which latter will probably be the case next month. 


HIS morning,” quoth The Lady 
Who Goes to the Theatre With 
Me, “I read an article by you.” 

“Greater Love hath no woman,” 
said I. 

“It was in THE GREEN BOOK 
ALBUM,” continued The Lady, “and 
contained something to the effect that, 
in hot weather, ‘Charley’s Aunt’ is 


better entertainment than ‘Macbeth.’ 
I disagree with you.” 

“Naturally,” I remarked, non-com- 
mittally. “Two things that disagree 
with every man are the food and the 
woman he likes best.” 

Between ourselves, that seems to 
me rather a neat compliment, but it 
didn’t register with The Lady. 
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“What,” she went on, “has heat to 
do with one’s preferences? Why 
should one’s taste be low merely be- 
cause the mercury is high? What ex- 
cuse is there for the sort of nonsense 
that is provided by managers every 
year in the guise of a ‘summer 
show’ de 

We were dining in a restaurant in 
Times Square. It was exceedingly hot 
—the pronoun, in this case, standing 
for any noun in the vicinity. The very 
fans moved sluggishly in the heavy 
air, and the electric lights looked a 
deeper, redder, more jaundiced yellow 
than they ever had looked before. 
Through the open windows, across 
the dusty plants panting in their pris- 
on boxes, sounded the rapping of a 
steam hammer—not sharply and en- 
ergetically, as it would have sounded 
in cold weather, but dully, wearily, 
hopelessly, One could see the men of 
that night shift, half-naked, sweating 
in the glare of gasoline torches, So- 
cialism might have been satisfied. 
Torches are no more heating than 
wine. A stout old fellow at the next 
table looked as though he might be 
saying, with the gentleman described 
by Private Mulvaney, “Die and be 
damned, I’m damned, anc I can’t die.” 

Like the gentleman in question, he 
touched his Martini—only he touched 
it with his fingers instead of with his 
toe and it wasn’t the same kind of a 
Martini. 

A gray-haired man, of the type that 
used to be murdered i: the first act 
of pieces by Owen Davis, came into 
the room with a brassy little blonde 
of twenty. The orchestra, at that mo- 
ment, was playing Vesta Victoria’s 
song, “It’s All Right in the Summer 
Time.” The Lady suggested that a 
more appropriate selection would 


have been “My Wife’s Gone to the 
Country—Hooray! Hooray!” Then 
we returned to the amusement adver- 
tisements that had prompted our dis- 
cussion, 
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“Three summer parks,” said The 
Lady, “in which one is permitted to 
risk one’s life a dozen times for a sin- 
gle price of admission. Five musical 
comedies. Two roof gardens. The Fol- 
ies Bergere. The Ballets Russell, An 
orchestra, with a finer sense of the 
fitness of things than is possessed 
even by this orchestra, playing Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Moonlight Sonata’ in the 
moonlight atop the old New Theatre. 
Various moving-picture and vaude- 
ville shows, A farce, ‘Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford,’ and an opera comique, 
‘The Pink Lady,’ representing the sole 
survivals of the fittest produced last 
season. Henrietta Crosman in a com- 
edy, ‘The Real Thing,’ at Maxine El- 
liott’s; ‘Excuse Me’ revived at the 
Gaiety, and one drama—just one dra- 
ma—As a Man Thinks,’ which has 
resumed its run at the Thirty-ninth 
Street.” : 

“Truly a varied list,” I commented. 
“The buyer, who is supposed popu- 
larly to make up the bulk of this city’s 
population in August, has no excuse 
for spending his evening in a hotel 
room contemplating the picture of his 
fiancée....Though he >robably will 
write her that he did so.” 

The Lady sniffed. 

“I wonder,” said I, “what New 
Yorkers did with their summer even- 
ings before George Lederer invented 
the Casino Roof Garden and Thomp- 
son & Dundy devised Coney Island. 
I don’t know because, until twelve 
years ago, I dwelt in Washington; 
and in Washington the favorite hot- 
weather sport is sitting on the front 
stoop and discussing the woman who 
lives across the street. Whenever any- 
one wants to be particularly reckless, 
he takes the girls to the corner and 
buys them chocolate ice-cream soda. 
That kind of dissipation hardly can 
have appealed to New York since Jar- 
rett & Palmer spoiled our grandfath- 
ers’ morals and our grandmothers’ 
evenings with ‘The Black Crook.’” 
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“You men,” observed The Lady, 
“are fond of insisting that consistency 
is the only jewel not coveted by wo- 
men. Yet it is you who have switched 
this conversation from the White 
Way to ‘The Black Crook.’ Is there 
any reason, I inquired, why we can’t 
have the same sort of plays in summer 
that we have in winter?” 

“In the words of a celebrated feed 
- and grain merchant,” answered your 
humble servant, “there is a reason. To 
begin, we are not here in the summer. 
At least, your sex isn’t, and the young 
persons your husbands take to the 
theatre aren’t long on or strong for 
the tragic drama. I heard the other 
day of one of them who was asked if 
she had read ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 
‘No-o-0,’ she replied, abashed, ‘but 
I’ve read Romeo.’ 

“To speak sooth, your husbands 
aren’t any too keen for it. Religion 
and tragedy owe their survival to wo- 
_men. Men go to see serious plays, for 

the most part, because they’re 
ashamed to refuse. Hot weather seems 
to them a good excuse for turning off 
the tragedy and turning on the hose. 
Then, of course, there is the buyer. 
I’ve mentioned him already. He 
doesn’t come to town to brush up his 
knowledge of Euripides. He could 
have seen ‘Electra’ played by the 
graduating class at home in Lynch- 
burg. The sort of Greek art he favors 
is a profile view of two ladies in a 
light coat of bronze paint posing 
above a sign lettered, “The Cup Bear- 
ers.’ That’s the sort of classic educa- 
tion that sends him home a wiser and 
better man, and enables him to wink 
at the floorwalker when that worthy 
inquires whether he had a good time 
in New York. 

“For the past ten years, theatrical 
managers have been trying to tele- 
scope the seasons, but, so far, with- 
out much success. The manager has 
to pay rent just the same whether his 
house is filled with applauding thou- 
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sands, or with painters and decorat- 
ors, and, in the latter case, it hurts 
him as much as it hurts the simple 
Harlemite who can’t get out of his 
lease. Last year a dozen serious plays 
opened in August. I was unfortunate 
enough to be the author of one of 
them. It was a comedy of rather deli- . 
cate humor and pathos, and every 
night the buyers went out complain- 
ing because there wasn’t a pony bal- 
let. Miss Crosman is acting to beg- 
garly audiences now, and would be 
even with a better vehicle, because 
Miss Crosman’s fine art appeals only 
to cultured and intelligent people, and 
her public is fishing in the St, Law- 
rence, Broad farces, like ‘Excuse Me,’ 
are all right in the summer time, but 
‘The Blue Bird,’ produced during the 
dog days, would have caught only 
that part of the population which was 
color-blind and thought it was going 
to see ‘The Pink Lady.’ 

“Yeu can’t—or, at least, I can’t ex- 
actly blame the buyers, either. Scram- 
bled brains are first rate for eating, 
but they’re no good for thinking, and 
it’s hard to work up an interest in 
psychology when your spinal column 
has become the bed of a river that 
rises at the nape of your neck and 
empties into your hip pocket. The 
heroine’s ‘I wilt’ seems unimport- 
ant when you wilt. Physical comfort 
is absolutely essential to mental en- 
joyment, whatever philosophers may 
Say as to the superiority of mind over 
matter. A really clever man of my ac- 
quaintance saw ‘Macbeth’ for the first 
time when Sothern and Marlowe 
played it the Fourth of July at the 
Broadway, and came away under the - 
impression that the King was Mrs. 
Macbeth’s lover, and that her hus- 
band killed him sooner than bring suit 
for alienation of affections. 

“There are other reasons, too, why 
we can’t have a—literally—half-baked 
drama. You and I smile skeptically 
when a manager announces that, in 














spite of enormous business, he is go- 
ing to close up because the company 
wants a vacation. That falsehood 
is on a par with the one about pre- 
vious bookings that can’t be cancelled, 
and not a whit less barefaced than the 
declaration that ‘this house is cooled 
with iced air.’ Nevertheless, there are 
stars who, after seven months of 
working three hours a day, and six on 
Saturdays, simply must go to the Cat- 
skills or to Europe. Moreover, mana- 
gers require time to look over the for- 
eign play-market. Most of them would 
do better to over-look it, but then, 
without a trip abroad, how get printed 
those half-columns of ‘I have secured,’ 
and ‘I have arranged with,’ which are 
the chief joy and pride of the modern 
impresario? Authors, too, must have 
a chance to catch up. With forty first- 
class theatres on Broadway and few- 
er than forty first-class playwrights 
in the world, it is only fair that the 
scribbling profession should be al- 
lowed some kind of a handicap. 

“In consequence of these things, the 
supplying of summer amusement has 
come to be almost a separate and in- 
dividual business. We have managers, 
like the Aborns, producers of stand- 
ard light opera, whose activities are 
greatest between May and Septem- 
ber. The Aborns don’t get into New 
York, but they place their companies 
in open-air theatres, when that is pos- 
sible, and in ordinary theatres, when 
it isn’t, and give middling-sized cities 
lemonade and ‘Lucia’ at popular 
prices. So far as our village is con- 
cerned, F. Ziegfeld, Jr. is a summer 
manager, and there are hosts of small 
fry who can’t get into town in the 
regular season and are glad of chan- 
ces at Broadway houses while the big 
fellows are securing and arranging. 
Luckily for you, my dear Lady, there 
is, aS you say, one drama to be seen 
now, and, since you haven’t seen it, 
suppose we go to ‘As a Man Thinks.’” 
“Capital!” exclaimed The Lady. 
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Broadway, which Richard Le Gal- 
lienne called “a fallen avenue of 
stars,” and which, with equal truth 
if less poetry, might be described as 
“an avenue of fallen stars,” closed in 
on us like the walls of a burning tene- 
ment. The plastic asphalt yielded be- 
neath our feet. I was reminded of an 
Australian, in London, who listened 
with amused incredulity to my ac- 
count of this phenomenon, and then 
told me of a street, at the top of a 
hill, in Melbourne, that was paved 
with asphalt. “Every summer,” he 
said, “the pavement moves down one 
block. The street that is paved now 
is four squares below that originally 
paved, and the merchants at the top 
of the hill are trying to get back their 
money from the merchants at the bot- 
tom.” 

Well, anyhow, Broadway was hot. 

“What sort of a play,” inquired The 
Lady, “is ‘As a Man Thinks?’” 

“Oh,” said I, “a very serious and 
thoughtful play. It deals with the com- 
parative moral responsibility of the 
sexes, with the retroactivity of hate, 
and with various other important 
topics.” 

We walked on. Presently, The Lady 
said: “It doesn’t seem quite the night 
for a play like that. Let’s go to “The 
Girl of My Dreams.’” 

“Consistency—” I began. 

“Yes?” interrogated The Lady. 

“Nothing,” said I. There are vari- 
ous ways of offending a woman, but 
the surest is by being right. 


“THE GIRL OF MY DREAMS” 


MORALS and musical comedy are 
a matter of geography. London pro- 
ductions reveal a smoothness and 
smartness that, as yet, we have not 
been able to attain in New York, and, 
by the same token, New York pro- 
ductions still are several grades ahead 
of those that come out of Chicago. 
“Westward the course of Empire,” 
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and the coarseness of musical com- 
edy, take their way. “The Girl of My 
Dreams” is a bright and breezy show, 
generally an entertaining show, but it 
is not a Broadway show. 

“John Hyams and Leila McIntyre” 
are appearing in “The Girl of My 
Dreams” at the Criterion. (“Ladies 
first” is an apothegm unknown to 
printers of theatrical announcements.) 
The piece is one that depends almost 
entirely upon “stunts.” The fluffy pink 
dresses of a collection of girls change 
miraculously and instantaneously to 
Quaker gray, merely because some- 
one is singing about Quakers, and a 
truck load of marionettes, fitted to 
the heads of young women, as was 
Fanny Rice’s marionette in “At the 
French Ball,” is brought onto the 
stage for no better reason. Truth to 
tell, these devices, and many others 
of the same sort, are responsible for 
the best moments in the performance, 
but Broadway musieal comedy, since 
the days of “The Merry Widow,” has 
been marked by increasing regard to 
proprieties and decreasing regard of 
properties, so that, even though one 
enjoys these carefully thought out 
“production numbers,” they have the 
effect of making the play of which 
they are a part seem a bit anachro- 
nistic. 

The book of “The Girl of My 
Dreams,” written by Wilbur D. Nes- 
bit and Otto Hauerbach, is. rather 
stale and flat. Most of its dialogue 
sounds like the conversation of the 
cut-up in a trolley-car party. “That’s 
Mr. Williams,” says the comedian; 
“my new shaving stick.” The remark 
seemed to cause so much amusement 
in the audience that librettists should 
be vastly encouraged, for, certainly, 
while proprietary articles hold out, 
there need be no end of these witty 
combinations. “Permit me to intro- 
duce Mr. Wilson; that’s all,” should 
provoke howls of laughter, and thea- 
tre-goers might be sent into convul- 
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sions by the line, “Come on, Mr, 
Smile. He’s the smile that wont come 
off.” Miss McIntyre first won popu- 
larity as the sponsor of “Three Little 
Chestnuts.” She has more than three 
in “The Girl of My Dreams.” 

Having disposed of the book, how- 
ever, we are through with unpleas- 
ant comment. Karl Hoschna, whole- 
sale dealer in tunes, has contributed 
half a dozen delightful melodies to 
“The Girl of My Dreams.” His open- 
ing chorus, “Bachelor Days,” is really 
good music, as is his next number, 
“Belles of the Tally-Ho Boarding - 
School.” “I’m Ready to Quit and Be 
Good,” “The Girl Who Wouldn’t 
Spoon,” and “Every Girlie Loves Me 
But the Girl I Love,” the latter with 
excellent “business” by Stage Direct- 
or Frank Smithson, are uniformly 
whistleable. Mr. Smithson, and the 
composer, and the librettists, are to 
be commended, too, for “Dear Little 
Games of Guessing,” in which various 
familiar children’s games are shown; 
“Oh-h, Maybe It’s a Robber,” a song 
with all the humor of that quaint pic- 
ture, “On the Dark Stair;” and “Dr. 
Tinkle Tinker,” the big feature of the 
production. Doctor Tinker is the gen- 
tleman who mends broken toys, and 
the women in the chorus of this num- 
ber are paired, adjoining legs and 
halves of bodies being dressed like 
Santa Claus, the effect being as 
though old St. Nick were cavorting 
about with a smartly-dressed little 
girl under each arm. 

Messrs, Nesbit and Hauerbach are 
to be commended highly for their 
lyrics—the brightest and most jingly 
we have heard recently on Broadway. 
But the very brightness and jingli- 
ness of these rhymes inspires one to 
inquire: “Why Write Lyrics?” No- 
body in musical comedy seems able 
or anxious to communicate words to 
an audience, while choruses masticate, 
mutilate and predigest the best 
verses so thoroughly that, for all the 














" gense an audience makes of them, the 

‘authors might as well have fitted the 
music to a page of Henry James. Mr. 
Hyams and Miss McIntyre are the 
only intelligible people in “The Girl 
of My Dreams,” and such a lyric as, 
for example, the one about “the lovey 
dove letter, the dovey love letter, the 
letter the newspapers print,” deserves 
to be understood, 

The plot of this new musical 
comedy is not startlingly original. 
Harry Swifton, “an all around good 
fellow,” falls in love with a pretty 
Quakeress, Lucy Medders, who, with 
her father, Phineas, comes to his 
domicile. Half an hour before their ar- 
rival, Harry’s car runs into a motor 
containing Count Von Schnigglefits 
and the wife of one of those typical 
comic opera fire-eaters, General Bom- 
bastino. Helen Bombastino’s hat is 
destroyed, and, for some reason not 
quite clear to the average intelligence, 
she doesn’t dare go home without it. 
To her it seems more expedient to 
be locked up in Harry’s bedroom, 
where, in the course of time, she is 
sought by her furious husband. A low- 
comedy milliner, sent for to replace 
the hat, is found, instead, but all wom- 
en look alike to Lucy Medders, and 
Harry is “in bad.” A long second act 
is devoted to getting Mrs. Bombas- 
tino out of the house, and Harry and 
Lucy into matrimony. It would have 
been very dreary, but for the 
“stunts,” and for the Count’s really 
amusing adventures with a ladder. 

Miss McIntyre, well known to ev- 
eryone who goes to vaudeville, is a 
pleasing little person, with a demi- 
quaverous voice and an artless way 
that fits neatly into the tailor-made 
role of the Quakeress. Charles Darn- 
ton, in The Evening World, said that, 
throughout the performance, Mr. Hy- 
ams looked as though he were 
posing for a photograph. To me his 
manner rather suggested that his col- 
ler pinched. Ray L. Royce, who dis- 
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appeared from theatricals after mak- 
ing a great hit, years ago, in “York 
State Folks,” comes back to our ken 
as Phineas Medders. There are va- 
rious other people who sing and dance 
and act, but the best work in the sup- 
porting company is done by Irving 
Brooks, as the Count, and by Alice 
Hills, whose impersonation of the 
“sentimental milliner” would be bet- 
ter, however, if Miss Hills weren’t 
quite so sure of its excellence. 

There are so many good things in 
“The Girl of My Dreams,” that, if you 
are of a forgiving and forgetting na- 
ture, you wont mind the bad ones. 
The piece is rather more like a vaude- 
ville show, with a dozen enjoyable 
turns and two or three mediocre 
sketches, than like a musical comedy. 
My impression of it, and of this criti- 
cism, is that when you have read the 
latter and see the former you will be 
rather pleasantly surprised. 


“THE REAL THING” 


..IF EVERY wife in the world 
doesn’t know exactly what to do in 
order to “hold” her husband it isn’t 
the fault of the dramatists. 

Since poor little “Marise,” in “The 
Thief,” stole to get ribbons for her 
nightgown, or something of the sort, 
our playwrights have been busy ad- 
vising our better halves, on pain of 
losing us, to decorate themselves like 
the first “float” in an “old home week” 
parade. Once upon a time it was 
“feed the beast.” Now it’s wear tight 
skirts, and no stays, and other things 
that the editor wouldn’t want me to 
mention. 

Heaven knows this advice seems 
superfluous in New York, where the 
ambition of every respectable woman 
seems to be to look as much as pos- 
sible like a cocotte. Be that as it may, 
Catherine Chisholm Cushing, in “The 
Real Thing,” current at Maxine El- 
liott’s, is following the lead of 
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Thompson Buchanan and W. Somer- 
set Maugham in acting as first aid to 
Lucille. “I’d as soon have my hus- 
band catch me in a compromising 
Situation as in a dowdy wrapper,” 
says her heroine, Jess Lorraine, im- 
personated by Henrietta Crosman, 
and again, “We're like wine; just let 
us grow flat and watch the monster 
order a new bottle.” Unfortunately 
for the simile, it’s more fashionable 
now to be flat than to be fat, but then, 
you understand what the author 
meant. 

Mrs, Cushing’s solicitude as to her 
heroine’s dress is the offshoot of a 
much more trenchant and original 
conception. The primary cause of 
Richard Grayson’s affinity-hunting is 
Mrs, Grayson’s obsessing devotion to 
her children. Algernon St. John- 
Brenon, writing in The Morning 
Telegraph, found this theme “an in- 
sult to womanhood.” An insult it may 
be, but you know, and I know, a good 
many husbands who started for the 
divorce court when mother turned the 
library into a night-and-day nursery. 
“To neglect your children,” says 
Mrs, Grayson, “is criminal.” “And,” 
replies her sister, Jess, “to neglect 
your husband is fatal.” 

Undoubtedly, this is a novel and in- 
teresting subject for a play, but Mrs. 
Cushing does not prove that it is a 
novel and interesting subject for a 
three-act play. Indeed, her first two 
acts, in spite of much clever dialogue 
and one or two amusing incidents, are 
undeniably dull, and it is only when 
she drops her thesis, and turns to a 
Fitchian love story, that the piece be- 
comes in the least worth while. The 
trouble with “The Real Thing” is that 
so much time and talk is devoted to 
the obvious; in leading up to and 
away from situations as plain as the 
nose on your face. Through all of 
Act I we were being shown that Mrs. 
Grayson had stopped playing tennis, 
and had shut down the piano, and had 
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become shabby, and wouldn’t have ~ 


punch in the house, because of two 
tiresome children. Then, through all 
of Act II, we were being shown how, 
under the influence of her visiting sis- 
ter, she began playing tennis again, 
and opened the piano, and dressed 
herself smartly, and took to drink. 
Which things, you must admit, are 
the reverse of important if true. 

Mrs, Cushing and Miss Crosman 
caught our attention when Jess’ old 
beau, Tom Bradley, turned up from 
Australia. Jess had married someone ' 
else before Tom went to the Antip- 
odes, and the someone else had died, 
but Jess extracted from Kate Gray- 
son a pledge not to tell. Of course, 
Kate told, and so brought about a de- 
lightful moment, when Tom began 
wooing, and Jess, naturally, thought 
that he thought he was making love 
to a married woman. She sent him 
away, and thus we came to another 
agreeable incident, when Jess tried to 
get him on the telephone while he 
stood in the doorway listening, It is 
too bad that all this comes too late to 
save the play—after oceans of dia- 
logue and a great deal of two stage 
children who made one wish that ev- 
ery state would make it a misde- 
meanor to employ youngsters in the 
theatre. 

I haven’t told you that Tom won 
Jess, and that Kate, reformed, won 
back Richard, because I suppose you 
have guessed it. Plays have a way of 
ending in that fashion. In justice to 
Mrs. Cushing, I want to tell you again 
that there is much wit, and some 
philosophy, in “The Real Thing.” The 
trouble with the piece is that its au- 
thor is an amateur, and amateurish- 
ness, like youth, is a thing that is 
cured by time. 

Miss Crosman, with fewer opportu- 
nities than usual, again proves her- 
self a great comedienne. Her drollery 
is irresistible, and her keen percep- 
tion of humor magnifies the value of 











every line she speaks. In her face, and 
in her voice, too, is underlying pathos 
quickly called to the surface. I always 
want to cry when Miss Crosman 
squints up her eyes and speaks with 
her heart-breaking assumption of 
bravery. Minnie Dupree is capital as 
Mrs. Grayson—almost as good as 
Laura Hope Crews was in a similar 
role in “Her Husband’s Wife”—and 
Frank Mills is manly, though actory, 
as Richard. At times his resemblance 
to Maurice Campbell, Miss Cros- 
man’s husband and manager, is start- 
ling. Marion Kerby, who won repu- 
tation playing the Helen Ware part 
in “The Third Degree,” is sadly mis- 
cast as the affinity, Olive Wycoff, a 
character requiring a fluffy, pretty 
nonentity. The genuine hit in the 
piece, next to Miss Crosman’s, is 
scored by Albert Brown, as Tom. 
Here is a comedian of broad but sure 
method, who shows much of Miss 
Crosman’s own sense of value. I don’t 
remember having seen Mr. Brown be- 
fore, but I shall hope to see him 
again. ; 
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“The Real Thing” is a splendid les- 
son for doting mothers, but it isn’t a 
particularly good evening’s entertain- 
ment. 


CASTING SHADOWS BEFORE 


THE theatrical season really 
opened this year, as it usually does, 
on Labor Day. Among the attractions 
about which I hope to tell you next 
month are George Cohan’s new play, 
“The Little Millionaire,” announced 
for Cohan’s Theatre; “The Siren,” in 
which Donald Brian comes to the 
Knickerbocker; “Maggie Pepper,” in 
which Rose Stahl opens the old 
Hackett, rechristened the Harris; and 
“The Fascinating Widow,” scheduled 
to follow “The Spring Maid” at the 
Liberty. After a short revival of 
“Seven Days,” the new Al Thomas 
comedy, “What the Doctor Ordered,” 
is slated for the Astor, and Edmund 
Breese will be the season’s first at- 
traction at Weber’s. The middle of 
September will see something doing, 
or done, at every house on Broadway. 
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Gina Steese Richardson. 
THE FATE of Walter Browne, author of the “modern morality play,” “Everywoman,” has 
‘many parallels in literary history in the cases of those authors whose deaths have occurred 
just preceding the dawn of great popularity, after years of struggling against great odds. Mrs. 


Richardson, the author of the present article, herself a dramatist, writes with authority on the 
case of “Everywoman’s” author. 


NEW YORK “first-night” fairly 
thrills and throbs with dramatic 
possibilities which are by no 

means confined to the play itself. In 
the career of some player, this night 
surely represents a crisis. And as 
surely, somewhere, perched high up 
in the flies or the gallery or perhaps 
pacing the street beyond the glitter- 
ing lobby, a man is waiting for the 
verdict on his brainchild. Success or 


failure! It is all over like a quick, 
sharp summer thunder-storm. 

The most blasé first-nighter feels 
the thrill of it, even though he may 
not admit the sensation. He always 
expects the unexpected to happen. 
And generally it does. 

The premiére of a recent great suc- 
cess marshaled three unusual dra- 
matic elements into line—surprise, 
triumph and tragedy. Surprise, be- 
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eause all who had read the book of 
the play had prophesied failure. Tri- 
umph, because superb and untiring 
stage direction had redeemed flagrant 
defiance of the dramatic unities. 
Tragedy, because instead of cries for 
the author, there was a sudden, a 
significant silence as the manager 
stepped to the footlighte and paid a 
simple, but eloquent tribute to the 
playwright on whose life the final 
curtain had been rung down only a 
few days before the production of his 
great success. 

The play was “Everywoman,” the 
playwright, Walter Browne. On the 
heels of the brilliant premiére came 
all sorts of strange tales concerning 
the writer and his work. He was pic- 
tured as having suffered and starved 
while knocking at the managerial 
doors. Manager after manager had 
read and rejected the ’script which 
had found favor only when nearly 
worn to shreds by long and fruitless 
journeyings. Here slept another mar- 
tyr to the uncertainties of play-writ- 
ing! 

All this made interesting reading, 
and, no doubt, helped to swell more 
than one space-writer’s envelope, but 
in justice to the man who found suc- 
cess and death in one and the same 
hour, and to the managers who did 
not decline his play, it must be ad- 
mitted that these stories fared far 
from the truth. In fact, here follows 
the true story of the late Walter 
Browne, the most picturesque and 
tragic figure of the dramatic season 
of 1910-11, as told by those who knew 
him best and worked with him 
longest. 

Walter Browne belonged in the 
theatrical game. He was a fatalist. He 
believed that chance regulated his 
life and effort availed little. He took 
no thought of the morrow, for to his 
mind there was a reasonable chance 
that the sun would shine and food 
and clothing would be forthcoming. 
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It was quite natural that he should 
drift in and out of a life that built on 
chance, on luck, on gambling, the life 
of the stage. 

He took his first chance in York, 
England, where he was a popular 
singer of ballads. One night, after a 
local concert, a stranger, apparently 
a Londoner, approached him and 
asked him to haye a bite at the hotel. 
Young Browne was willing. He was 
always ready for new experiences, 
new acquaintances. 

After supper, the Londoner invited 
the young ballad singer to warble a 
few more popular ditties. They ad- 
journed to the hotel parlor and 
Browne sang far into the night. When 
the two men separated, the Londoner 
handed the young fellow a card. It 
bore the name of D’Oyley Carte. 

“Two young men in my town are 
writing some clever operas,” said the 
man from London. “Their names are 
Gilbert and Sullivan. I mean to pro- 
duce one of their pieces soon. If you 
happen into town, I’d like to have you 
sing for Sullivan. I'll make the ap- 
pointment for you.” 

A few weeks later, Walter Browne 
“happened” to go to London. He 
spent his last shilling to get there, so 
he wasted no time in reminding Mr. 
Carte of his promise. In reply he re- 
ceived a note advising him to report 
to the theatre the next day, when Mr. 
Carte would take him to call on Mr. 
Sullivan, not yet knighted and fea- 
tured as “Sir Arthur.” 

At the appointed hour, Browne 
walked into the stage entrance and 
crossed the stage. At the piano sat a 
slim, youngish chap, experimenting 
with arpeggios. 

“Want something, young man?” he 
demanded of the newcomer. 

“Yes—I want to see Mr, Carte. I’m 
going to sing for Mr. Sullivan.” 

“Um—Sullivan’s something of a 
crank. You’d best limber up your 
voice before you meet him,” vouch- 
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safed the man at the piano; and he 
‘started the accompaniment of a cur- 
Trent song success. 

Browne sang it. The man at the 
piano said it wouldn’t do. 

“A few scales, now. Limber it up— 
limber it up. Let it out.” 

For twenty minutes, the accompa- 
nist put the ballad singer through his 
vocal paces and they were just warm- 
ing up to the task when Mr. Carte en- 
tered. 

“Hello, Browne,” he exclaimed. 
“So you didn’t wait for me to intro- 
duce you. What do you think, Sulli- 
van?” 

The man at the piano rose and 
stretched his tired hands. 

“He’ll do for ‘Pinafore.’ ” 

And so did Walter Browne start 
upon his long career as an interpreter 
of baritone réles in the days when 
Gilbert and Sullivan wrote light 
opera that was musical and clever and 
Teal. 

Popular as he was in England, 
Browne could not withstand the 
wanderlust in his veins. He had 
heard of a land where, if the audience 
were less loyal to its players than 
good old England, it paid them more 
money. That land was America, and 
he answered its call as he had an- 
swered every call, however vagrant 
and vagabondish in his still young 
life. So it happened that eighteen 
years ago, Walter Browne came to 
Broadway. Through an English friend 
and booking agent, Thomas Ebert, 
he immediately secured a rdéle in 
“The Algerians,” and for many sea- 
sons played in one musical comedy 
after another. In time, as so often 
happens in these closely allied profes- 
sions, he laid aside the mummer’s 
mask for the newspaper man’s note- 
book and pencil. He tried his hand at 
dramatic criticism. He found a berth 
at a copy desk. He could re-write a 
tiresome story, or build up a weak 
one. And he did it all in the easy, care- 
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less way of him who believes that to- 
morrow is quite capable of taking 
care of itself! 

In time he specialized on real-estate 
news, but he never was recognized as 
an expert. In fact, Walter Browne 
had never “found himself,” as expe- 
rienced writers put it. 

Then “Everyman” was produced, 
and its sepulchral voice, strangely 
enough, stirred an answering echo of 
comedy in the breast of the versatile 
but volatile newspaper man. 

Walter Browne wrote a skit satiriz- 
ing “Everyman” and induced the 
editor of The Newark News—on 
which he was then employed—to 
print it. He called it “Everywoman” 
and it filled about half a page. 

He sent a copy of the paper to his 
friend, Thomas Ebert, who still 
formed a firm connecting link with 
his old theatrical life. Mr. Ebert read 
the skit—and thought it over. Finally 
he took the easy-going ex-singer by 
the lapel of the coat and looked him 
firmly in the eyes. 

“See here, Walter,” he remarked, 
“you make the search of Everywoman 
for Love into a serious play, instead 
of a burlesque, and it will make you.” 

“All right,” replied Browne. “I will 
some day—when I have time.” 

Then he went away to write real 
estate news, vaudeville skits and 
“books” for musical comedies like 
“Molly May.” Just about once in so 
often, Mr. Ebert would demand, more 
or less disgustedly, when “Every- 
woman” would be written. And five 
years from the time the suggestion 
was Offered, Walter Browne slipped 
into his old friend’s office and flung 
down a ’script. 

“There’s that piece you’ve been 
making such a fuss about. Now let’s 
see what you can do with it.” 

And then like the man in the song, 
he walked right out again. He’d kept 
his promise and he hoped he’d be left 
in peace to follow his own leisurely 

















way up and down Broadway. Only 
one manager ever read it—and that 
was Henry W. Savage. He sent for 
Mr. Ebert to bring in his client. 
Mr. Ebert sent for his clent. The 
client arrived with a “Do-tell!” ex- 
pression on his face. They adjourned 
to the Savage offices. Mr. Savage was 
engaged. Would they wait? 

“I told you it was a joke,” was the 
comment of Mr. Browne, waiting un- 
der protest. 

At the end of half an hour Mr. 
Savage was still engaged. Mr. Browne 
had had enough of the Broadway 
game. He rose in his dignity. Mr. 
Ebert literally took him by the coat- 
tails and pulled him down again. 

“You’ve waited thirty minutes. You 
can wait thirty more.” 

Mr. Browne agreed that the request 
was reasonable. At the end of the 
thirty minutes he went into the man- 
ager’s private office and signed his 
contracts for the production of 
“Everywoman.” 

That was in February, 1910. On his 
advance royalties he went to England. 
When he came back, the Savage 
forces were at work on his produc- 
tion. He chose three players, H. Coop- 
er Cliffe who plays “Nobody,” Mr. De 
Belleville, who plays “Wealth” and 
Mrs. Le Moyne, who plays “Truth.” 
Then he went back to the sunny side 
of Broadway andhis real estate notes. 

Over in Boston, George Whitefield 
Chadwick, one of America’s greatest 
composers, was working on the score. 
Mr. Browne never went to Boston. 
Sometimes he received rough drafts 
of arias, choruses, obligatos—said 
“good” and went back to the sunny 
side of Broadway. 

The performance of his play was 
now six months off. A hundred me- 
chanics, painters, designers and cos- 
tumers were working on it. They be- 
gan to need him at the Savage offices, 
in the scene-painting lofts, at the cos- 
tumers. He came smilingly and said 
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“good” again. He indulged in none 
of the ebullitions of artistic tempera- 
ment with which a playwright is sup- 
posed to be blessed. He never found 
fault with anything. 

“Why should I worry,” he said 
once when he was accused of indiffer- 
ence. “It’s Mr. Savage who’s putting 
up the sixty thousand for that produc- 
tion. I only hope he gets it back.” 

Those who knew him best looked 
at him and wondered. Was it indiffer- 
ence or a pose? 

The four massive settings were fin- 
ished at last. So were the 150 glitter- 
ing costumes. He looked upon them 
and murmured “very good.” 

Now the opening performance was 
only six weeks off. Two hundred and 
fifty people were working day after 
day for the success of Walter 
Browne’s play. Thirty-seven princi- 
pals, one hundred supernumeraries 
and a singing chorus of fifteen men 
and girls were being rehearsed day 
and night. Forty-two musicians were 
being drilled by the orchestra leader. 
Twenty-six carpenters and stage 
hands, twelve property men and 
grips, and fourteen electricians were 
working out the stage effects. 

Sometimes the stage director want- 
ed to confer with him. Sometimes it 
was the orchestra leader, or the gen- 
eral electrician who demanded his 
presence. He always came at the call, 
approved and—went back to the 
sunny side of Broadway. 

Everything was going all right. 
Why should he worry? Anyhow, he 
might wake up on the morrow and 
find it all a dream. He who had done 
so many things rather well—and 
without great effort—face to face 
with this thing which Broadway 
called Success? Well, perhaps—but 
why take it too seriously? 

Then one day when the stage 
manager sent for him, he did not 
come. Instead, there was a message. 
Walter Browne was in the hospital, 
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ill with pneumonia. Even that he took 
easily, unworryingly. He’d be back in 
a day or so—on the sunny side of 
Broadway. 

Day after day passed, and the mem- 
bers of the company began to wonder 
why he did not attend the final re- 
hearsals. No one told them. Actors 
are sensitive to omens as well as en- 
vironment. 

The day of the dress rehearsal ar- 
rived. A number of guests were in- 
vited to witness it. Well to the fore- 
ground of the interested audience sat 
five strained figures, Mrs. Walter 
Browne, the wife of the playwright, 
his three children and his old friend, 
‘Thomas Ebert. 

*Tis Time, the call-boy of the soul, 

Who comes to warn us for our final 

scene prepare, 
So chanted “Youth ;” the figure of the 
wife grew tense. 

When the curtain fell, she hurried 
from the theatre and rode to her hus- 
band’s side as fast as a motor car 
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could carry her. And with her rode 
Success. 

Together they entered the narrow 
room. The man who had never taken 
himself seriously turned as the wom- 
an he loved, leading Success, entered 
the door. Perhaps the sight dazzled 
him. Perhaps, after ail, it had not 
been indifference, but exhaustion. At 
any rate, he turned his head and faced 
the dark, inscrutable figure who waits 
at some turning of the road for every 
man. 

The author of “Everywoman” was 
dead—and Success closed his eyes in 
their last, long sleep. 

“Time hath summoned all manner 
of mummers to enact strange scenes 
on the stage of life and rung down 
many tragic curtains,” wrote Walter 
Browne in “Everywoman.” And so 
did Time ring down the curtain for 
him who succeeded in death. 


Ras Rich Aiea 
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Ned 
Wayburn 


THE AUTHOR of this article is one of the best known “producers” in America. As such 
he writes with unusual authority. 


HE writer sat through the first 
performance of a recently pro- 
duced musical-comedy. It was 

a big and unusual success, even as 
Broadway successes go. 

In the two adjoining seats were a 
lady and a gentleman. They evident- 
ly derived a great deal of pleasure and 
entertainment from the work of the 
actors on the stage. 

During the intermissions the gen- 
tleman fingered the pages of his pro- 
gram. He read over the names of the 
players in the cast of the piece; 


glanced casually at the name of the 
man who furnished the wigs; noted 
the name of the man who made the 
costumes; remarked on the locality of 


. the business house from which the 


properties were bought; and even dis- 
played a lively interest in the names 
of those who made up the business 
and stage staffs. 

Finally, his eye happened to rest 
upon the line: “Produced by Mr. 
Blank.” After reading it, he turned 
to the lady, and remarked, loudly 
enough for me to overhear: 
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“I see, dearie, that Blank staged this 
piece. These stage directors certainly 
have a snap of it, haven’t they?” 

Without going further into the con- 
versation between the two, we have 
right here in this one remark the very 
best summary of the attitude of the 
public toward stage directors that 
could be written. So far as the public 
is concerned, all it ever knows about 
the share of the stage director—or 
stage producer—in placing an enter- 
tainment upon the stage, lies in this 
bare one-line announcement, printed 
in the program. 

The little story we are writing is 
not intended as a defense of the stage 
“producer.” As a matter of fact, and 
speaking plainiy, he is in less need of 
a defense than almost any other indi- 
vidual or group of individuals in the 
business of theatricals. The stage pro- 
ducer is well able to take very good 
care of himself. 

Of course, in taking this stand, we 
' are referring to the real stage “produ- 
cer.” With that army of pseudo stage 
producers, who have but slight, if any 
knowledge of the requirements of the 
profession of preducing stage plays, 
we shall not concern ourselves. 

Inasmuch as the stage producer is 
a more or less mysterious individual, 
humanized in the public mind only 
through the medium of the little 
“credit” line in the program of the 
piece he has staged, and, possibly, a 
small-type-line mention on the litho- 
gtaphs used to advertise the piece, I 
am going to let you in ona few of the 
secrets of the profession. 

“Produced by Mr. Blank.” 

Just how far does this simple line 
go, and what does it imply in the 
scheme of theatricals? 

Let us take, first of all, the case of 
the straight play, which includes com- 
edy, farce, melodrama, tragedy and 
historical drama. We have purposely 
left out a consideration of musical- 
comedy, as it is our intention to treat 
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of this branch of production as a thing 
apart. 

The stage producer or stage direc- 
tor or stage manager or whatever you 
are personally pleased to term him, 
has a much simpler proposition before 
him, if his work is confined to the 
staging of straight plays, than has 
the man who loses his hair and imper- 
ils his sanity by delving into the realm 
of musical production. 

Among the legitimate stage produ- 
cers there is one man who stands out 
boldly as the master-workman. This 
man is David Belasco, undoubtedly, 
and generally acknowledged to be, the 
leading light of the legitimate produ- 
cing field. 

Not only is Mr. Belasco a master 
of stage-craft, as applied to the weld- 
ing together of dramatic stories and 
bringing out the latent ability of ac- 
tors, but he is gifted with the fore- 
sight, and hindsight, that has enabled 
him to surround himself with a staff 
of wonderfully versatile and capable 
assistants. 

Each play put on the stage by Mr. 
Belasco is a work of art in itself. It 
is perfect in its completeness, its fidel- 
ity to detail and its truth of locale. 
It has been aptly said of this wizard- 
like genius of producers, that he not 
alone simulates nature in his stage ef- 
fects, but actually succeeds in repro- 
ducing natural conditions. 

As an example of his skill, take 
“The Concert,” which ran in New 
York all last season. The attention to, 
and truth of, detail, apparent even to 
the layman, in the staging of this 
piece, was a matter of general wonder. 
But to the stage producer “The Con- 
cert” was a work of surpassingly skill- 
ful handling of materials and artistic 
excellence. 

This individual Belascoan touch is 
apparent in every angle of a play put 
on by this master-workman. The 
stage pictures, as the groupings of the 
actors throughout the action of the 






















play are designated, are always 
worked out logically and naturally. 
There is no straining after effects, no 
top-heavy scenes, designed to permit 


. the star or leading woman to occupy 


the center of the stage. It is all simple 
in an artistic way. 

But wonderful as is the work of 
such men as Mr. Belasco, by far the 
most interesting aspect of the stage 
producer’s profession, to the writer’s 
mind, at least, is to be found in the 
staging of musical pieces. By this I 
mean productions having to do with 
large companies of people, which 
have to be moulded into a general well 
defined scheme, telling the story 
and introducing the various musical 
numbers and specialties in a cohesive 
and sustained manner. 

Under ordinary conditions, when 
it is proposed to produce a musical- 
comedy or play, the procedure is apt 
to follow such lines as these: 

An author anda composer, and 
sometimes several authors and sever- 
al composers, manage to convince 
some manager, cammanding sufficient 
capital, that they have a musical play 
that will put him high on the road to 
accumulating a million of dollars—if 
only he will produce their piece. 

He listens to their siren song and 
accepts the piece for production. 

Now, if this particular manager has 
had any experience in musical-com- 
edy producing, he probably has the 
Call upon, or is, at least, in touch with, 
one of the scant half-dozen musical 
producers, who stand pre-eminent, 
and are responsible for practically all 
of the big musical productions that go 
out each season. 

If he is not a manager of experience, 
and is not able to command the serv- 
ices of any of these producers, he 
turns to the second-string men. They 
may be lacking in fertility and origin- 
ality, but usually are adepts at “bor- 
rowing” the successful ideas of other 
men. By doing this, the manager im- 
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mediately begins taking chances. But 
that is his concern. 

We will suppose, however, that he 
arranges with Mr. Green, or Mr. 
Brown, or Mr. Murphy, or Mr. Some- 
body, of standing, to produce his 
piece. Mr. Stage Producer calls upon 
Mr. Manager. They have a long con- 
ference in the private office of Mr. 
Manager, going over the manuscript 
and discussing its possibilities. 

If Mr. Stage Producer, who is very 
jealous of his professional reputation, 
shares Mr. Manager’s views that the 
piece suggests a successful produc- 
tion, he agrees to produce it. 

Then, Mr. Producer, having decid- 
ed he will stage the piece, takes the 
manuscript and the score to his home. 
He shuts himself up in his study if 
he has such a thing. He peruses the 
“book” carefully. He figures out 
where the musical numbers will best 
fit in. He makes a list of actors who 
will best fit the various characters in 
the piece. 

Very often the stage producer will 
find that the ambitious composer has 
written anywhere from twenty to for- 
ty musical numbers for the piece, 
while the author has enough dialogue 
to answer for three pieces. 

The stage producer realizes that 
the sane limit to musical-comedy 
numbers is eighteen at the outside. 
Therefore he begins by cutting the ex- 
traneous matter from the book and 
eliminating the numbers that appeal 
to him the least. 

Then Mr. Stage Producer and Mr. 
Manager consult about the cast for the 
piece. They go over the list of suit- 
able actors already compiled. They 
discover that Mr. Chiffin, the jolly 
comedy merchant whom they had list- 
ed to play the principal comedy part, 
is out in San Francisco, with another 
attraction. This happens in a number 
of cases. But finally, after much wor- 
rying and scurrying about, they en- 
gage a suitable cast and round up the 
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chorus people—the young women and 
‘men who make up the background of 
musical-comedy. 

Parts are then written from the 
manuscripts and given to the princi- 
pals. 
The chorus rehearsals are usually 
called at least a week before the prin- 
cipals. The stage producer gets busy 
with his chorus. The outsider or lay- 
man can have but slight idea of the 
vast amount of detail work necessary 

to drill a chorus properly. Each song 
‘ or musical number must have differ- 
ent “business” to go with it. One 
number, maybe a march song, is sung 
by the leading lady and the chorus 
men. The chorus men have to be 
taught to walk and act like soldiers. 
This is not so simple as it sounds in 
the reading. 

When you, as a member of an au- 
dience, sit back in your chair and 
watch a big chorus amble through dif- 
ficult evolutions, you probably give 
’ gome credit to the intelligence of the 
chorus. But, in this case, the joke is 
on you. Every inch of their marching 
and steps, each bit of the difficult and 
oftentimes intricate movement, has 
been mapped out in advance for them. 
Then this “business” is hammered 
and dinned into their brains, piece- 
meal, by the stage producer. He does 
their thinking and worrying for them. 

After each musical number has been 
treated in this way, and the chorus as 
a whole begins to get some vague idea 
as to what its members are supposed 
to do, the principals, who have been 
rehearsing by themselves, meanwhile, 
are called for rehearsals with the 
chorus. ' 

The words and music of the various 
numbers have been taught the chorus 
-by the musical director, generally un- 
der the supervision of the stage pro- 
ducer. . 

After having proceeded thus far, 
then begins the “big job” for the pro- 
ducer. He must take this collection 
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of human beings, furnished with ma- 


terial, and weld them together into a _ 4 


smooth-running entertainment, which 
must not occupy the stage for more 
than two hours and a half. This limit 
of time is about what the public wants 
in the way of duration for a musical 
play. 

While the rehearsals have been go- 
ing on, the stage producer, as a pleas- 
ant side-line of diversion, has been 
working out his lighting and property 
plots. He has had any number of 
stormy sessions with the property 
maker, endeavoring to convince him 
that a sword of the period of Louis 
XIV is not by ‘any means the same 
thing as a United States Army saber, 
and will not answer. It may be, also, 
that the property man has a sneaking 
notion that when you call for six 
leather-cushioned chairs, you may 
mean cane-seated chairs. 

After five or six weeks of persistent 
and patient effort you finally succeed 
in getting what you want. 

Then there is usually a worrying 
match with the electrician. You want 
a row of thirty-two-candle-power 
lamps, screened in the hedge of lilacs 
that forms part of your second-act set- 
ting. Do you get them? Let us see. 
Our friend, the electrician, a capable 
and probably expert man in his line, 
is sure that what you mean is not thir- 
ty-two-candle-power lamps screened 
in the hedge but rather a strip of am- 
ber colored eight-candle-power lamps, 
strung along back of the hedge. 

Having gone to the mat with the 
electrician and impressed upon him 
that you want what you want and 
not what he thinks you want, you 
may get what is really needed. 

We shall imagine that by this time 
the production is ready for a dress- 
rehearsal. Five or six weeks have 
elapsed since the stage producer en- 
tered for the Matteawan Stakes. His 
hair is visibly thinner and grayer than 
when he began. He has lost fifteen 














‘pounds in weight, worrying for seven- 
ty or eighty people who refuse to 
worry for themselves. He has con- 
tracted permanent throat-hoarseness 
from repeatedly impressing upon the 
little blonde girl, the third from the 
end, first row, in the ensemble number, 
that her left foot, while a very pretty 
and ornamental fixture of her physical 
make-up, is not by any means to be 
confused with her right arm. But he 
lives down the worry and the nerve- 
racks that have come his way. He 
calls his dress rehearsal. He excludes 
the author and the composer and the 


lyric writer from the rehearsal, hav- 


ing due regard for their sensibilities. 
He has politely requested the man 
with the money bags, who is financing 
the production, to keep in the back- 
ground. 

He has tried to prove by mathemat- 
ical processes that a call for twelve 
o’clock rehearsal does not by any 
manner of means mean twelve thirty. 

In fact he has borne the ‘runt of a 
far more sanguinary encounter than 
the Battle of Gettysburg, and yet lives 
to tell the story. He does live, and he 
enjoys normal health, merely because 
he has an iron constitution and has 
become used to such things, through 
a widespread experience extending 
over a varying number of years. 

By the time the stage producer calls 
a dress-rehearsal, he has gained the 
deep and undying hatred of every 
member of the company. He is gen- 
erally considered in the light of an un- 
feeling wretch, a prehistoric monster 
without feelings, manners or consid- 
eration. His temper is compared with 
that of the mountain lion in search 
of prey. In short, he is enjoying all 
the delights that usually fall to the lot 
of a stage producer who knows his 
business, and who has tried to educate 
a mass of human beings into showing 
a semblance of intelligence. 

Then comes the dress-rehearsal. 
Everyone knows his or her part; the 
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chorus can go through their numbers 
and evolutions without batting an 
eyelash; even the property man has 
everything on hand; our friend the 
electrician has his lighting plot and 
has rehearsed it thoroughly with his 
crew. 

All right, we will proceed with the 
dress-rehearsal. Out in front, in the 
darkened orchestra seats, are the man 
with the money and the stage produ- 
cer, his hat and coat off, sleeves rolled 
up, and a look of grim resignation and 
determination writ in deep lines on 
his perspiring face. 

Others are there, the wig-maker, the 
shoe-maker, the costume-maker, and 
spear-makers—all the army of people 
who have furnished something for the 
“show.” They are there to see that 
their shoes, wigs and costumes fit and 
that the spears are according to speci- 
fications. 

The stage producer yells. The or- 
chestra, giving but one rehearsal as 
provided in the Union Rules, chugs 
off into the overture. A bell rings. — 
The curtain ascends, showing the 
opening of the first act. It is a picture 
of wonderful beauty, a blaze of light 
and brilliant costumes. The girls are 
made-up. Let the play begin. The 
opening chorus starts. They get half- 
way through. 

The stage producer starts up from 
his seat, with fury depicted on his 
face. “You, Miss Thomas, where are 
your pink stockings?” 

“I didn’t have time to get them on,” 
she replies meekly, trying to hide be- 
hind her rouge. 

They finish the number, doing it 
worse, probably, than they did it three 
weeks before, when rehearsals were 
hardly begun. And so it goes, right 
through the dress-rehearsal. It be- 
gins at nine o’clock in the morning 
and they are still at the last act at 
midnight. 

You may ask why this is so, if ev- 
erybody knows his part. 
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If you can answer, you are wise, 
indeed. Since the beginning of stage 
history, dress-rehearsals have al- 
ways shown something to be wrong 
In the stress and excitement of know- 
ing they are on official view, the peo- 
ple become nervous and forget their 
lines. Probably it will be discovered 
that there is not sufficient time al- 
lowed for the girls to make their cos- 
tume changes. This is altered. One 
scene is rewritten; another scene is 
elaborated to add a minute here, to 
take a minute away there. It has hap- 
pened that entire acts have been re- 
written even as late as the dress- 
rehearsal. 

Now, when all the excitement is 
over, the first night comes along. Ev- 
erybody tired to death! Everyone 
fearful that the show is going to be a 
“flivver.” The public buy the seats 
for the opening. The show goes with- 
out a hitch and with a wild hurrah. 
It is a great “hit.” The papers loud- 
‘ly acclaim it as the best musical piece 
in years. The production plays an en- 
tire season, to big receipts and profits. 
The man with the money takes a trip 
to Europe on what he makes. 

- But what of the stage producer, the 
man who made all this possible? Oh, 
yes, we had almost forgotten him. 
Why, he gets paid for what he does, 
doesn’t he? Well, what’s the kick? 
They run his name on the program 
too. The public knows who put it on, 
don’t they? Well, what more do you 
want? 

And then, probably, without a mo- 
ment’s rest, the stage producer, seeing 
this show safely embarked, goes down 
to another manager’s office on the fol- 
lowing Monday and reads another 
musical-comedy, and goes through the 
same harrowing grind he has just fin- 
ished. Of course it is his business. 
But it is hard work, just the same. 

The real stage producer must know 
the theatrical business backward. He 
must know every angle of it. He must 
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have ideas galore. He must be a big 
executive, who can carry out the ideas 
he has. He must have a dominating 
personality. . 

So far, I have only generalized the 
work of some stage directors. The 
writer knows the sort of thing to 
which he has just referred. But he 
works along different lines. If you 
want your play produced the writer 
will produce it if he thinks it is a good 
piece, offering more than a fifty-fifty 
chance of success. 

Then he must be the sole authority. 
His word for the production must be 
final. No one else will share the re- 
sponsibility in case of failure. So, 
therefore, the writer thinks it is fair 
that no one shall share in the success 
that may come. 

Stage-producing is exciting, red- 
blooded work. A ninny cannot be a 
stage director. 

In connection with my own work 
as General Stage Director for Mr. 
Lew Fields— 

Mr. Fields is not only a great co- 
median, but he is one of the most in- 
teiligent men in the world, with 
whom to work. There is always an 
element of humor connected with a 
Lew Fields’ production. 

Five times out of six, Mr. Fields’ 
productions are built around a title. 
I will explain just what I mean. Take 
“The Midnight Sons.” All Mr. Fields 
had, when he spoke to me about pro- 
ducing the piece, was the title, and 
an idea for a big scene. He asked me 
what I thoughs of it. I took it home 
and dined and slept with the idea. 
Then I got together with Mr. Fields 
and we mapped out a scenario for the 
piece. 

We had a title and the scenes. Then 
the author and the composer were 
called in and they wrote their piece 
around the scenes and the title and a 
list of names of actors which we had 
submitted to them. 

It happened that several of the ac- 











tors for whom parts had been written 
could not be secured when it came 
time to cast the piece. One comedian 
was in some other production; this 
soubrette was under contract with 
this man; this juvenile man was play- 
ing in stock. 

As a matter of fact, for the sake of 
the truthfulness of the record, I must 
say, that the selecting of the cast was 
put up to me. Inasmuch as I was to 
stage the piece, I thought it reason- 
able to suppose that I would better 
understand the type of man we want- 
ed for a certain part. 

I would like to disabuse the popu- 
lar mind of one glaring error under 
which the public generally labors. 
Now a comedian may be the funniest 
man in the world, yet have his limita- 
tions. His personality may be mirth 
provoking to a marked degree, and he 
may have a pair of funny legs, but he 
must be taught how to use his talents. 

The public labors under the delu- 
sion that all the funny things they see 
and hear in a piece are the work of the 
comedian. If they but knew how the 
stage producer labors and schemes 
and thinks out funny stunts for the 
comedians of musical-comedy! I 
know that very generous portions of 
many musical productions with which 
my name has been associated only as 
producer, have been conceived and 
written by me. 

So you will see that just because 
you go to a theatre and sit through 
and enjoy the antics of some chap who 
succeeds in making you laugh, it does 
not, of necessity, follow that he has 
“thought it all out” himself. It is a 
part of the job of a stage producer to 
be able to put fun, or as the parlance 
of the theatre would express it “inject 
laughs,” into the dialogue and situ- 
ations that naturally come up. 

The genuine and fully equipped 
Stage producer makes it his business 
to furnish the comedy scenes with as 
much originality and humor, as he 
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puts skill and novelty into the concep- 
tion of the stage business with which 
he accompanies the various musical 
numbers. 

But how many of the theatre-going 
public ever consider for a minute that 
the bit of comedy at which they laugh 
uproariously is all a bit of carefully 
thought out work on the part of the 
stage producer? 

There is always an element of hu- 
mor in just this aspect of musical com- 
edy production. The stage producer 
may strike upon some bit of comedy 
that he feels sure will get a laugh. It 
is mentioned to the comedian. He 
demurs. No, he does not wish to do 
that. Why? Because it will make 
him look ridiculous! A comedian not 
wishing to do something that will get 
a laugh because he thinks it will make 
him appear ridiculous! That is funny 
in itself, don’t you think? Comedians 
are supposed to be just brimming over 
with a desire to do anything that will 
extract a giggle of enjoyment from 
the men and women who have paid 
their money in order to see the per- 
formance. 

So, under such conditions, the stage 
producer takes the comedian aside, 
talks to him kindly but firmly, point- 
ing out where it will add strength to 
the show and endeavors to show him 
that the thing he personally considers 
will make him ridiculous will do noth- 
ing of the kind. After this treatment, 
if he be a regular, sensible individual, 
he comes around to your way of think- 
ing and in goes your comedy scene. 
You rehearse it and on the first night 
it goes big with your audiences, who 
nod wisely and tell their neighbor 
that So-and-So is certainly a very fun- 
ny and original fellow. And who but 
he could ever have thought of it? 

Do they ever think for an instant 
that the stage producer has had any- 
thing to do with it? Not they. The - 
stage producer is the gentleman 
whose name is mentioned as having 









“staged” the show. And, as everyone 
should know, staging the show 
means simply making the chorus boys 
and girls do their marching and coun- 
termarching, and waltzing, and fancy 
steps. 

Through a long and bitter experi- 
ence I have learned much. And one 
of the things I have had impressed 
upon me is that each new production 
- that I put on the stage requires com- 
plete work, from the elements of 
knowing how to stand on the stage, 
right down to the intricate bits of 
stage business, which looks so easy 
and simple when viewed by an au- 
dience. 

I believe I am the first stage pro- 
ducer who has introduced the three- 
quarter turn into musical-comedy. 
The three-quarter turn is nothing 
more or less than having your actor 
always face his audience, while talk- 
ing to another actor who may be 

standing “up stage” or off to one side. 
‘ One of the greatest crimes in stage- 
craft is an actor talking up stage— 
that is, having the lines of dialogue 
delivered away from an audience, so 
that the audience fails to hear what is 
going on. 

This is a very elementary thing, but 
you would be greatly surprised to 
know how few actors know anything 
about it. 

Another thing that I use with cho- 
rus people. I teach them Delsarte. Not 
one out of a hundred of them knows 
how to hold the body. They are 
taught, in the productions I stage, to 
handle their bodies, their heads, and 
then individually, their limbs—how 
to hold the hands and the fingers; how 
to poise the head when a line with a 
certain meaning is spoken; in short, 
they are taught how to act and stand 
gracefully when on the stage. What 
is more distressing than a batch of 
people on the stage who stand like 
sticks and show as much grace and 

animation as a flock of geese? 
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~ For greater ease in drilling a cho- 
rus, I have the stage divided by im- 
aginary lines. The one down the cen- 
ter from the back wall to the foot- 
lights, of course is Center. Then-each 
half of the stage, facing the audience, 
is equally divided into three sections. 
The stage cross-wise is divided the 
same way. These sections of the stage 
are thoroughly taught the chorus— 
and the principals—and then when 
they know where they are supposed 
to be on the stage, it is much simpler 
to give them directions in stage busi- 
ness. 

I generally spend a week or ten 
days in these elementary things. I 
find that by so doing I save myself 
much vexation later on. 

It is a sort of religion with me, but 
I always insist that I am in sole and 
entire charge of the production on 
which I may be working. I assume 
that my services are being utilized be- 
cause I know my business. Therefore, 
I insist that I be allowed to have the 
sole direction of the production. 

This is not done from any sense of 
importance, but rather as a measure 
of self-defense. I believe it will be con- 
ceded that the stand is a reasonable 
one when the success or failure of a 
production 1s put up to the stage pro- 
ducer. If it is a success, of course, 
everyone but the producer is accred- 
ited. If it is a failure, he alone is to 
blame. What matters it if the come- 
dian is bad? Or if the leading lady 
cannot sing? Or, if the chorus resem- 
bles nothing so much as a bevy of 
brewery-wagon drivers? 

The field of musical-comedy pro- 
ducers is not a big one. There are not 
more than a half-dozen first class men 
in this line. They are kept busy. Not 
alone are they good stage producers, 
but they are men of perception. They 
are perhaps the best gauges of public 
likes and dislikes to be found in the 
theatrical world. 

No double entendre, no off-color 
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allusions, no suggestive dances, or 
posturing, shall have a place in the 
productions with which I am associ- 
ated. I often make it a point to gotoa 
theatre and watch the faces of the 
audiences. It is of interest, and an 
education besides, to see how the 
young girls, the mother, the aunt, re- 
fined women generally, take the show. 
If they can look and listen. with the 
light of true enjoyment in their eyes, 
then you may be sure that you are 
furnishing the sort of entertainment 
that will last. Go after the man and 
woman of refinement when staging 
your pieces. Of course, give them fun, 
plenty of it—but give them fun that is 
fun and not vulgarity. Give them mu- 
sical numbers that do not require an 
entire lack of drapery on your chorus 
girls, and you will come mighty near 
pleasing the people who make your 
work possible. 

A theatrical producer occupies a 
position much nearer the public in- 
terests than is generally understood. 
He is the man who decides what sort 
of an entertainment is going to please. 
If he is a man of judgment and imnate 
refinement of mind, he will stage only 
those things that are wholesome and 
clean. 
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But, if you, Mr. Reader, are seri- 
ously thinking of becoming a pro- 
ducer, think mighty hard about it. As 
I have said before, not more than. half 
a dozen men have really achieved suc- 
cess at the musical comedy branch of 
the art. But if you ever do become 
one, do not forget that you must have 
ability. 

In a word, the stage producer’s 
work is hard, his hours long. Nobody 
loves him. Everybody thinks he is a 
brute. He is accused of keeping talent 
in the background and pushing his 
favorites ahead; he is said to be 
against Miss This or Miss That, mere- 
ly because he fails to recognize sur- 
passing ability, where only mediocrity 
exists. But he is human, of that you 
may be sure. And, taken as a general 
proposition, he does try to do his best 
for all concerned. 

And all he ever gets is the little 
line in the program: 

“Staged by Mr. Blank.” 
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A SHORT STORY OF THE THEATRE 


HE Reverend Irving Fallon was 
singularly silent that evening at 
dinner. He had made a slight 

modification in the long-established 
phrases of his prayer when he had asked 
the blessing, a circumstance which pro- 
claimed that a calamity had befallen the 
little household. Before he was through 
murmuring the prayer, tears had gath- 
ered in the eyes of Mary, his wife; and 
before she could raise her handkerchief 
to her eyes, a tear had splashed into her 
cream of tomato soup. 

“T shall write the letter now,” an- 
nounced Mr. Fallon when the two had 
finished their meal. “The sooner it is 
done, the better.” 

“Ts there no other way—no other pos- 
sible way?” asked Mrs. Fallon, en- 


deavoring unsuccessfully to keep a 
tremor out of her voice. 

“T see no other way,” answered the 
clergyman with finality. “We must be 
firm, my dear. We have our Guty to per- 
form.” 

The little woman bowed her head with 
resigned acquiescence, but her trem- 
bling lips recorded mutely the struggle 
that was going on within her soul. 
The clergyman pushed back his chair, 
rose, crossed the rather faded rug of the 
dining-room, disappeared into the hall- 
way, mounted the carpeted stairs to the 
little study of the parsonage. The room 
was plainly furnished. From the shelves 
of two bookcases peered rows of books 
bound with severe simplicity. Among 
them were many pious volumes of hom- 
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iletics, church history, Biblical commen- 
taries, concordances, and textbooks of 
Greek and Hebrew. These were remi- 
niscent of courses taken at the seminary, 
and bespoke much study in the years 
thereafter, years which had flecked his 
hair with gray, and brought seams and 
lines to his countenance. 

On the white, calcimined walls of the 
study hung his university and seminary 
diplomas, his certificate of ordination, a 
print of a famous painting of Jesus as 
a youth. There were also framed photo- 
graphs of his wife, of Naomi, his twen- 
ty year old daughter, and of his twenty- 
five year old son. As he sank into his 
cushioned chair, his eyes swept the 
room and lingered for a moment on the 
handsome, half-smiling face of his 
daughter. 

For three quarters of an hour, the 
Reverend Irving Fallon wrote, and 
there were eight pages of closely writ- 
ten manuscript when the chant of the 
swiftly traveling pen ended. Twice or 
thrice as he wrote on, his face softened 
into a look almost of tenderness, but al- 
ways it grew stern again. When he 
finished, he lowered his face to his 
hand in prayer. Then he folded the writ- 
ten sheets abruptly, but paused before 
placing them in an envelope. 

“Mary,” he called to his wife, after 
crossing the little room and opening the 
door. “Sit down, my dear,” he said 
when she entered with her knitting, 
“and I will read you what I have writ- 
ten.” 

He began reading—but in a voice 
very different from that with which he 
would have read a passage of Scripture 
or the verses of a hymn. His voice more 
than once betrayed deep emotion. 

“Oh,” came trailing from the listen- 
er’s lips when he was through, and she 
raised her hand to her heart as though 
the last words of the letter had gone 
into her bosom like a knife. 

“I think I’d better post it at once,” 
said the clergyman. 

“Oh, Irving,” rejoined his wife, “is 
there nothing else we can do—absolute- 
ly nothing else? It seems too cruel.” 

“It is God’s will,” answered the 
preacher. 

He rose, put on his hat and overcoat, 
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and left the parsonage to post the setter. 
His wife remained seated where she 
was. Her dry eyes were gazing absently 
into space. Her husband’s final words 
had murdered hope. 

Fallon buried his chin in the collar 
of his overcoat as he made his way in 
the direction of the letter-box two 
squares away. A brisk wind was sweep- 
ing the street, and howling across the 
house-tops, driving hard snowflakes 
against his face. The dropping tempera- 
ture had not yet had a chance to harden 
the sloppy pavements, and footing was 
uncertain, Before Mr. Fallon had gained 
the corner where the mail-box was, 
something made him pause. A dubious 
look came into his eyes. He turned and 
perceived a trolley car whirling in his 
direction. He hailed it and got aboard. 

Fifteen minutes’ ride sufficed to reach 
the public square, whither the more im- 
portant thoroughfares of the city of half 
a million converged, tossing their foam 
of lives in the busy hours of the day. It 
was near the theatre hour now. Pedes- 
trians, bending before the wind which 
flew between the canyon walls of the 
buildings, were making haste to gain 
the sheltering theatre entrances. Motor 
cars and “electrics” were hurrying 
hither and thither. Blazing signs pro- 
claimed the names of Broadway stars. 

Had any of his parishioners been on 
hand, they would to-night have seen the 
Reverend Irving Fallon do a strange 
thing. He stood irresolutely for a mo- 
ment when he had left the street-car, 
then he walked rapidly in the direction 
of the Empire Theatre, and got in line 
before the box-office. He cast roving 
glances of curiosity at the groups of 
chorus girls pictured on the walls of the 
lobby as he waited. Since his college 
days he had not been inside a theatre. 
And that was more than twenty-five 
years ago. 

A moment later, he was ushered to a 
seat in the balcony, and was gazing 
down at the rustling, murmurous cavern 
below. The orchestra had begun to play 
a kind of music that had been long un- 
familiar to him. The lights went out ab- 
ruptly ; a string of footlights flashed into 
life; the orchestra swung into a livelier 
tune; “the curtain rose; and Fallon be- 
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held the dancing, circling, singing horde 
of show girls, going with dainty grace 
through the opening chorus. 

Presently the musical comedy was 
well under way. Wheel by wheel, the 
machinery had started. With all the 
delicate precision of a perfectly jeweled 
watch it had swung into motion, The 
liquid, bird-like voice of a woman play- 
er had begun a rapid-fire exchange of 
dialogue with a handsome youth, and 
the big audience, leaning intently to- 
ward the stage, was provoked to 
repeated laughter. 

But up in the balcony sat a man, si- 
lent and brooding, who did not smile at 
the merry jests nor join in the applause 
which greeted the broilers as they 
dashed forth from the wings, like a 
rippling whirl of motion, and went 
through their catchy songs. The heart of 
the man in the balcony was smarting as 
it had never smarted before. He was 
suffering an anguish of spirit such as he 
had never known in all his life—in all 
the years of, serene domesticity, of 
peaceful shepherding of churchly flocks. 

With half-unwilling, half-fascinated 
eyes, he peered down upon the picture 
of life so different from the scenes to 
which he had been accustomed, With 
half-resentful, half-interested ears, he 
was listening to the music so unlike the 
hymns, the anthems, the glorias, the 
processionals, the offertories, the re- 
quiems of that very different plane of 
life which habit and temperament had 
rendered dear and familiar to him. 

The Reverend Irving Fallon was not 
a bigoted man. He had never employed 
the severe attacks against the theatres 
and kindred pastimes in his sermons 
which so many ministers of his denomi- 
nation so frequently indulged themselves 
in. On the contrary, he had avoided the 
subject. He had striven, instead, to fight 
these things by indirection, by endeavor- 
ing to arouse his people to more ap- 
proved activities, by holding forth to 
them the satisfaction of the spirit which 
would render resort to the theatre un- 
necessary. He loved his work, His whole 
being was charged with a terrific ear- 
nestness that had never brooked atten- 
tion to the world’s pastimes. The stern 
negation of their necessity, his prag- 
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ligious experiences had brought him at 
length to a point where the theatre and 
all that went with it had become to him 
a positive evil. He believed it essen- 
tially and inherently unnecessary, and 
therefore to be accorded no legitimate 
place in the world’s work. 

After the final curtain, Fallon made 
his way to the street. There had been a 
good deal in the play he had just wit- 
nessed which offended his soul, honed 
to an acute sensitiveness. Once upon the 
street, he looked irresolutely about him 
at the flood of traffic that had begun 
once more to surge through the theatre 
district. He allowed the current to catch 
him up and eddy him aimlessly on. He 
was but dimly conscious of the rustling, 
chattering, be-furred, be-jeweled crowd. 
He felt like an alien among these world- 
lings, strangely out of place amid this 
seething multitude. 

There was nothing companionable 
about the hastening crowds, the dodging 
taxicabs, the homing motor-cars which 
hummed out through the streets like 
swarms of bees impatient to be gone. 
The sight of these things irritated his 
tired nerves like an evil acid. He 
thought of the unposted letter in his 
pocket. He felt as though he were 
betraying the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed. More than once, as the crowds 
elbowed him onward, he paused in front 
of mail-boxes, but always something 
restrained him from posting the letter. 

Once, when he glanced at his sur- 
roundings in the midst of his deep re- 
flections, he saw a narrow alley-way. A 
little distance beyond, he perceived a 
sign, bearing the legend: “Stage En- 
trance.” Pausing, he beheld a number 
of “Johnnies” pacing up and down the 
sloppy area, waiting for girls of the 
chorus. One by one, the clergyman saw 
young women emerging from the door 
beneath the sign, and saw them accosted 
and frequently joined by the waiting 
youths, 

The young women, he realized, were 
those he had seen a little earlier per- 
forming back in the theatre. They 
seemed very different now, somehow— 
tireder, more listless, and wan without 
the cosmetics which had adorned their 














faces. He saw one of them moving in 
his direction alone. When she was near 
him, a parcel she was carrying fell to 
the pavement. Automatically, he stooped 
to pick it up for her. 

“Thank you,” she said. 

In the moment that the girl had 
paused, a sudden thought flew into the 
clergyman’s mind. He said: “I beg your 
pardon, but are you one of the young 
ladies of the theatre?” - 

“Why yes,” she answered pleasantly. 

A quick scrutiny showed Fallon that 
the other was quietly and tastefully 
dressed, and different in every way from 
what he had always imagined actresses 
to be off the stage. He failed to detect 
a single note of flashy or flippant or 
“sporty” demeanor about her. 

“T wonder if I couldn’t have a little 
talk with, you,” something prompted the 
clergyman to say. 

“That’s what most of them say,” re- 
turned the girl with a tired smile. 

“Whom do you mean?” 

“Why, the Johnnies,” said the girl. 

“The Johnnies?” 

“Certainly. The chaps that hang 
around the stage door, waiting for a 
chance to cop out one of we girls and to 
spend the fag-end of a week’s pay on 
drinks.” 

“T never drink,” said the clergyman 
gravely. 

“Good for you,” rejoined the girl. 
“T’m on the wagon the year around my- 
self. I’m always bum company for the 
Johnnies. If you want to, what do you 
Say we beat it over to some chop suey 
jot? I’m just crazy about chop suey. 
I love my chow mein. I know a nifty, 
quiet little place right around the cor- 
ner.” 

It was an odd picture—the dignified, 
middle-aged clergyman striding along 
at the side of the little chorus girl. They 
paused before the lighted stairway of a 
Chinese restaurant, entered, and as- 
cended. 

“T’ll bet you can’t guess what’s in this 
bundle,” said the girl when they were 
seated. 

“What?” asked Fallon. 

“My tights.” 

The clergyman smothered a gasp with 
a valiant effort. 
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“Every Friday night us girls have to 
do the wash-tub act,” she replied. “Aint 
I the coy little washerwoman? But may- 
be we don’t all hate to wash tights. Then 
we hang ’em up in our room to dry dur- 
ing the night so that we can wear them 
again the next day. Chow mein for 
mine,” she said, addressing the wooden- 
faced Chinese waiter who had shambled 
over toward their table. “What are you 
going to have?” she asked her com- 
panion., 

Fallon regarded the exotic names of 
curious dishes on the menu card, and, 
unable to make an intelligent selection, 
agreed with the girl that he had better 
have some chow mein also. 

“T s’pose you seen the show to- 
night,” continued the girl. “Say, wasn’t 
that last act a scream!” 

“Tt. was,” Fallon hazarded in re- 
sponse, 

“Yes, and then some. Have you saw 
the Follies? Believe me, that show aint 
got a look-in with us. Broadway simply 
went nutty about our show. Go ahead 
and smoke up, why don’t you? I don’t 
mind.” 

“T don’t smoke,” replied the Reverend 
Irving Fallon, half regretting that there 
was nothing to advertise his calling 
about his plain sack coat and the rest 
of his attire. Somehow, he could not help 
faneying, it might perhaps simplify 
things if his chattering little companion 
knew that he was a preacher. 

“And you don’t drink neither,” she 
replied, regarding him from beneath the 
broad brim of her shat. 

“Never.” 

“Say, but you’re grand! I always 
thought smoking and drinking the 
craziest habits in the world. What’s the 
good of them? They don’t buy you any- 
thing. What do you think? I made my 
beau quit. He done it, too. We’re going 
to be married soon.” 

“Indeed,” mz sured Fallon. 

“Sure MikeWAs soon as the season is 
over. I’m saving my coin for all I’m 
worth and so is Joe. My fellow’s never 
been able to get far ahead of the game: 
He’s been operated on during the last 
year for appendicitis, and the doctor bill 
were something fierce. He travels out 
of N’ York for a wholesale silk house. 
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We're going to have one of those 
scrumptious little flats up near Morning- 
side Heights. Say, it will be great! No 
more grease paint or footlights for 
mine.” : 

“How long have you been on the 
stage?” asked Fallon, nibbling diffidently 
at a forkful from his stack of chow 
mein. 

“Going on five years. Seems much 
longer. Gee, but I’ve traveled some since 
I’ve been in the show business !” 

“Do you like it?” 

“Sometimes I just hate it. A show 
girl has got to stand for a lot of things, 
I can tell you. Oh, it aint the hard work 
so much, or the one night stands, or 
sleeping in day coaches on cold nights, 
or traveling on punk railroads, or stop- 
ping at cheap hotels. The worst thing 
a girl in this business has got to stand 
for is the men—the tiresome, rattle- 
brained bores who hang around the 
stage door when.the show is over. You 
can’t imagine what a line of soft gush 
a show girl has got to stand for first and 
last. It simply sickens a girl to have to 
' sit around and listen to some tin-horn 
get sentimental over his beer,” 

“Why do you.do it?” 

“What else would we do? A season 
on the road is fierce, let me tell you. It 
gets so lonesome. A girl finally gets 
to hate everybody connected with the 
show. Right now half the girls in our 
company don’t speak. And them that 
speak fight half the time. The star aint 
spoke to the manager for a month. I tell 
you it’s something awful. We've got 
to talk to somebody. Sometimes the 
Johnnies turn out to be interesting fel- 
lows, and a girl really enjoys going to 
supper with one of them. But even if 
she knows she’s going to draw a lemon 
and be bored almost to death, she’ll take 
a chance, at that. Anything is better 
that the terrible loneliness.” i 

The Reverend Irving Fallon. did not 
answer atonce. Here was a stratum of 
life he had never known anything about. 
All his life he had shunned the theatre, 
ignored its people, remained blind to its 
problems. He was completely at a loss 
what to say to his companion. 

“Why don’t you leave the stage?” 
he asked then. 
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“I would have long ago. But what 
would I have done? This way I get 
twenty dollars a week. If I’d quit, I 
couldn’t make ten. Gee, I’d starve to 
death. When a girl gets sick and tired 
of the stage, there are only two things 
she can do—go back home, or get mar- 
ried. Lots of us can’t go home. I can’t. 
That’s why I’ve got to get married to 
get away from the stage. And maybe 
I wasn’t lucky to fall in love with Joe. 
He’s just grand.” 

“Where is your home?” 

A look, plainly one of yearning, 
passed over the girl’s face, like the 
shadow of a passing cloud. 

“Out in Kansas City,” she replied 
after a moment. “Sometimes I’ve al- 
most died to go back—just to get a look . 
at the folks, and the old place, and all,” 
she added wistfully. 

“Why couldn’t you?” 

“I wouldn’t dare. You see I ran away 
from home to go on the stage. And 
when I wrote back to my father and 
told him where I was and what I was 
doing, he wrote me just the awfullest 
letter. He said I was never to come 
back home again. He said he wouldn’t 
have anything more to do with me. He 
said I didn’t belong to the family no 
more. He was one of these howling 
pious ones. He thought the theatres was 
next door to hell—with a mighty thin 
partition between. Poor dad! He didn’t 
know no better. He don’t know that a 
girl can be just as good on the stage as 
anywhere else. There’s good girls and 
bad girls everywhere. The stage girl 
is the same as the shop girl, the store 
girl, or any other girl, At that, the girl 
on the stage has more than an even 
break at being good if she wants to be. 
She sees more life, and knows more, 
and aint so easy fooled. But dad just 
didn’t know. And there wasn’t any use 
trying to tell him. He was the kind 
that think they know it all.” 

Something—maybe fate—had made 
the girl unburden her soul to the Rev- 
erend Irving Fallon, as she had rarely 
unburdened it to any man. 

“Men are that way—sometimes,” said 
Fallon softly. 

“Sure they are: And when a girl gets 
taken with the notion of going on the 
























stage, there’s no use trying to stop her. 
She wont have it. She dreams of being 
astar on Broadway until it’s like a drug 
in her blood. She forgets everything 
else. The trouble is, she doesn’t know 
that there are mighty few of us girls 
that ever get to the top of the ladder. 
There’s more has-beens and never- 
wases on the stage than in any other 
line of work. And when a girl begins 
to see and understand what she’s up 
against, she mighty soon hikes for home 
and mother. And if there aint any 
home that she can go back to, she’s got 
to. get married to get out from under. 
And, believe me, tots of show girls get 
beautifully stung when they get married. 
There aint many Joes. Gee, but he loves 
me!” 

The girl paused. Into her tired face 
came a radiant look. She hungrily re- 
sumed her attack upon her plate of 
Chinese chow. 

“Yes, I presume there are a good 
many things about the stage which an 
outsider knows nothing about,” mur- 
mured Fallon thoughtfully. “I have no 
doubt it is a hard life, Yet, it is a pity 
that so many people should be engaged 
in work which is so difficult, and yet 
which counts for absolutely nothing in 
the way of real good in the world.” 

“Forget it!” said the girl, quick to 
challenge the other’s opinion and to de- 
fend her profession. “Don’t you ever 
think the theatre don’t do a lot of good. 
Many a time, across the footlights, I’ve 
saw people with grouches on their faces 
that would have stopped a touring car. 
And the way they brightened up, little 
by little, when the comedians began 
getting off their old ones and us girls 
began going through our stunts, and 
finally started home as chipper as brides 
and grooms—say, it is great! The same 
thing happens every night. I tell you, 
folks have got to have theatres. They’d 
never be able to stand their troubles 
without them. Life is a pretty tough 
proposition, There aint many who could 
stand the gaff if there wasn’t something 
to brighten them up once in a while. 
Don’t you fool yourself that shows aint 
necessary. What kind of a guy are you 
anyway? That’s a funny line of talk all 
right that you’re handing me.” 
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The Reverend Irving Fallon smiled 
a rather sad sort of a smile. 

“Perhaps,” he murmured, “it sounds 
strange to you, because it’s—all wrong.” 

“I’m afraid so,” returned the girl 

When the clergyman spoke again, 
there was a hint of a catch in his voice. 
“Do you honestly believe,” he said, 
“that most young women really get tired 
of the stage after a while, and want to 
go back home?” : 

“Thousands would give anything in 
the world this very minute if they could 
go back home. And their folks wont 
let them.” 

“How terrible,” murmured the man. 

“It is terrible,” said the girl simply. 
“Well,” she added, “I’m afraid I’ve got 
to be starting. Got to wash my tights 
before I turn in, you know. Thanks for 
a fine evening. I’m glad you saw me do 
my little stunt before I quit the stage. 
This is positively my- last tour. The 
Divine Sarah aint the only one. When 
I hit little old New York again I’m to 
be starred, you know, in a domestic 
sketch for two people. And IH be billed 
as Mrs. Joseph Fallon,” she added 
proudly. 

If one of the Chinese dragons, 
worked in fantastic mosaic into the wall 
of the restaurant, had suddenly darted 
from its place, lunged at the Reverend 
Irving Fallon, and swallowed him with 
a gulp, he could not have been more 
astonished than he was as a result of his 
companion’s final statement. His face 
grew very pale, his hands trembled, and 
for half a minute he could not find 
words to reply. 

“Mrs. Joseph Fallon,” he found 
strength at length to repeat, dully, as 
though unable to comprehend its mean- 
ing. 
“You bet,” answered the girl happily. 
“And here’s a picture of the gentleman. 
“TIsn’t he handsome?” she demanded, 
opening her diminutive watch, and 
handing it to the clergyman. 

Her companion stared with strange 
attention at the picture. 

“Joe’s my son,” he said after a mo- 
ment. 

“Well, what do you know about 
that!” exclaimed the girl, “I thought all 
along t‘iat there was something familiar 
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about your face. You certainly look like you.” Then she added, with sudden mis- © 


him. Well, what do you think of that!” 
she added, with a gasp. “Say,” she 
added, with a catch in her voice, and a 
peculiar soberness on her face, “are 
you—are you a minister?” 

“Ves, ” 

“Something about you made me think 
you were,” she said faintly. “When you 
said you were Joe’s father, I knew you 
were. He told me. But you aint the way 
I imagined you’d be.” 

Fallon knew what his companion 
meant. Had not his son left home three 
years ago in resentment at the stern re- 
strictions imposed upon him by his 
father? And had he not written his 
father that he was through with home 
forever? 

“T’m—I’m sorry you know,” said the 
girl abruptly. “I never imagined—” 

“Don’t!” interrupted the preacher, the 
expression on his face indicating that 
the other’s words had cut him sharply. 
“Listen,” he added, extending his hand 
over the table, and closing it gently on 
that of the broiler, ““Joe’s mother would 
never forgive me if she missed seeing 
you. You must come up to our house 
with me to-night.” 

Through her surprise and happiness, 
the broiler managed to say, “Thank 


giving, glancing at the paper bundle on 7 
the window sill beside her: “My tights.” 7 

“Bring them along, my dear,” said the 
clergyman quickly. “Come, we will call 
a taxicab,” he added recklessly. 

To the telegraph office, Fallon first 
directed the chauffeur. Before they 
arrived there, he had torn into a hundred 
bits the letter he had written earlier in 
the evening to his daughter, Naomi. In- 
to the telegraph office he dashed. Two 
telegrams he wrote. 

One was to his son, and read: 

Your fiancée is a guest at our house 

to-night. God bless you, my boy. She 

is a fine girl. Write. 
The other was to his daughter, It 
read: ° 
Your mother and I wish you God-speed. 


If you get tired of the stage, come back 
home. 


The Reverend Irving Fallon filed and 
paid for the messages, both of which 
were sent to addresses in New York. 
Then he rushed back to the waiting taxi- 
cab. And, as the car turned in the di- 


rection of the little parsonage, he saw 
that there was a look of tired happiness 
on the face of the chorus girl at his 
side. 
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ADOLPH KLAUBER, as dramatic critic of the New York Times, is one of the best known 
writers on theatrical topics in America. The present article is the result of his recent Euro- 


pean visit. 


LTHOUGH experiments in Amer- 
ica with adapted French plays have 
often been disastrous, the managers 
still find it necessary to resort to the 
Paris market for at least a part of the 
theatrical supply. In consequence, we 
shall again be seeing some French 
plays this season, and two or three of 


those I have seen in Paris ought to 
provide reasonably promising material. 
On the face of it, not a few plays ad- 
mirably suited to the Paris theatres are 
wholly impossible for us. In such mat- 
ters, temperament and point of view 
count for much. On the other hand, 
however, the matter—or shall I say, the 
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manner of adaptation—is all impor- 
tant. 

Of the plays that I have recently 
seen in Paris the one that seems to 
offer least difficulties, so far as the 
American public is concerned, is Mon- 
sieur Henri Bataille’s “L’Enfant de 
L’Amour,” a powerful and gripping 
drama with much the same sort of ap- 
peal as “Madame X,” and making a 
similar onslaught on feminine emotion- 
alism. Here, as it is acted by Madame 
Réjane, and two splendid actors, M. 
André Brulé and M. M. Dumény, the 
piece is most impressive, and it has a 
Setting which is truly Belascoan in its 
perfection of detail. 

Diane Orland has been for seventeen 
years the favorite of Rantz, the million- 
aire politician. The love child, Maurice 
Orland, was born twenty-two years ago, 
when Diane was eighteen, and has been 
kept out of the way ever since. He 
was brought up mostly by the butler. 
He comes up the back stairs when he 
comes to see his mother, and whenever 
his mother’s friends are announced, es- 
pecially Rantz, he must clear out. But 
Raniz has not been announced often 
of late. Gay ladies, a blackmailing jour- 
nalist, a ladies’ couturier, a prince on 
the spree, come to Diane’s, but not 
Rantz, and it is through them she 
learns that Rantz is to be promoted to- 
morrow to Cabinet rank. Rantz comes 
at last, and before all the guests the 
two quarrel violently. 

When Rantz goes, Diane is left 
crumpled up and hysterical on the sofa, 
and Maurice comes and tries to console 
her. He pities himself, and gives vent 
to all the bitterness of his boyhood, 
which she never guessed. The woman 
who has lived only for love is suddenly 
moved, and the remorseful mother 
awakes in her. 

This is an exceedingly poignant first 
act, and as Bataille is as much poet as 
play-wright there is in the French ver- 
sion much beauty of phrase and the 
results of a keen sympathetic imagina- 
tion. The play moves swiftly and direct- 
ly to another impressive situation. 

Maurice, the love child, has never 
had a chance, never will have.a chance. 
In the meantime, all the women are 
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after him, and even a pure girl, Rantz’s 
own daughter, is interested in -the at- 
tractive youth. She was a child when 
her mother died. She soon learnt of her 
father’s irregular attachment. She. used 
to catch sight of a pretty boy in the 
street, and she has loved him since she 
wore short frocks and long hair. She 
is to marry, but she comes to Maurice's 
rooms for a first and last interview with 
him. He has no thought for her, being 
devoted to a midinette, and he is only 
polite. 

But while Mlle. Rantz is there his 
mother comes. He gets the girl out of 
the way, and opens the door to his 
mother, who is the picture of misery. 
She tells the boy that if Rantz leaves 
her she will put herself out of the 
world. The horrified boy tries to pacify 
her. Rantz must see her, and he rings 
him up on the telephone. Diane speaks, 
and one knows by her agonized ques- 
tions and answers that at the other end 
of the wire Rantz is giving her a brutal 
dismissal. Then silence. She hugs the 
telephone, and cries into it. Rantz has 
ig up the receiver. It is all over with 

er. 

The scene at the telephone as Réjane 
acts it is tremendous. The boy is beside 
himself, and must save his mother. 
Suddenly lie makes up his mind, sends 
her away with a strangely confident 
“Cheer up, mother; I tell you it will be 
all right,” and fetches the lovelorn Mlle. 
Rantz back. Will she stay with him in 
his rooms in the evening, chatting with 
him by the fire? She will do whatever 
he asks her. He gives the servant a 
telegram. 

“Copy this out and send it unsigned,” 
he orders. 

The servant reads: 

Rantz, 68, Avenue Champs Elysées. 
—For your enlightenment go to Ma- 
demoiselle’s bedroom. 

Maurice sits down with the girl to 
their téte-d-téte by his fireplace. If 
necessary, it appears, he will deliberate- 
ly compromise the girl to force her 
father into marrying his mother. 

It need hardly be added that the 
ruse succeeds and that the boy and his 
mother win as against the husband’s 
brutality. Indeed, as is theatrically cor- 
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rect, the latter becomes quite humane 
and softened before the final curtain. 

The one actor for the part of the 
boy in America is undoubtedly William 
Elliott if he can be had. I know of no 
other young man who could bring the 
proper emotionalism to it. The rdle 
of the mother will not be easily cast. 
Miss Amelia Gardiner would do it 
beautifully. But like all these French 
plays, it will take some careful handling, 
both in translation and acting. 


Another Parisian Success 


IN ANOTHER play of Bataille’s 
which we are to see, the mother will 
not appear to such good advantage 
in American eyes. Maman Colibri has 
two grown sons and she has fallen in 
love with and is carrying on an intrigue 
with one of their companions, a young 
man who, it appears, is not troubled 
with nice scruples. He makes love to 
her under her husband’s very nose, and 
is stealthily tiptoeing to her chair about 
to kiss her on the back of the neck when 
the elder son enters and interrupts the 
amatory intention. The lover passes the 
thing off as an effort to give the woman 
a little scare and the son pretends to 
be deceived. Both withdraw and the 
mother is left alone. She sits musing 
and presently the son comes quietly into 
the room, approaches her chair from 
behind and implants a kiss on the womn- 
an’s neck, 

“My beloved,” she murmurs, then 
starts in horror as she sees that she has 
betrayed herself to the son. It is un- 
doubtedly an intense situation—for 
Paris. But it does seem to the Parisians 
“rather low down on Mother.” 

For the rest of the plot of this play, 
let me refer the readers of the GREEN 
Book Atzsum to the following synopsis 
reproduced exactly as it appears in the 
program. As an illustration of English 
as it appears in French play-bills, this 
is a gem. 

Says the program: 

The following is the subject of Mam- 
man Colibri in its great outlines. 

The Baroness Iréne de Rysberghe was 
married very young to the Barone Rys- 
berghe. They have two sons and one of 
them is already a man going to be mar- 
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ried. At the autumn of her life Iréne, 
who was until now true to her husband, 
falls for the first time in love with the 
playmate of her sons, the viscount George 
of Chambry. The two lovers conceal 
their love, but the eldest son Richard per- 

. ceives his mother’s fault. He has some 
patience, but decides to provoke his friend 
George under any pretext. A scene arises 
between himself and his mother in which 
she avows her culpable passion. The Bar- 
on of Rysberghe, on his part, who had 
conceived suspicion, discovers his wife's 
treachery. He attempts to punish George 
and the exposed woman has to choose be- 
tween her family and her lover. When 
her husband imposes this definite choice, 
she does not hesitate and leaves with 
George who has to perform his military 
duties in Algeria. 

And now this is the exodus, the last 
perfume of love and happiness. Short 
and without return, for George is very 
young. A new love-match arises between 
himself and a young American lady win- 
tering at Algiers. But Iréne has decided 
that her love should finish in beauty. 
She will bear the torment, but she wont 
say anything and will start when she feels 
that George loves her no longer. Indeed 
she has this courage and may be seen 
some months later returning to Paris, but 
not to her husband, but to her eldest son 
who formed in the meantime himself a 
family, and to her grandson who repre- 
sents for her the continuation of life. She 
is no more neither wife nor sweetheart, 
she will be the grandmother. 


Now Comes “Papa” 


AMERICANS have learned to know 
the works of de Fleurs and de Cail- 
levet, the authors of “My Wife,” 
which succeeded so admirably in 
its English version. Their latest play 
to please Paris is “Papa,” which sounds 
encouraging since the feminine parent 
has hitherto had all the better of it 
in this account. “Papa” is such a very 
fascinating person that at the end of 
three acts the intended daughter-in-law 
jilts the son and marries the father. 

The Count de Larzac seems to be 
getting on in years but “he does not 
tell his age, because he never tells 
lies,” and since he was twenty he has 
wrought havoc among hearts. His lady- 
killing has always been gay, and “life 
always arranged to be pleasant wher- 
ever he passed by.” He is now “getting 
out of harness” because for the first 
time on record a lady laughed at him. 
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By a coincidence he suddenly remem- 
bers that he has a son of eight-and- 
twenty, settled since childhood in the 
Languedoc. He provided handsomely 
for the child at its birth, and even 
offered to marry the mother, a star of 
the Comédie Francaise, who knew him 
too well to accept, and who died when 
the boy was two; but he has never had 
occasion to remember his son since. 

The son comes up to Paris, is legiti- 
mized by a legal deed, and blossoms in- 
to M. le Vicomte. Half an hour after- 
wards the new Viscount wishes he were 
a plain Languedoc farmer again. He 
is engaged to Georgiana, the daughter 
of poor and presumably decent people. 

But the Count knew the dead father 
and does not hesitate to refer to him as 
a thief. Never shall a swindler’s daugh- 
ter be Viscouniess de Larzac, says he. 
She will be his wife, anyhow, says the 
son, and takes the next train back to 
the Languedoc again. 

Then Georgiana comes up to beard 
the father. She has turned him round 
her little finger in ten minutes. The lady- 
: killer is ready to take her straight back 
to the Languedoc to be his son’s bride. 

They have all been in the Languedoc 
a month, and the wedding day is now 
fixed. The fact is that the Count amuses 
Georgiana much more than the Vis- 
count can, and the Viscount tells her 
so, and tells his father, Then at last the 
‘Count makes his mind up and proposes. 
Georgiana will surely laugh, he thinks, 
like the lady whose laugh told him it 
was time to “get out of harness.” But 
she does not laugh. She weeps for joy, 
and papa, in his new role as happy 
bridegroom, says, “Merci, papa,” to his 
fatherly son. The fatherly son pairs off 
with a peasant girl, who will make a 
capital farmer’s wife. The gay papa’s 
part is obviously written for M. Felix 
Huguenet, and he is the pattern of gay 
papas. It ought to provide a good part 
for one of our own farceurs. 


A New Bourget Play 


-~ M. PAUL BOURGET’S “Le Tri- 
bun” will probably offer opportunities 
to some American actor who knows 
how to “tear a passion to tatters,” 
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or very near it. It is supposed to be 
a sort of sociological and_ political 
play, but the basis of it—that is to say 
the big situation—is melodramatic. As 
acted by the very wonderful Guitry, 
it brings an enormous dramatic climax. 
The honest Prime Minister cleaning out 
political corruption is met by the state- 
ment from a business rival that his own 
hands are not clean. He flies in a rage 
at the man’s throat. The man relents, 
but enough hints have been dropped 
to create a suspicion in the Prime Min- 
ister’'s mind as to the real culprit. It 
is the Prime Minister's son. The honest 
man is heartbroken and sends for the 
Public Prosecutor. He will give the boy 
over to justice, In the meantime the 
pair sit silently facing each other. Fi- 
nally the boy asks: “Father, shall I kill 
myself?” 

It is lightning from the clear sky. The 
statesman is suddenly the father again, 
deeply moved, softened, weakened. You 
feel that he will eventually save the lad 
from too harsh punishment, and of 
course he does, 

It is an interesting play and, in this 
act, with fine playing, a deeply moving 
one, 


A Haddon Chambers Piece 


ONE of the best plays that has been 
produced in London for several 
seasons, and one which, by superb 
acting, is made to seem even better 
in some respects than it actually is, is 
Mr. Haddon Chambers’ “Passers-By,” 
which has been crowding Wyndham’s 
Theatre for several months, 

We are to have it in New York early 
in the fall, and if it is nearly so well cast 
as in the English production, it cannot 
fail to have a large and lasting appeal 
for our theatre-goers. For it has a kernel 
of real drama, is exquisitely written in 
many places, contains some wonderfully 
fine opportunities. for expert and in- 
teresting characterization and is, on the 
whole, a fascinating and holding enter- 
tainment. It is the only play in London 
that I had the curiosity to see twice, and 
the second visit, scarcely a week after 
the first, found me keenly absorbed—not 
so much in the story, perhaps, which 
was by then tolerably familiar, as in the 























splendid acting of the half-dozen 
principals. 

“Passers-By”—a curious title you will 
say. And who and what are these pass- 
ers-by? They are three in number, 
brought by design or coincidence into 
the bachelor apartment of Peter Wav- 


erton, a young Englishman of means and. 


social position, who is on the point of 
being married toa sweet, young girl, but 
who is restless and discontented with a 
life narrowed by a natural selfishness, 
the result of environment, and inex- 
perience of the world at large. Waverton 
arrives home unexpectedly one night, 
to find his man, Pine, entertaining a 
cabman, who has been glad to avail him- 
self of the butler’s hospitality, as the in- 
creasing fog has made life in the streets 
below extremely unpleasant. 

However, the cabman promptly rec- 
ognizes Waverton’s rights in the mat- 
ter, and goes, expressing the hope that 
Pine’s departure from the proprieties 
will not be regarded too sternly by his 
master. Waverton promptly discharges 
the valet, who withdraws, leaving the 
young man in a state of hump, only re- 
lieved after a brief telephone colloquy 
with the girl whom he-is expecting to 
marry shortly. Thereupon he recalls the 
valet and in his softened mood asks him 
what extenuation he can urge for havy- 
ing made use of his master’s rooms for 
purposes of hospitality and entertain- 
ment. To begin with, the valet. says that 
his own room looks out on a blank wall, 
while Mr. Waverton’s windows com- 
mand a view of the street, that the 
passers-by interest him and that he is 
fond of studying them. 

Waverton walks toward the window, 
looks down into the darkening street, 
through which, presumably, the shady 
riff-raff of the London night is passing, 
and asks what the butler can find to 
interest him in such a crew. Whereupon, 
Pine, taking his clue from a previous 
utterance of Nighty’s (the cabman being 
a bit of a philosopher and kindly social- 
ist in one), says that they are “all human 
when you get the mask off.” Incidental- 
ly it may be mentioned that this remark 
was made in answer to a complaint of 
the valet’s charging his master with a 
lack of sympathy and understanding. 
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However, Waverton, being now in a 
careless and pleasant mood, decides that 
he will see what there is in it, and, point- 
ing to the street, asks Pine what he 
makes of a certain miserable, shiftless 
looking creature, now making his way 
slowly past the house. Pine replies that 
there is nothing to him, that he belongs 
to the unregenerate, the submerged; 
that he neither is nor could be anything 
but the human wreck he seems. Where- 
upon, Waverton decides to have him up, 
and, in spite of the valet’s protestation, 
insists upon extending the hospitality 
of his apartments to the miserable little 
creature who now enters. 

What is he? Just one of those der- 
elicts in human form who haunt the * 
Victoria embankment at night, who live 
on the charity that is handed out to 
them, take it as their right and are satis- 
fied if they can eke out a miserable 
existence without the necessity of any 
exertion on their own part. When 
Waverton asks him if he has ever done 
any work; he replies, without hesitation: 

“No. Work is for workmen.” 

He will have none of it. His name, as 
nearly as he can remember, is Samuel 
Burns, but he has long since lost his 
identity in the general nomenclature of 
“man.” 

“Sometimes,” he says, “folks calls to 
me ‘here man’ and that appears to an- 
swer all the purposes of a handle.” 

Nighty, subsequently sent for by the 
now good-humored Waverton, to help 
entertain Mister Burns, characterizes it 
as a case of arrested mentality. To him 
the man is in reality but a baby still, a 
living example of his own life doctrine, 
that what is most needed is more light 
and air and food for children and saner 
legislation in regard to them. “Why, we 
breed puppies better,” the cabman in- 
sists with some show of anger and much 
good sense. 

In the meantime, Burns, having 
finished his supper and stored part of it 
away in his jacket, has made tracks for 
the door and without so much as a thank 
you, is saying “good-night all.” He 
pauses long enough, however, to accept 
the gift of an overcoat from Waverton 
and to be assured that if things go 
wrong, he may call again. Shortly after, 
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Pine, returning from the street door, 
mentions the fact that a young person 
on the stoop appears to be suffering 
greatly from a cough, the fog having got 
into her lungs and made breathing dif- 
ficult.. Waverton, learning that the 
young person is a woman, chides Pine 
with his lack of hospitality, and himself 
goes down to fetch her. The subsequent 
discovery that she is the young woman 
who, five years before, was all in all to 
him, stretches the long arm of coin- 
cidence pretty far, but for the sake of 
the general charm of the play, one 
should be willing to overlook an even 
greater departure from the probabilities. 

Margaret, it appears, was a governess 
in the wholly respectable and equally 
prosaic home of the Wavertons. The 
young pair had been attracted to each 
other; they had loved and, during 
Waverton’s absence, their secret had 
been discovered by his step-sister, an 
unpleasantly officious person, who had 
not only bundled the girl into the street, 
but had held back letters addressed by 
her to Waverton, so that in the ensuing 
years, he had been unable to find any 
trace of her. She has supported herself 
in the meantime by sewing, and they 
have managed to get along very well 
indeed. 

They? 

Waverton queries the pronoun to 
learn that she has a child—their child. 
He is naturally overcome with the rev- 
elation, but the subsequent discovery 
by her of the photograph of a sweet- 
faced girl on his reading table leads 
him to a frank avowal of his engage- 
ment. Margaret winces, conceals her 
pain, and then in a delightful passage 
announces that she too is engaged. To 
whom? Well, his name is Henry. Henry 
who? why—ah, ah, Henry Robinson. 

Throughout the play there is a gentle 
tenderness and charm in this fictioning 
of Margaret's, the untruth of which is 
apparent to you at once, but which, for 
the purposes of the story, is withheld 
from her old-time sweetheart. He is 
indeed her sweetheart still, though three 
acts must pass before the relationships 
are again properly adjusted—before a 
scene of great force in which the step- 
Sister discovers the presence of Mar- 
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garet and her child in Waverton's 
apartment, assumes the worst and 
orders the young girl, his fiancée, to go 
below and wait in the carriage. The part 
of the girl is one of the most sympathetic 
imaginable. She has absolute faith ia 
Waverton’s honesty; she now fears, as 
she says, that her “days of waiting in 
the carriage are over,” and she stands 
firm in her determination to do what she 
can for Margaret, who is sorely in need 
of sympathy. For the boy has been 
stolen away by Burns, who had sub- 
sequently returned for shelter after an 
accident in the fog-covered streets, and 
who, having been made a part of the 
domestic force, has resented his im- 
pressment and especially the contemp- 
tuous attitude of the punctilious Pine, 

The act which embraces these dis- 
closures is powerful, absorbing, cumula- 
tive and well wrought in every essential 
detail. And though it is now obvious 
that before long Margaret and Waver- 
ton must take up their lives again to- 
gether, the means to the pleasant end 
are skillfully concealed. 

Just how good the American pro- 
duction of this play will be is as yet 
an indefinite quantity, but the announce- 
ment that Richard Bennett is to be seen 
as Waverton and Ernest Lawford as 
Samuel Burns promises an interesting 
performance. If the others are up to 
this standard, “Passers-By” in America, 
as abroad, ought to be a notable per- 
formance. 


A New Melodrama 


A PLAY inferior to this in its gen- 
eral quality, but one which contains an 
interesting climacteric act and provides 
a splendid opportunity for a young lead- 
ing woman capable of sincere emotion- 
alism, is “The Butterfly on the Wheel.” 
It is mostly of familiar melodramatic 
texture with the eternal triangle leading 
to the acute angle of divorce. The 
crucial scene, the one upon which the 
play’s general popularity must rest, 
shows the court-room during the divorce 
trial, with the tear-stained and mis- 
understood young wife on the stand 
during a long and grilling cross-exam- 
ination. 




















Her husband, it appears, has loved 
her too well; in other words, he has neg- 
lected her in order to play the game of 
politics too strenuously, being urged 
thereto by the desire to make her proud 
of him. In the meantime, “the other 
man,” conveniently around, has engaged 
her in a flirtation, harmless enough in 
itself, but leading to grave and dubious 
consequences. 

In company with this man, one Col. 
Roderick Collingwr id, and two mutual 
friends, Lady Admaston has started on 
a journey to Switzerland, and at Bou- 
logne the would-be betrayer has man- 
aged to get himself and her into the 
wrong train, thereby separating them- 
selves from the (to him) undesirable 
chaperonage. And so the pair find 
themselves in a Paris hotel in adjoining 
rooms, with Collingwood forcing him- 
self into Lady Admaston’s rooms late at 
night, where his presence is discovered 
by a detective, who promptly reports the 
incident to the husband. 

It appears subsequently that one of 
the supposed friends, Lady Atwell, has 
known all along that Collingwood in- 
tended to betray the wife, that he had, 
in fact, engaged the rooms in Paris be- 
fore starting on the journey. And she 
has been at pains to inform Lord Ad- 
maston, by means of an anonymous let- 
ter, written with her left hand. The dis- 
covery of the writer of the letter 
provides the basis for an -effective, if 
somewhat improbable, situation in the 
last act, at which point the husband is 
happily convinced that his wife has 
merely been a little foolish, but commit- 
ted no grave sin. Previously, however, 
there has been the court-room scene, 
which, in the hands of two good players, 
may be made an effective theatrical 
vehicle. In London, Mr. Normal Mc- 
Kinnel, an extremely virile and skillful 
player, acted the part of the prosecuting 
cross-examiner, making every line tell 
mosteffectively. Miss Madge Titheridge, 
an indifferent actress of strongly marked 
theatric tendencies, played the grieved 
wife not too well, but the réle in itself 
was appealing enough to bring a share 
of applause in spite of improper hand- 
ling. Mr. Lewis Waller, for once fore- 
going the heroic leads, was the would- 
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be destroyer of the happy English home. 
I was informed in London that Mr. 
Hamilton Revelle would play the Waller 
part when the piece is seen in New 
York. He should be able to do it very 
well indeed.. In London Guy Standing 
plays the husband, and plays him with 
exceedingly good effect. 


“Kismet” 


AFTER a season of Arabian Nights’ 
tales, in the form of Russian dan- 
cing, our ears and our eyes shoud be 
prepared for the wonders of Mr. Ed- 
ward Knoblauch’s, “Kismet,” described 
by one London enthusiast as a dream 
of ambergris and sandal-wood and 
cream-tarts, breathing the fragrance 
of Scheherazade, the peerless, Bed- 
reddin and Badroulbadour, and hold- 
ing the gorgeous East in fee. “Kismet,” 
in other words, is a pageant of rich col- 
ors. Its story, or stories, for it contains 
more than one—unfold innumerable 
pictures of a world at once new and 
strange, in the telling of which the cos- 
tumers and scene pzinters are of rather 
more importance than the actors. One 
scene, that of the Sak (the Bazaar 
Street) of the Tailors, is especially re- 
markable with its variegated movement 
and its babel of voices and strange 
sounds. 

There are other pictures hardly less 
notable. The sun-scorched and narrow 
streets of Bagdad which pass before you 
as the characters make their way 
through the city, and the interior of the 
Harem of the Wazir Mansur, the evil 
genius of this story of love and jealousy, 
hate and cruel murder. It is a legend of 
a Caliph and an humble maiden whose 
father, the beggar at the Mosque of the 
Carpenters, outwits the enemies of his 
own creation. In the end, although he 
attempts the life of the sacred person 
of the Caliph, he escapes with no 
greater punishment than banishment 
from Bagdad, just when his beautiful 
daughter is to be taken to wife by 
the young Caliph. The beggar Hajt 
is not less a villain than the Wazir at 
whose bidding he attempted the life of 
the Caliph. But he is a more successful 
one, for having escaped prison by killing 
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an old enemy and disguising himself in 
his cloak and turban, he reaches the 
Wazirs Harem in time to save his 
daughter, and with an interval left tor 
the murder of the Wazir. 

It is in the bath of the Harem, where, 
but a few minutes earlier the ladies 
were seen frolicking, that Haji holds 
down his enemy, the Wazir, until his 
body sinks lifeless into the water. 

An Arabian Night story, indeed, won- 
derfully effective in illusion! 

Mr. Oscar Asche is the beggar Haji, 
dusky as Othello and as jealous, doting 
on his daughter, who was the central 
figure of the story, in which, as the 
beautiful Marsinah, Miss Lily Brayton 
presents a very appealing figure. 


“Lady Patricia” 


IT WAS currently reported some 
time ago that Miss Ethel Barrymore had 
been selected to play the leading réle in 
Mr. Rudolph Besier’s highly amusing 
satire, “Lady Patricia,” in which Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell has been providing 
some amusing nights in London. Miss 
Barrymore could do it admirably, 
though no one could improve on Mrs. 
Pat, but it is scarcely the sort of réle 
that would be grateful to the American 
actress’s admirers. And the report has 
since been denied. Nor is the play of 
such a sort in itself as to give any great 
promise of prolonged success in Amer- 
ica. With Mrs. Campbell as its soulful 
heroine, it provides, however, an amus- 
ing and in some respects unusual enter- 
tainment. 

_ Lady Patricia is a living satire on all 

sham sentiments, false aestheticism, the 
hybrid passion which is supposed to re- 
side within the bosom of the “intense” 
and “soulful” woman. She rests in radi- 
ant garments in the full glare of the 
afternoon sun, literally amid the tree 
tops. She is reading Browning aloud as 
she awaits the callow youth summoned 
by wire, with quotations from De Mus- 
set, in this ideal meeting place—the 
platform and summer-house, built in an 
oak tree in the garden of her husband’s 
country-house. With young Bill O’Far- 
rell she has built up for herself a won- 
derful romance, all sham, with “labor- 
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ings of the soul at midnight, yearnings, 
ecstasies and long, long thoughts under 
the stars”to help make it real. It is a 
passion without sin, that is an essential 
part of her crack-brained romance. And 
while Lady Patricia is vexing her soul 
with young O’Ferreil, full of slang and 
youthful simplicity, her husband, who 
ought to know better, is declaring his 
hopeless passion to Dean Lesley’s 
daughter Clare. As Michael Conway is 
the male counterpart of Lady Patricia, 
so this frank and downright girl is the 
complement to Bill O’Farrell. 

But it so happens that, while the 
young people are drawing together in 
natural affection, the older pair are pur- 
suing them to the point of boredom. 
The old gardener, who is looking after 
the lanterns, thinks it is a game of hide 
and seek and so adds to the confusion. 

By this time suspicion is lurking in 
the breasts of the Dean and Mrs. 
O’Farrell, and there is more admirable 
fun when, with the authority of the 
Church for “disregarding the rules of 
ordinary morality in a situation like 
this,” the old folk hide in the summer 
house to confirm their worst imaginings. 
And then, Lady Patricia, being found 
out, is ready to confess all, and under 
the shade of the blossoming chestnuts, 
where the Dean has just made an envi- 
able Whitsunday breakfast, the woman 
of sentiment, in repentant black, and 
wearing funereal gardenias, comes to do 
penance, Here we have Lady Patricia in 
her most intense and theatrical mood, 
enjoying to the full the anguish of the 
situation, pouring out a flood of rhetor- 
ical prose and aptly remembered poetry 
to paint the color of her sinless pas- 
sion. Conway arrives on the same er- 
rand and the satire of the situation 
reaches its fulfillment when the young 
people, innocently happy, stun the sen- 
timentalists by avowing their engage- 
ment. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell has done 
nothing more charming than this por- 
trait of the woman of thirty-five, “real 
in her unreality, languid, elegant, exotic, 
romantic and sentimental.” The de- 
scription is the author’s. She ts the play ; 
the rest are subsidiary figures, al- 
though capitally played. 
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THE AUTHOR of this article came to America not long ago after a career of exceptional 
popularity in the English music halls. He most recently appeared in America in the Folies 


Bergere, New York. 


HERE is a tradition, popular 
among English music-hall art- 
ists, that going to America 

means such an experience as is said 
to have fallen to the lot of Flip and 
Flop, a team of English acrobatic per- 
formers. 

According to the story, which is al- 
most a legend by this time, so long 
has it been in circulation, Flip and 
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Flop managed to secure bookings, or 
an engagement, in this country. Un 
fortunately for them, the booking- 
agent, who negotiated the terms of 
their tour, neglected to advise the two 


-tumblers that they were to appear in 


the cheaper class of theatres. That is, 
they were to play in theatres where 
they would be compelled to give their 
“act” many times during the course of 
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a day, the performance in the theatres 
being continuous. 

‘The story goes, that on the Monday 
on which they were scheduled to open 
their American engagement, they 
found they were programmed to play 
their first show at 12 o’clock, noon. 
Somewhat surprised at the early hour, 
they went on, and did very well, con- 
sidering that the theatre was only 
partly filled. 

After having gone through their 
exhibition of acrobatics, they came off 
the stage, and started to walk up the 
spiral iron staircase leading to their 
dressing-room. Just as they had about 
reached the top of the stairs, after a 
long and exhausting climb, they heard 
the stage manager’s voice, calling up 
to them from the stage below: 

“Flip and Flop! You’re on next.” 

They came down stairs, walked on 
the stage, did their act again, and once 
more started for their dressing-room, 
resolved to take a rest. Just as they 
reached the top of the long staircase, 
they again heard the voice of the 
stage manager, crying out: 

“Flip and Flop! You’re on next.” 

Wearily they ambled down to the 
stage level, walked on the stage, did 
their act, and again started for the 
dressing-room. But Flip, having accu- 
mulated some wisdom by this time, 
suggested that they had better remain 
on the stage, and thus save them- 
selves the long climb. Altogether, 
Flip and Flop did eight acts that day. 
When the curtain finally descended at 
the conclusion of the performance, 
about ten-thirty at night, the two 
muscle workers were fagged out. 

They wandered wearily back to the 
tr. test hotel in which they had se- 
cured accommodations, in a maze of 
conflicting emotions over their first 
day in America. Completely exhaust- 
ed, they crawled into bed, and fell 
asleep almost immediately. 

They had been sleeping for an hour 
or so, when the hotel caught fire. 


There was a great hullabaloo. The — 
fire-fighting apparatus dashed up to 
the front of the building, and the hose — 
was turned on as quickly as the fire. ~ 
laddies could get into action. 4 

But through all the noise and ex- ~ 
citement, Flip and Flop slept serenely ~ 
on. The manager of the hotel, being 
a humane sort of Johnny, had, as he | 
thought, gotten all the guests out 
safely. But suddenly he remembered 
Flip and Flop, up on the top floor. : 

By this time the corridors were ~ 
filled with choking smoke, and the — 
flames were spurting out of a half 
dozen windows. It was an impossi- 
bility for the manager to go up and 
warn the two acrobats. But he did ~ 
the next best thing and quickly told ~~ 
the firemen. A ladder was shoved up 
alongside the building, under the win- 
dow of the room in which Flip and 
Flop were peacefully sleeping the 
sleep of the weary. A brave fireman 
mounted the ladder, and, reaching the 
window of their room, thrust in his 
head. 

“Get up,” bawled the fireman. “The 
hotel is burning.” 

He had to repeat the warning sev- 
eral times before the two sleepers 
heard him. Finally, Flip, yawning and 
stretching, became sufficiently awake 
to appreciate the burden of the fire- 
man’s cry. He rolled over and nudged 
his partner in crime. Still half asleep, 
he grunted, as he shook the shoulder 
of his sleeping mate: 

“Come on, Flop; we’re on next.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, I do not 
suppose that conditions ever were 
quite so strenuous as those ascribed 
to Flip and Flop. But, at any rate, 
when it was decided, in 1907, that I 
was to undertake a tour of American 
vaudeville theatres, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Percy G. Williams, this 
story of the luckless Flip and Flop 
was recalled to me. 

I kept wondering whether or not I 
should have the same exciting and 























experiences. But I quickly dis- 

covered that vaudeville, in this coun- 
try, is conducted along the same gen- 
eral lines as hold in the first-class 
English music-halls. I discovered, 
also, that instead of having to do 
an indeterminate number of “turns” 
“every day, I would only have to ap- 
pear twice, once at the matinée and 
once at the night performance. 

I am free to admit that I felt a 
qualm about coming to America. 

Up to that time I had appeared only 
in England and Australia. I had some 
misgivings as to what sort of a recep- 
tion I might reasonably expect at the 
hands of the American public. You 
see, I had heard so much about Amer- 
icans not appreciating much that 
passes for humor in my country. But 
I discovered, quickly enough, I can 
assure you, that your audiences are 
just as quick, if not quicker, in grasp- 
ing the things Englishmen had found 
entertaining. As to my reception, I 
can only point out that I originally 
came over for eight weeks and am 
now in my fourth year of continuous 
work. There is no immediate pros- 
pect, either, that I shall return to Eng- 
land for some time to come. 

In many ways, the performer in 
vaudeville in this country is much 
better off than is his English cousin. 
Here the audiences are more uniform 
in education and class than they are 
at home. To give you an illustration, 
let me relate an experience I had just 
before sailing for America. 

My final week in England was to be 
played at the Empire Theatre, in a 
town named Wiggin. Wiggin is the 
center of a district composed mainly 
of miners and iron workers, many of 
whom are imbued with socialistic ten- 
dencies. They look askance at the in- 
dividual whose earning capacity hap- 
pens to be a little greater than their 
own. 

The management of the theatre in 
Wiggin had billed my engagement 
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very strongly. He had “eight-sheeted” 
me on the billboards as “Laddie Cliff, 
England’s Boy Comedian! His Final 
Appearance Previous to His Tour of 
America!” 

He also announced other and more 
complimentary things about me 
which it is hardly necessary that I 
mention. 

When I reached Wiggin on the 
Monday morning, to open my week’s 
engagement, I must admit I began to 
feel a bit shaky when I saw the yellow 
and black lithographs spread all over 
the place. I knew that I certainly 
would have to do something unusual 
to make up for the inference embodied 
in the lavish display of big type that 
had been used on my behalf. 

The night I opened—Wiggin fol- 
lowed the English idea of two per- 
formances each night, one at seven 
P. ML, and one at nine fifteen P. M., 
with no matinée—the theatre was 
crowded, at prices ranging, in Ameri- 
can money, from two to twenty-five 
cents. 

The audience was not, by any 
stretch of the most charitable imagi- 
nation, to be counted as “swell” or 
“classy.” Men lounged about, care- 
lessly, with their hats on and knotted 
handkerchiefs about their throats. 
Most of them appeared to be smoking 
strong and blackened pipes. It was a 
great display of the great unwashed. 

As I stood in the wings watching 
the other artists on the bill with me, I 
was dismayed to note the cold recep- 
tions accorded them. There was an 
utter lack of enthusiasm. I tried to 
“josh” myself into the belief that per- 
haps they were waiting and reserving 
their pent-up enthusiasm for my ap- 
pearance. 

Frankly, I was in a horrible funk by 
the time I had to go on and do my act. 
I trotted out, outwardly calm, but in- 
wardly raging, yet determined to do 
or die. 

I sang four of my very best songs, 
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putting into the singing of them ev- 
erything I could remember as ever 
having gotten a laugh or a bit of ap- 
plause in other cities. 

But the audience sat there as stol- 
idly as though I were a thousand 
miles away. I noticed, in the front 
row, four or five uncouth looking men, 
smoking away in stony silence, and 
regarding me with postively no evi- 
dence of favor or friendly regard. To 
revert to American slang for a min- 
ute, they surely did “get my goat.” 
I was fast getting into a condition of 
nervous weakness where my knees 
promised to collapse at any second. 

I came to my fifth and last number. 
How desperately I did work to wake 
them up! But it was of no avail. I 
could not interest them. While sing- 
ing the last verse, I did notice, how- 
ever, one surly appearing man, make 
a motion as though to applaud. His 
friend, sitting next to him, nudged 
him in the ribs, however, and he 
' promptly gave up. 

During the dance that goes with 
the song, I again noticed that particu- 
lar party make a move as though he 
thought perhaps a little encourage- 
ment could do no great damage. Just 
as he was on the point of bringing his 
palms together, and do the one thing 
that would revive my fast wilting 
spirits, the next door man again 
nudged him. And this time he spoke 
to him. I heard him quite clearly. 

“Don’t ye do ut, munn. Don’t ye 
know he gets more munny nor us?” 

I discovered later, from a chat with 
the stage manager, that the attitude 
of the entire audience was one of si- 
lent and cold disapproval of any in- 
dividual who apparently was better 
off than they were themselves. It is 
‘hardly necessary for me to tell you 
that my engagement at the Empire 
Theatre, Wiggin, was not the most 
pleasant one I ever played. 

I am sure, also, that a reception 
such as was accorded me in this city 


could not, by any stretch of the imag- — 
ination, be properly construed in the 
light of a very favorable farewell, 
Neither could I feel that I was bid- 
ding good-by to England in exactly a 
blaze of glory. 

I can hardly realize that I have been 
before the public for more than eleven 
years. I was a kiddie of six when I 
made my first public bow, as a mem- 
ber of a minstrel organization, man- 
aged by my father. I sang songs and 
was a second end man, playing that 
most difficult of harmony creators, the 
tambourine. 

Our tour opened at Lewis, in the 
Shetland Islands. And what a won- 
derful trip it was for me, a youngster 


who had never experienced more in- | © 


teresting travel than riding, on occa- 
sions, on the outside of a lumbering 
London bus. My mother chaperoned 
me from London, and the trip, which 
lasted over night, seemed to me cer- 
tainly to extend to the end of the 
world. 

And speaking of chaperoning, I am 
reminded of an incident of several 
years ago. I was to appear at the Em- 
pire Theatre, in Middlesboro, Eng- 
land. Practically all of the theatres on 


one circuit in England are “Empires,” 7 


which accounts for the repetition of 
this name. 

In certain districts in England, Mid- 
dlesboro among them, there is a li- 
cense law. This law compels children 
under fourteen years of age to have a 
special license, permitting them to ap- 
pear on theatre stages. The sitting 
magistrate at Middlesboro, noting the 
manner in which I was billed, as a 
Boy Comedian, sent around a worthy 
deputy to look me over as a possible 
subject for special license. The dep- 
uty interviewed my mother, and we 
were both haled before the bar of 
justice, 

The magistrate, a surly, decrepit 
gentleman, verging on the off-side of 
the Sir Osler schedule, inquired very 















closely into what I intended doing as 
my part of the entertainment. The 
meeting between Law and Order fi- 
mally resulted in their issuing a spe- 
cial permit for me to appear during 
the week. It was expressly set down 
therein that I was to be permitted to 
appear on the stage only between 8.30 
P. M. and 9 P. M. Furthermore, I 
must also be in the house wherein I 
was boarding not later than 9.15 P.M. 
In order that his decree should be 
carried out and enforced, Mr. Nubbin, 
‘the magistrate, delegated a worthy 
constable to attend upon my person. 
This minion of the law would come to 
the theatre, stand guard outside my 
dressing-room door while I was dress- 
ing, then stand in the wings while I 
was on the stage Further than this, 
he would again guard the portals of 
the dressing-room until I emerged, 
dressed and ready for home. Then 
he would fall in behind us, solemnly, 
without a word of comment, and see 
that we reached our boarding place 
in safety. He would then remain on 
guard outside the boarding-house un- 
til he had assured himself that I did 
not have any evil designs about go- 
ing abroad again during the night. 
He would report each day to the 
magistrate. Near the end. of my 
week’s engagement, I succeeded in 
getting into difficulties. In leaving 
the dressing-room to do my “turn” my 
mother locked the door. In some man- 
ner, while I was on the stage, the key 
was misplaced. We were unable to 
enter the dressing-room after I had 
finished my “turn.” Here was a fine 
kettle of fish. While we were still on 
the hunt for the key, at 9:15 P. M. 
promptly, the worthy constable, who 
certainly will never be in line for a 
prize for mental alertness, carted my 
mother and yours truly off to the 
magistrate’s house, There he report- 
ed the fact that we had broken our li- 
cense, inasmuch as I was not in the 
house by 9.15 P. M. 
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The magistrate looked extremely 
peeved, and wise, at this terrible in- 
fraction of one of His Majesty’s laws. 
Mother was fined, on my behalf, ten 
shillings. She received, gratuitous- 
ly, a lecture delivered by the worthy 
limb of the law, and a warning never 
to let it happen again. 

During the early years of this dec- 
ade that has just past, I went to Lon- 
don to try to get on in the London 
halls. I was referred by some friends 
to the manager of the Star Theatre, in 
a suburb called Bemondsey. This 
manager, and by the way he is still 
alive and hearty, is named Hart. Mr. 
Hart enjoys the reputation of having 
given the first chance to more artists, * 
who afterwards achieved success, 
than any other manager in England. 

I saw Mr. Hart. Of course he would 
give me an engagement. As for sal- 
ary, the old gentleman, in response 
to my request for enlightenment on 
that, to me, very important point, said 
nothing for some minutes. He walked 
up and down the room, with his hands 
clasped behind him. After a lapse of 
perhaps two or three minutes, though 
it seemed ages to me, he stopped in 
front of me and held up two fingers 
and his thumb. I understood this to 
mean that I was to be paid three 
pounds sterling, approximately fifteen 
dollars, for my week’s work. 

I went on and did fairly well. At 
the end of the week I went to Mr. 
Hart’s office to collect my salary. I 
was chagrined, to say the least, when 
he handed me, not three pounds, but 
two pounds and ten shillings—about 
twelve dollars and fifty cents. 

I questioned the correctness of the 
amount and recalled to Manager Hart 
that he had held up three fingers and 
that I understood it to mean thre 
pounds. 

Manager Hart explained that I had 
mistaken him; that the thumb meant 
ten shillings and the fingers one pound 
each. 
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Hart had a peculiar habit of walk- 
ing up and down the aisles of the or- 
chestra in his theatre, while the per- 
formance was going on. He would 
turn around and watch the stage ev- 
ery few minutes, and oftentimes com- 
menting on the work of the performer 
who happened to be working. I have 
seen him applaud a particular act that 
struck his fancy, and then turn to 
some one sitting on the aisle and re- 
mark: es 

“Ees a good ’un, aint ’e? Hi disciv- 
vered ’im, Hi did.” 

One of his pet hobbies was to run 
seventeen or eighteen acts on one pro- 
gram. When you consider that he 
gave two performances a night, each 
of two hours duration, you can im- 
agine that such a program would re- 
sult in a very speedy performance. 
The artists had to work with such 
speed and celerity that one artist 
would be bowing off at one side of the 
stage while the next performer would 
' be walking on at the other side. I re- 
member being on a program such as 

this, at the Star. 

Among the acts was a sketch which 
ordinarily took twenty minutes for its 
proper presentation. Manager Hart 
allowed the player just three minutes 
to play the act. The man who was 
the leading man of the company over- 
came this difference in time in a very 

. simple, but hardly convincing man- 
ner. As the curtain went up he ad- 
vanced to the footlights and told the 
audience, in the form of a spoken 
scenario, just what was supposed to 
happen. The rest of his company were 
ranged behind him. When the speaker 
finished outlining the plot of the 
sketch, the entire company struck the 
last picture, and the curtain came 
down! 

It has often been said that there is 
a bond of sympathy between an audi- 
ence and the man or woman on the 
stage. I thoroughly believe this to 
be true. It used to be my practice, 
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when acknowledging applause, to | 
thank the audience and tell them that — 
I would have the pleasure of telling 
the King about them when I went 
home. 

At the time of the death of the late 
King Edward, I was appearing at the 
Brighton Beach Music-Hall, at Brigh- 
ton Beach, New York. The news of 
his Majesty’s death was received after 
the matinée. That evening, naturally 
enough, I made no reference to the 
matter of telling the King, when ac- 
knowledging the applause: at the end 
of my act. As I was leaving the thea- 
tre, after the performance, I was 
greeted by a group of young men and 
women. They saluted me with vari- 
ous expressions of good-will. One 
young chap, as. I was slowly pushing 
my way through the circle, remarked: 

“Say, it’s too bad about your King 
dying, Laddie. Sorry to hear it.” 

This was taken up by the group and 
all around I could hear similar re- 
marks. Now, this was a very simple 
and ordinary incident in itself. But 
it very vividly impressed upon me the 
fact that an audience very often has 
a deeper interest in a performer than 
the performer himself may appreciate. 

There is another American institu- 
tion that has interested me very much. 
This is the practice of sending mash- 
notes to performers. I have received 
any number of them, in different cit- — 
ies. At first I thought such notes 
were in the nature of jokes, and that 
they had been written by some wag. 

One day I happened to show one of 
these notes, particularly warm in sen- 
timent and general tone, to the mana- 
ger of the Colonial Theatre. Mr. Rob- 
inson read it over and handed it back 
to me. 

“Are you going to meet her?” he 
asked. 

“Meet her? Surely you don’t mean 
this note is not a josh?” 

“Of course; I’m in earnest,” said 
Mr. Robinson. 


























. I repeated this conversation to the 
stage manager. 

“Surest thing you know, Cliff,” he 
said, after looking over the note. 
“She’s got a crush on you. Have a 
peek at her and if she doesn’t size up 
to aces, why slip her the frosty glim.” 

At the time of this incident, such a 
speech was more or less Greek to me. 
I had not then accumulated my pres- 
ent crop of slang and did not under- 
stand the stage manager’s advice. 
But as I got other notes of the same 
general trend I understood them. I 
tear them up, as they are too silly for 
words. It is hard to believe that nice 
girls would lower their dignity to the 
extent of writing such piffle. 

Every performer recalls, more or 
less vividly, some particular audience 
before which he has appeared with the 
greatest degree of satisfaction and 
pleasure. In the line of my own ex- 
periences, by far the most enthusias- 
tic and unusual audience before which 
I have played was at St. Giles Home 
for Crippled Children, in the West 
End of London. 

There were two hundred and fifty 
kiddies, all crippled, more or less seri- 
ously. I can say truthfully that nev- 
er, since I have appeared in public, 
have I worked to a more appreciative 
audience than these youngsters, who 
by reason of their misfortunes are cut 
off from the world and unable to in- 
dulge in the usual pleasure of kids. A 
chap really has but little idea how well 
off he is until he faces such a gather- 
ing. 

One could go on, recounting expe- 
riences by the score. But they are the 
high lights and shadows of a profes- 
sion that is a steady grind to the per- 
son who is endeavoring to make some- 
thing out of himself. 

Just at present I am playing a mu- 
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sical-comedy engagement at the Fo- 
lies Bergere, in New York. This 
marks my first departure from vaude- 
ville, and I have undertaken the play- 
ing of a part, as I have always wanted 
to appear in the musical-comedy field. 
I have now done so. But I think, per- 
haps, that my best field of endeavor is 
to be found in the realms of the two- 
a-day shows. 

In vaudeviile, there is more variety, 


_ more chance for individual expres- 


sion, than is the case in musical-com- 
edy. In musical-comedy you are giv- 
en a part and have to stick to it. I 
think I prefer doing: a single act, 
where I may sing what I please, dance 
the way I like, lay off for a week or 
two when so inclined, and not feel 
that the wrath of the producer and 
the stage manager is about to descend 
upon my brow. 

But, for the time being, I’m very 
comfortable where I am, thank you! 











THE MONSTER 
G/C.MAC LEAN SAVAGE 


A SHORT STORY 


T ROARED, a deep, slowly rising 
murmer at first, increasing in volume 
to a mighty crescendo. Bill Waters 

shivered on hearing it and viciously 
kicked the door to shut out the sound. 
Deep down in his soul he hated that 
roar, for Bill had a soul in spite of his 
twisted face. A heavily bearded face 
it was, yet the mass of hair didn’t 
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wholly conceal the withered cheek, the 
shriveled eyelid and the snarling curl 
to the upper lip. It roared again, this 
Monster he hated, for monster it was— 
to him. He spat on the stone floor, 
leaned far back in his swivel-chair and 
turning up his ulster collar over his ears, 
succeeded in drowning the cries of the 
Beast behind the closed doors. Some- 
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how his mind wandered back to the 
days when he loved this now horrible 
-sound—days when. he fed it and it 
roared with pleasure at him. It used 
eagerly to swallow the dainty morsels 
he gave it, That was before the rheum- 
atism came and the other thing that 
caused his twisted face—paralysis. 

The street door opened. There was a 
snow-laden draught. The door banged. 
‘A cheery whistle of welcome. 

“You're early to-night, Nat?” 

A lad of seventeen handed Bill the 
can of steaming coffee and the bundle 
containing the hot egg sandwiches. The 
boy’s face glowed red from the winter 
wind, his blue eyes sparkled. Melting 
snow was on his long lashes, melting 
snow on his curly brown hair. 

“Kinda cold out.” 

“You don’t have to tell me that, Nat. 
My knee’s thermometer enough for me.” 

“Rumaticks, eh?” 

“You bet—pretty bad.” 

There was a difference yet a same- 
ness here. Hairy of face was one, clean- 
shaven the other; yet the features were 
the same—the straight nose, the broad 
forehead. One was fresh with health, 
the other, seared by disease. There 
was youth and hope in the boy’s voice, 
dread and despair in the man’s, Yet the 
tones were the same. On first glance, 
no one believed it. Looking closer, it 
was unmistakable—they were father 
and son. 

“Where you going?” growled Bill. 

The boy’s hand was on the door—the 
door where the hated roar came from. 
He turned to his father with a look of 
petulance. His voice came in a troubled 
falsetto: 

“Gee, can’t I look at the show ?”) 

“Come back here!” 

“Aw—I can’t do nothing. I aint a kid 
—I'll be right out. I only want to—” 

The door swung inwards and it came, 
a mighty muffled sound—the roar of 
the hungry monster. The door swung 
to again. The roar ceased. It seemed 
to Bill, and he shuddered at the thought, 
that It had devoured his son. 

“By heaven, no!” he mumbled. 

_ And this Monster he loathed—though 
it was a thing of flesh and blood, it was 
not prone to strike terror to the heart 
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of man, except when one faced it for 
the first time. Jolly enough it was on 
It’s homeward journey. It had many 
homes, even as It had many eyes and 
many throats. When Bill saw it then, 
it was not a Beast, only men like him- 
self. But when It came, piece by piece, 
into the auditorium for Its food—which 
was interest. or pleasure—when it lay 
behind the haze from the footlights, 
pink, black and terrible, when It roared 
for more and more and still_more, it 
was then Bill hated it. He had served 
It long and knew It was _ heartless. 
Hadn’t It robbed him of his all and 
left him a mere hulk? Hadn’t It for- 
gotten him? He, that It had called Its 
very own! To us It is known as “An 
Audience in a Theatre”’—of which we 
have perhaps been part. But Bill Waters 
knew. To him It was a roaring, relent- 
less, screeching Monster that cried for 
Youth, for blood, for’ brain—more and 
still more! 

It was ten o’clock in the morning and 
Bill was sorting the mail and putting it 
in the pigeon-holes. Bill held the posi- 
tion of stage door-keeper. Men and 
women passed at intervals, for there 
was to be a rehearsal on the stage at 
ten-thirty. Once Bill saw a familiar 
face. The words of greeting were on 
his lips, but the silver-haired man 
passed on. 

“Don’t remember me, eh? H’m!” 

Why should he? Why should Mr. 
Roland Tyler, eminent British come- 
dian, recollect Bill’s face? Yet years 
ago the same British comedian had 
been glad to accept a small part in 
a certain play. Bill was then the 
leadingyman. Mr. Tyler, however, is to 
be forgiven. There was a difference be- 
tween bearded, twisted-visaged Bill 
Waters, the door-keeper, and “Hand- 
some Billy Waters” of the “Wallace 
Theatre Players” of ’89—quite a dif- 
ference. 

Thinking of this, Waters almost 
missed his son, as the lad dashed hur- 
riedly by. “Hey—Nat!” he called after 
him. 

“Hullo!” 

“What are you doing here—now?” 

“I—I just came to look ’round,” . 
stammered his son. The boy ran his 
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finger round the inside of a newly-ac- 
quired high collar. 


“But your job—with the telephone. 


company ?” 
“T’yve—I’ve chucked it up.” 
“What?” 

“Chucked it up, pop. See you later.” 

He made for the inner door; his 
father caught him by the coat-sleeve. 

“Nat—You’re not going to that re- 
hearsal ?” 

“Sure thing!” the boy answered. 
‘And then, over his shoulder as he 
passed inside, “So long.” 

For a long while, Bill sat there 
stunned. Then a thought came that 
made him smile. 

That night, one of the stage-hands 
brought the coffee and sandwiches and, 
after the play, helped Bill home. His 
son wasn’t there, although it was mid- 
night. Bill didn’t go to bed. He sat in 
the hall near the door. He lived in a 
basement room. It wasn’t easy for him 
to climb stairs. About two in the 
morning he heard a stealthy step coming 
down the inside stairs. Cautious Na- 
thaniel Waters trusted not iron gates 
that loudly slammed. He had sneaked 
in the front door. 

“You're out late, Nat.” 

The boy jumped at the sound of his 
father’s voice. He tried to hide his sur- 
prise. 

“Yep—up kinda late yourself pop. 
Bad for the rumaticks—better turn in.” 

“T will. Open the door and light the 

gas.” 
Once inside the room, young Waters 
made rapid and self-conscious prepara- 
tions for bed, but his father didn’t fol- 
low suit.. Instead, he left both burners 
ablaze and settling down in his arm- 
chair, slowly smoked his pipe. 

Silence from the father. Soft whis- 
tlings from the son. At last: “Well?” 

“Well!” 

“How long has this show-business 
bee been buzzing ?” 

“’Bout two weeks. Mr. Josephs at the 
theatre asked me how I'd like to play 
a bell-boy in the new production of “The 
Golden Goblet!’ Not much of a part— 
eccentric dance in the first act. I went 
through it all right to-day. Going to 
give me my contract in the morning.” 
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“You wont sign it!” 

“Oh, come, pop, cut this! Danny’ll 
bring your coffee an’ grub all right. He 
can fetch you home too, same as he did 
to-night. We wont be on the road 
ee three or four months, You'll be 
“You wont sign that contract, I tell 
you!” , 

“Gee whiz! What d’ye think I am? 
Goin’ to grind my life out fixin’ tele- 
phone receivers for ten plunks a week 
when this'll bring me thirty? Not 
much !” 

Then Bill Waters laughed. It wasn’t 
a pleasant laugh, his son thought. It 
made him feel creepy. 

“For money he’s doing it—for 
money! Boy, you’re crazy! Look at me. 
They gave me twelve dollars a week, 
out - charity at that. Twelve dollars !” 

ee nt 

The boy didn’t say what was on his 
mind. That would have hurt and the 
man was his father. Bill seemed to read 
his thoughts, He went on: 

“Open that trunk there and look in 
the bottom tray.” 

Puzzled, the boy obeyed. 

“That’s it. Now the square bundle 
wrapped in brown paper. Go ahead— 
untie it. Now bring them over here 
in the light. Look at them one by one. 
A bit old-fashioned, yes; but what 
do you think ?” 

Still perplexed, young Waters looked 
at the photographs with their shiny, 
satin-like finish. His father spoke 
again: 

“Not a bad looking man, eh? ‘Hand- 
some,’ most people said. Well, that is 
me. Hard to believe, isn’t! it? It’s me 
just the same. I’m fifty-two—not so 
old. Yet when you’re jumped from the 
cold of Michigan to the heat of Texas 
in a couple of weeks and back again to 
Maine, it’s going to get to your bones. 
Then there are all kinds of hotels and 
all kinds of food. That fixes your in- 
sides.” 

“But pop,” said the son, evidently 
bored. “I know actors lots older than 
you are and they’re in splendid health. 
They don’t all go to smash.” 

“Oh, yes, they are. But they didn’t 
feed the jaws of that Thing as I did. 









































They didn’t give It their all as you will, 
because it is in you.” 

“Thing—what Thing?” 

Then followed a word-painting of the 
Monster—the Monster that had taken 
all. The man was fighting now to keep 
his son from Its relentless devourings. 

“It’s taken more than my health, my 
boy. You wont know until Love comes. 
You had a mother. She wasn’t an actress 
when I married her. She used to sit in 
the wings at night and listen to the roar- 
ing and murmuring of the Monster. She 
loved that sound. First it was a small 
part. The Thing purred. She pleased 
It. Her rise was rapid. Then we were 
both in demand. We’d make more 
money separately, the managers said. 
Our love was ground out of us. The 
Monster gobbled that up too. That was 
a dainty bit of food, especially the di- 
vorce. I’ve given It everything—every- 
thing; but I swear It wont get you, my 
boy, It wont get you!” 

In bed that night, Bill Waters listened 
to a sound from his son’s bed. The boy 
—and Bill felt a glow of triumph—was 
softly sobbing. 

Then followed three weeks of worry. 
The rehearsals of “The Golden Goblet” 
were shifted to another theatre. Some- 
times the son came with the coffee and 
sandwiches, sometimes it. would be 
Danny, the stage hand. Bill never for- 
got the Monster. Every night he heard 
it roar. The louder the sound, the 
worse the picture he drew for his son. 
The scenes in the basement room con- 
tinued. Bill painted the Thing in shades 
and tints of purple horror. He killed 
It with invective, he slaughtered It with 
burning words of warning. Occasionally 
he heard the sobbing. Again it would be 
the rhythmic breathing of deep and un- 
troubled sleep. 

Then he found out. 

The electrician of the other theatre 
told him. “The Golden Goblet” was to 
have a dress-rehearsal at Bill’s theatre 
the coming Sunday night. Was his son 
in the piece? “Sure thing, an’ he’s great, 
Bill—take it from me.” So the pictures 
of the Monster had availed nothing? 

It was indeed a busy night! All day 
long the scenery had been coming in. 
Now it was the trunks and properties. 
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Poor Bill was deluged with questions. 
Milliners’ girls, dressmakers’ girls, 
notes and telegrams for Mr. This, 
flowers for Miss That. Dress rehearsal! 
Everyone bustled in and out! Hammer- 
ing came from the stage; the orchestra 
played a bar or two and then stopped, 
only to take it up again. The Monster 
though, wouldn’t be there. Bill was 
listening. Bill was smoking his pipe. 
Bill was smiling, too. 

“Waters, Waters! Do you know 
where your son is?” 

It was the voice of Josephs, the Man- 
ager. 

“No, sir. I thought he was here.” 

“Not yet. We'll ring up in ten minutes 
and he almost opens the act. He’s not 
home, is he?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Sure?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where do you live: I’ll send round.” 

Bill told him. The Manager swore. 

“We can’t have anything like this, you 
know. If he wants to make a go of it, 
he must be here for rehearsal or we'll 
get some one who can. You know that!” 

“Yes, sir—I—I don’t know where 
he is.” 

The shirt-sleeved and. highly excited 
Manager slammed the door. 

Bill grinned. He seemed to see the 
Monster, Its jaws agape. He winked 
his shriveled eyelid at It and the grin 
broadened, The orchestra inside was 
playing the overture. 

Bang! 

It was the street door. Bill sprang up 
and saw what he feared. A wild and di- 
sheveled young man—Nat, his son. 

“Stop, Nat—go home! Don’t go in!” 

Bill’s wrinkled hand caught the boy 
by the coat collar. The orchestra played 
on. 

“Let me go. Let me go, pop! I can 
make it yet. Gee whiz! Overture on— 
my first performance! Pop, let me go!” 

“No, sir. You go home—do you hear? 
—home ?” 

The music was reaching the final 
crescendo. 

“Pop, I must—let go!” 

It was coming, the finale. Nat Waters 
gritted his teeth, his voice a tense, hur- 
ried whisper: 
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“Pop, I hate to do this; but I can 
break away from you easy. Suppose I 
tell them in there you got those fellows 
to get me drugged to keep me away. I 
came out of it just in time.. Do you 
know what would happen? You'd lose 
td job—lose your job, do you hear? 

ou can’t get—” 

“Waters, for heaven’s sake, what’s 
this ?” 

The Manager had heard the noise. 

“T can make it. It’s all right. My old 
man isn’t feeling well!” 

“Hurry up !—We'll wait a minute.” 

“Yes, sir.” 
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Ten minutes later, Bill tip-toed to the 
inner door and softly opened it. He 
heard the pitter-patter of feet in time 
to the music of a lively dance. It 
stopped—three or four hand-claps and 
then—Josephs’ voice: 

“Good boy, Waters !—You’ve got it.” 

It was but a single voice, yet it made 
Bill. choke, and his hand felt for the 
door-jamb, He understood. If the 
Manager spoke so approvingly at re- 
hearsal, what would— 

In fancy, the voice grew and rose and 
swelled to a great, rumbling roar. He 
knew the Monster had claimed his son. 








EPI-DRAMA-GRAMS 
By FRANK WILSTACH 


‘Actors are a healthy set; they usually have little home cooking. 
x * x 
It is only when badly played, that a good play has a bad ending. 
* * * 
For a near bore, did you ever have an actor for a ‘neighbor. 
* * 
It is easy to pick out an actor who is well grounded in his art. 
* * x 


When an actress is a perfect poem, no one is averse to meeting her, 
* * * 


Luckily, the admirers of the old time actors never saw them act. 
* * * 

The trial marriage has often been tried by the actor and found guilty. 
*x kK * ? 

When an actor buys a farm the first thing he says is: “to bee, or not to bee.” 
*x* *K * 


Strange things happen in the theatre: the leading lady can melt an audience 
to tears, while the comedian with laughter can make a house rock. 
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IN THIS series of articles, the first of which, “Caste,” appeared in the September issue, Ms 
Fyles will record the notable performances of certain great plays from the first production 


down to the time of writing. 


No. II—THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY 


N EPOCH-MAKING play!” 
With that unrestrained excla- 
mation, a leading London critic 
began his review of “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray,” by Arthur Wing Pinero, 
the morning after its first performance 
on any stage. “I am in nowise disposed 
to quarrel with the expression,” the 
conservative William Archer wrote in 
the St. James’s Gazette, a few days 
later. “It behooves us to remember, 
however, that it is a prophecy, not a 

statement of fact.” 

This is neither the time nor place 
criticelly te censider Mr. Archer’s dis- 
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course upon just what an epoch-making 
play is, but it seems permissible to quote 
from the essay: “Looking back upon 
the history of the stage, we note certain 
plays in which the tendencies of a par-- 
ticular period first made themselves un- 
mistakably felt, and we call them, not 
very logically, ‘epoch-making,’ when in 
fact they are only ‘epoch-marking.’” 
Mr. Archer wrote those words on the 
first day of June, eighteen years ayv. 
Time enough, then, has elapsed for us 
to know that “The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray” has taken and held a foremost 
place among “epoch-marking” plays; 
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and without dwelling upon the degree 
or quality of its merits, to include it 
positively and permanently among 
“modern classics” of the drama. 
There are a few anecdotes of the 
theatre that have been so repeatedly re- 
peated that one feels they must be 
“stale” to Fiji Islanders and that Dr. 
Cook must have found them common 
conversation at the Pole. One of these 
relates the once astounding fact that 
J. H. Stoddart refused the réle of Baron 
Chevrial in “A Parisian Romance,” al- 
most at the last moment; and that an 
unknown actor named Richard Mans- 
field, engaged for a minor part, stepped 
in, saved the situation for A. M. Pal- 
mer, producer of the play, and made 
fame for himself in a night. The twin 
sister of this anecdote may be. said to 
be the story of how the name of Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell was practically un- 
known before the curtains of the Lon- 
don St. James’s parted on the night of 
May 27, 1893, and the next morning 
was not only famous throughout the 
British capital, but had been cabled to 
,every corner of the theatre-going world. 
But there is an important difference in 
the two tales. For whereas “A Parisian 
Romance” was a poor tiring that lived 
only because of Mansfield’s perform- 
ance of the roué and died with him, 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” was im- 
mediately recognized as a great play, 
and will live long years after Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell is no more. 8 


The Dramatis Personz 


AS A starting point, it may be well to 
mention the distribution of leading 
roles in Arthur Wing Pinero’s twenty- 
seventh—and most famous—play on 
that Saturday everiing in May, 1893: 


Aubrey Tanqueray....George Alexander 
Sir George Orryed... .: A. Vane Tempest 
Captain Hugh Ardale Ben Webster 
Cayley Drummle Cyril Maude 
Lady Orryed Edith Chester 
Mrs. Cortelyou Amy Roselle 
BE wa wss oe in cack Maude Millette 
ae Mrs. Patrick Campbell 


_ But though this was the first cast, it 
does not represent exactly the original 
engagements for chief réles. Pinero 
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wrote the drama for John Hare, who, 
until that time, produced all of his more 
important plays. It was intended for the 
Gerrick Theatre, which W. S. Gilbert 
built for Hare with some of the wealth 
he made as librettist of “The Mikado,” 
“H. M. S. Pinafore,” etc., and which 
Hare opened with “The Profligate,” by 
Pinero. (One may note, en passant, that 
Hare was the second actor knighted by 
King Edward, while Gilbert and Pinero 
were the first -and second men ever su 
honored simply for their work as dram- 
atists.) Doubtless one may trace the 
late change in birthplace of “The Sec- 
ond Mrs. Tanqueray” to “The Profli- 
gate.” That forerunner of “problem 
plays,” as the jargon of the ‘nineties 
called them, lost considerable money for 
Sir John and started the Garrick Thea- 
tre rather poorly with the general pub- 
lic. Anyway, Hare lost courage and let 
the author take the “Tanqueray” manu- 
script to George Alexander, then rather 
newly made manager of the St. James’s, 
with which Sir John, in partnership 
with W. H. Kendal, established him- 
self in London leadership. And it may 
be noted that while Sir Arthur since 
has given “The Gay Lord Quex” and 
“The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith” to 
John Hare, the transfer of “The Sec- 
ond Mrs. Tanqueray” did mean an im- 
portant break, for thereafter Mr. Alex- 
ander nearly always had first choice of 
the master’s output. 


Cayley Drummle 


THOUGH at best conjecture, it 
strikes one as of passing interest to 
cast “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” 
basing one’s guesses on knowledge of 
the stock company maintained by Hare 
at the Garrick at that time. And ia one 
instance the actor is not guesswork. For 
though George Alexander chose Aubrey 
Tanqueray as his réle, and with one ex- 
ception, every “leading man” of a sub- 
sequent company engaged in perform- 
ance of the tragedy has followed suit, 
John Hare purposed playing Cayley 
Drummle. The exception is Charles 
Sugden, who acted that part in an Eng- 
lish provincial tour with his wife (the 
second Mrs. Sugden; not the first, who 
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Desart) as Paula. 

Cayley Drummile, the plain, precise 
placid, faithful and fussy friend of 
both Aubrey Tanqueray and his erratic 
second wife, is an excellent “acting 
part,” as actors call a réle that gives 
them especially good chances to focus 
sympathy and attention upon them- 
selves. In writing it, Pinero had done 
well by Hare. In acting it, Cyril Maude, 
in turn, did well by the author. Yet 
summing up the reciprocity, Pinero re- 
warded Cyril Maude for his admirable 
performance of Cayley Drummle by 
writing for him “The Benefit of the 
Doubt,” a masterly comedy which 
served the actor and his wife, Winifred 
Emery, early in their career as man- 
agers, 

This role has helped several actors to 
prove ability that might have remained 
unnoticed without so good a chance. 
J. E. Dodson was the first to play it in 
this country and thus, when making in- 
troductory but sure progress in critical 
and general favor, he was jogged a 
good bit forward. George Arliss made 
his American début in the character and 
immediately was recognized as its best 
player, at least on our side. That was 
on the occasion of Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell’s first American tour, nine years 
ago. When she made her next visit, the 
role once again gave opportunity for a 
“hit.” This time the actor was R. C. 
Herz, since identified with “Madame 
Sherry,” “The Soul Kiss” and other 
comic operas. 


Playwrights as Players 


IN ENGLAND this part has enjoyed 
impersonation by at least three dram- 
atists of the first rank. H. V. Esmond, 
author of “When We Were Twenty- 
One,” “The Wilderness’ and other 
comedies, followed Cyril Maude as Cay- 
ley Drummle during the original “run” 
in London. Somewhat later the part was 
played by both H. Granville Barker and 
Berte Thomas, These actor-dramatists 
wrote their first play, “The Weather 
Hen,” together, but Mr. Thomas has 
gained only lukewarm recognition since, 
whereas Mr. Barker, with “Waste,” 


was the divorced ~wife of the Earl of 
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“The Voyesey Inheritance” and “The 
Marrying of Ann Leete,” has enjoyed 
notable successes as dramatist that have 
been overshadowed only by his greater 
prominence as manager of the Court 
Theatre and ofCharles Frohman’s Lon- 
don Repertory Theatre, when new plays 
by such men as Galsworthy, Barrie and 
Bernard Shaw were introduced. 

But we were speculating upon the 
probable first cast of “The Second Mrs, 
Tanqueray”—had it, as intended, been 
introduced by John Hare at the Gar- 
rick. J. Forbes Robertson was the “lead- 
ing man,” so without doubt, he would 
have been the Aubrey Tanqueray, a role 
he acted many times in later years with 
Mrs, Patrick Campbell. Kate Rorke was 
leading actress, so probably she would 
have gone down in histrionic history as 
the first Paula. But Olga Nethersole 
was “pressing her for first place,” and 
therefore might have been originator of 
the role, which later became identified 
with her name and fame. That Lewis 
Waller would have been the Hugh Ar- 
dale is almost as certain as that Sir 
George Orryed was intended for Gil- 
bert Hare; and the “make up” of the 
company makes it safe to fancy Car- 
lotta Addison as Mrs. Cortelyou and 
Marie Linden as Ellean Tanqueray. 

However, let us desert speculation for 
what actually happened. When Pinero 
took his play from Hare to Alexander, 
Marion Terry was the latter’s leading 
actress. Now, though Ellen Terry’s 
younger sister is one of the most tal- 
ented actresses in England, she was, 
even at that time, unsuited by tempera- 
ment, age and personality to such a 
role. No one knew this better than 
Pinero. He stipulated she should not 
play the part. Elizabeth Robins was en- 
gaged for it. But though John Hare 
dared not produce “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray” himself, he did not lose in- 
terest in it. When he saw a surprising 
genius at a cheap, outlying theatre he 
hurried to Pinero and told him of her. 
Together they journeyed to see the 
“find,” and later took George Alexan- 
der to see her. But as has been said, the 
Minerva-like birth of Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell has been told far, far too 
often to bear repetition. 
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The Play in America 


THE history of the Américan 
introduction of “The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray” is oddly like that of its London 
birth. Daniel Frohman was the man- 
ager of the old New York Lyceum 
Theatre, in Fourth avenue, and was 
sorely in need of a new play for his 
stock company. He held the rights to 
the Pinero chef d’oeuvre, yet feared to 
‘produce it lest its truth and frankness 
might offend his patrons. Had he been 
less timid, Herbert Kelcey and Georgia 
Cayvan would have been America’s first 
Tanquerays, with W. J. Le Moyne as 
Cayley Drummle, Fritz Williams and 
Elizabeth Tyree as Sir George and Lady 
Orryed, E. J. Ratcliffe as Captain Ar- 
dale, Mrs. Charles Walcot as Mrs. Cor- 
. telyou, and Effie Shannon as Ellean. 
Indeed, the play was put into rehearsal 
and with almost, if not quite, that cast. 

But “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” 
was considered a very daring drama 
eighteen years ago and the Lyceum 
company enjoyed a following far too 
rare in quality to risk offending it. Mr. 
Frohman, with a masterpiece in his 
desk, still preferred an unprofitable sea- 
son. with mediocre plays to taking 
chances. However, he was manager of 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal’s American tour 
also and the “mother of the British 
drama” wished to play the “fallen” 
Paula. The announcement that she 
would do so caused dismay and the ful- 
fillment little less than havoc. The first 
performance in America of “The Sec- 
oad Mrs. Tanqueray” was given in the 
Star Theatre, New York city, October 
9, 1893, and the cast was: 

Aubrey Tanqueray W. H. Kendal 

Sir George Orryéd ....... G. P. Huntley 

Captain Hugh Ardale Oscar Adye 

Cayley Drummle ......... J. E. son 

Lady Orryed Nellie Campbell 

Mrs. Cortelyou Mary Talbot 

Elle Annie Irish 
Mrs. Kendal 


A. Sensational Production 


: TO BE exact, Mrs. Kendal played 
Paula for the first time in the Opera 
House, Leicester, England, on August 
31, 1893; but the brief provincial tour 
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thus begun was merely preparatory to 
the sensational American production, 
Sensational it was indeed—sensational 
to a degree it now seems hard to fancy 
from so moderate and reputable a play. 
But what is more dismal to recall, the 
scandalized attitude of the public eight- 
een years ago nearly killed—indeed, 
temporarily obscured—a masterpiece. 
Hands of horror went up through the 
country at the thought that Mrs. Ken- 
dal should impersonate a woman who 
had “kept house” with a man not her 
husband ; and in the general consterna- 
tion the play virtually was overlooked. 
It dropped out of sight. For years “The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray” seemed dead, 
never to arise. 

In England the situation was very 
different. Except for a brief holiday 
during the summer of 1893, the drama 
“held the boards” of the St. James’s tor 
a full year. George Alexander then took 
it on a provincial tour, as did Mrs. 
Charles Sugden, Lucy Wilson, Cecil 
Cromwell and several other actresses 
ambitious to show themselves as Paula, 
John Hare, now less timid, produced 
Pinero’s next play, “The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith,” and for it took Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell from Alexander’s 
company. Thereafter Evelyn Millard 
became the Paula when, from time to 
time, a revival of the tragedy was de- 
manded at the St. James’s. However, in 
a few years Mrs, Patrick Campbell, in 
partnership with J. Forbes Robertson, 
went into management on her own ac- 
count. Thereafter “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray” became practically her 
play, attracting audiences in numbers 
Alexander could not hope for without 
her as his Paula. 

While the actress of the title réle is, 
naturally, the player the public pays to 
see, it seems worth noting that Irene 
Vanbrugh,* Emilie Polini and Beryl 
Faber were among Maude Millette’s 
successors as Ellean at the St. James’s, 
and that Miss Faber—an actress much 
admired by Pinero—has also played 
Mrs. Cortelyou, in which rdle such fa- 
vorably known Englishwomen as Char- 
lotte Granville, Katherine Stewart, Ina 
Goldsmith and Frances Ivor have ap- 
peared, 














World-Wide Acceptance of this 
Drama 


WHILE America was still blinded to 
this great work by the smoke from 
flaming sensationalism, the tragedy rap- 
idly was taking a foremost place 
throughout the dramatic world. No 
English heroine outside of Shakespeare 
has engaged the first histrionic talent of 
Europe as has Paula, One has only to 
glance at every country to find its most 
distinguished actress placing the role 
prominently in a répertoire of Magdas 
and Medeas, Marguerite Gautiers and 
Lady Macbeths. In most foreign coun- 
tries, however, “The Second Mrs. Tan- 
querdy” is known as “The Second 
Wife,” a simplification similar to the 
popular making of Dumas’s “La Dame 
aux Camelias,” Tbsen’s “Et Dukkehjen” 
and Sudermann’s “Die Heimath” into 
“Camille,” “Nora” and “Magda.” 

Maria Guerrero, leading actress of 
Spain and manager of Madrid’s chief 
theatre, adopted Paula into her réper- 
toire, as did Alla Nazimova, before 
leaving Russia for this country. Jane 
Hading is France’s foremost Mrs. Tan- 
queray, though others have played the 
part there, including the American, 
Beverley Sitgreaves, who acted it when 
leading woman of an English company 
installed in Paris. Eleanora Duse not 
only produced “The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray” in Italy, but courted compari- 
son with Mrs. Campbell by acting Au- 
brey Tanqueray’s second wife in Lon- 
don, Among other Italian Paulas one 
may note such celebrities as Italia 
Vitaliani (Signora Carlo Duse)and Tina 
di Lorenzo, both of whom carried the 
English drama throughout Cuba and 
South America. And in Australia, Olga 
Nethersole introduced the masterpiece. 


Nethersole as “Paula” 


IT WAS Miss Nethersole who awak- 
ened America to the drama which its 
appetite for the sensational had almost 
lost to us. During the season of 1898- 
1899 she adopted “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray” into her répertoire on her 
tour. Beginning her New York engage- 
ment on the same night in January, 
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1899, as Mrs. Leslie Carter chose to 
reveal herself in ‘‘Zaza,’”’ Miss Nether- 
sole met failure with a then new play 
called “The Termagant.” As rapidly as 
possible, she put “The Second Mrs, 
Tanqueray” on and with it carried her 
season at Wallack’s to success. An Eng- 
lish actor named Thalberg Corbett was 
the Aubrey, though on the program he 
appeared as T. B. Thalberg. Hamilton 
Revelle was the Captain Ardale, a rile 
he played frequently on later occasions 
with Miss Nethersole. However, the 
last times she revived “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray” Mr. Revelle has been the 
Aubrey, with Julian Royce or Charles 
Quartermaine succeeding him as Ardale. 
Fred Thorne and John Glendinning, like 
Mr. Revelle, have played different réles 
in Nethersole revivals of the play, the 
one having been Cayley Drummle and 


‘the other Aubrey Tanqueray, on occa- 


sions, and having at other times filled 
the minor rdles of Tanqueray’s confi- 
dential friends. The late Mrs. Glendin- 
ning—as distinct from Jessie Millward, 
now Mrs. John Glendinning—Kather- 
ine Stewart and Ina Goldsmith may be 
mentioned among Olga Nethersole’s 
several Mrs. Cortelyous; and Nellie 
Thorne, Rosalind Ivan, Molly Pearson 


and Madge Mackintosh among the - 


Elleans.. Miss Mackintosh was at that 
time married to W. Graham Browne 
now Marie Tempest’s leading man, and 
then cast for Sir George Orryed. 


Mrs, Campbell and George Arliss 


IN OUR country, “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray” had come to be regarded 
as Olga Nethersole’s play when Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell made her American 
début in January, 1902. Aside from the 
superiority of her Paula to that of any 
other actress—a rare combination of a 
weird, fascinating personality that could 
not but help the part—George Arliss’s 
Cayley Drummle was, in its own way, 
equally ideal, while Mrs. Theodore 
Wright, Adeline Bourne, Herbert War- 
ing and Charles E. Bryant were from 
good to excellent as Mrs. Cortelyou, 
Lady Orryed, Aubrey Tanqueray and 
Captain Ardale. Mrs. Campbell has, of 
course, revived the drama many times 






- 
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since, on one occasion with her daugh- 
ter, Stella Patrick Campbell; as Ellean. 
To enumerate her casts would be mere- 
ly dull. For one thing, the actors were 
generally English importations of no 
note here, though Allan Pollock, the 
Hugh Ardale of one revival, has since 
impressed himself favorably in “Seven 
Days;” and for another, no cast since 
the first has been worthy of the play. 
The exception invariably has been the 
Aubrey, Mrs. Campbell having taken 
care to have such actors for the réle as 
the late Frank Worthing, Ben Webster 
(Ardale in the original production, it 
will be recalled), Frederick Kerr, C. 
Aubrey Smith, Frank Mills and John 
Blair. The last named played the part 
in a revival at the Garden Theatre, New 
York, in the early autumn of 1902, 
made to fill in a gap between the failure 
of “Aunt Jeannie,” by E. F. Benson, 
and the production of “The Joy of 
Living,” by Hermann Sudermann; it 
had a largely American cast and the 
only creditable one after Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s first—as follows: 
Aubrey Tanqueray John Blair 
Sir George Orryed Vaughan Glaser 
Captain Hugh Ardale....Charles Bryant 
Cayley Drummle -........... R. C. Herz 
Lady Orryed Rose Dupre 
Mrs. Cortelyou Isabel Waldron 
Ellean Amy Lamborn 
MN as aa ck. Mrs. Patrick Campbell 


“A Puritanic Roar” 


A RATHER odd fact about. “The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray” is that it has 


been played so infrequently by “cut. 
rate” stock companies. One reason 
doubtless, is that after Miss Nethersole 
and Mrs. Campbell revived interest in 
the play, three actresses of note took it 
on tours of the smaller cities. I refer to 
Rose Coghlan, Eugenie Blair and Sadie 
Martinot. The play was produced for 
the first time “in stock,” I believe, on 
November 14, 1904, when Edith Eve- 
lyn, Mace Greenleaf, Patty Allison and 
Albert Brown were, as leading members 
of the Thanhauser Company of Mil- 
waukee, the three Tanquerays and the 
Cayley Drummle. An echo of the Pu- 
ritanical roar that greeted the Pinero 
play when Mrs. Kendal introduced it 
was to be heard when that bulwark of ~ 
respectability, the Castle Square Stock | 


Company of Boston, offered such a 7 


drama to its habitués. The date was 

April 15, 1907, and the cast was: 
Aubrey Tanqueray Howell Hansell 
Sir George Orryed Kent 
Captain Hugh Ardale Shelley Hull 
Cayley Drummle Louis Albion 
Lady Orryed Ethel Browning 
Mrs. Cortelyou .. .....Leonora Bradley 
Ellean Elfreda Lasche 
Paula Thais Lawton 


Without question, the most notable 
production of “The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray” by a stock company was when 
Henry Miller put it on in San Francisco 
a half-dozen years or so ago. Margaret 
Anglin, it hardly need be said, presented 
a Paula worthy to rank with the great- 
est ever seen; and the company through- 
out was excellent. 

















y% 
of JOHN Mc CULLOUGH 
by E-D-PRICE | 


THE AUTHOR of this article, one of the oldest active managers—in point of years of serv- 
ice—in America was McCullough’s manager on that famous actor’s last tour. 


ADIES and gentlemen, if you had 
suffered to-night as I have suf- 
fered, you would not have done 

this !” 

John McCullough, a pathetic figure 
in his agony of desolation and defeat, 
had spoken his last words in public. 
It was at McVicker’s Theatre Chi- 
cago, on the night of Monday, Sep- 
tember 29, 1884. The curtain had 
fallen upon the most pitiable tragedy 


ever enacted in any playhouse. The 
famous actor had made his final stand 
against the assaults of mental and 
physical infirmity. He had died in 
harness so far as his artistic career 
was concerned. There was infinite 
pathos, but no bitterness in his rebuke 
to the mocking and jeering demon- 
strations that had greeted him. His 
clouded brain had cleared for the mo- 
ment as he forced his way before the 
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curtain to voice his protest. And 
then he passed forever from the pub- 
lic’s view. ‘ 

From poverty and obscurity, Mr. 
McCullough had resolutely fought 
his way to a commanding position as 
the most robust and virile exponent 
of heroic réles in classic drama. While 
he lacked the poetry and romanticism 
of Edwin Booth and the keen, cold, 
damascus-bladed intellectuality of 
Lawrence Barrett, he revealed heart 
and soul, dignity and tenderness in 
his acting that made him their worthy 
compeer. He had brain as well as 
brawn. He was a scholar and a stu- 
dent, with a personal magnetism that 
drew to him, as loyal, intimate friends, 
men of great distinction. Not since his 
model and mentor, Edwin Forrest, 
has there been an American player to 
dispute his supremacy as “the noblest 
Roman of them all.” 

At the time of Mr. McCullough’s 
breaking down, and for four years 


‘ previous, I was his advance agent and 


business manager. So close: was the 
personal relation that I am enabled to 
speak definitely touching one of the 
most sensational and deplorable 
events in the history of the stage. It is 
to make clear a somewhat obscure 
chapter in that history and to do jus- 
tice to the memory of a great artist 
who was a true man that I now yield 
to many requests in the recording of 
this narrative. 

For almost two years previous to 
that night of mental collapse in the 
Chicago theatre, Mr. McCullough had 
suffered a deep and growing depres- 
sion that drove him nearer and nearer 
to the black shadows of madness. 
Cast in heroic mould, alert, vigorous, 
sunny of spirit and with a supreme 
love for his fellows—the term of en- 
dearment frequently applied to him 
was “genial John”—he had become 
wasted and haggard, moody and mis- 
anthropic. He probably did not have 
a personal enemy in the world; his 


friends numbered scores of briiliant’ ~ 
men, eminent in public and profes- 
sional life. But this did not make him 
immune against the vague innuen- 
does and sinister suggestions of the 
evil minded. It is all the more deplor- 
able that among his maligners were 
certain writers who had the power 
to wound his sweet and sensitive 
spirit keenly and so to add to his de- 
pression. 

John McCullough was very hu- 
man, but for every fault he possessed 
many virtues. He had exulted in his 
magnificent health and virility. He 
loved good fellowship and the pleas- 
ures of the midnight supper table— 
the story telling and the exchange of 
wit with good comrades like “Billy” 
Florence, “Joe” Jefferson, John T. 
Raymond and others of their kind. 
Club life was his choicest relaxation; 
everywhere he was overwhelmed with 
social attentions. With such a man 
there is some burning of the candle 
at both ends, but no foul excesses or 
secret vices marred his life. It was an 
open book, with no hidden pages. Not 
once, even at the break of dawn, after 
some prolonged festivity, did I ever 
see him the worse for conviviality. 
Why then, should one of superb en- 
dowment and honored position so rap- 
idly go down into an abyss of demen- 
tia? It was no great mystery to the 
very few who knew the facts and 
guarded them sacredly while there 
was a fighting chance to save his 
career. 

On Christmas morning 1882, nearly 
two years before his retirement, Mr. 
McCullough—then playing at the 
Chestnut Street Opera House in Phil- 
adelphia—awoke with severe abdom- 
inal pains. Dr. Pancoast, a surgeon of 
national reputation, his close personal 
friend, was hastily summoned. 

“John,” he said, after an examina- 
tion, “you are suffering from hernia. 
But do not be frightened. Ryan 
fought Sullivan while he was wearing 











a truss. You will have little inconven- 
ience after we have fixed you up.” 
Mr. McCullough played as usual 
that night, but from the hour the sur- 
geon pronounced what he believed to 
be his death sentence he was a 
changed man. He became more and 
more obsessed by the fear that his 
career was ruined—and he was then 
but fifty, a popular idol, in the zenith 
of his success and drawing enormous 
audiences everywhere. The cause of 
his injury was never known. One the- 
ory was that he had suffered hurt in a 
stage sword combat. Another was 
that it was while roughing it in the 
Yellowstone, the previous summer, 
with General “Phil” Sheridan, Gener- 
al Anson Stager and other friends. 
Mr. McCullough was not lacking in 
purely physical courage. He kept on 
playing except for a few performances 
during a later engagement in Cleve- 
land, and then only withdrew because 
of the insistence of Mark A. Hanna. 
His failing powers first began to at- 
tract general attention during the 
great dramatic festival in Cincinnati 
in the spring. But the next season, 
commencing at the Tabor Grand, in 
Denver, in August 1883, and closing at 
the Novelty in Brooklyn the follow- 
ing April, he acted without interrup- 
tion, although with growing depres- 
sion and steadily increasing loss of 
vigor. He had become a hypochon- 
driac, the victim of many imaginary 
maladies. He lost faith in physicians 
and insisted that he was the victim of 
some organic complaint that would 
only yield to the waters of a German 
spa. The summer of 1884 was spent 
at Carlsbad. Late in August he re- 
turned, still more thin, haggard and 
morbid. But his company had been 
engaged,—for the most part re-en- 
gaged,—his routé booked and he in- 
sisted upon beginning his season as 
planned. Every suggestion of post- 
_ponement was fiercely resented. He 
“seemed to have an intuition of the 
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truth, that when he could no longer 
act, his end was close at hand. He 
could find no contentment in inactiv- 
ity. The imaginings of his bewildered 
brain grew more and more somber. 
In the discussion of ordinary business 
affairs he was rational enough. He 
was always keying himself up for the 
supreme effort to conquer conditions. 
His closest advisers were powerless. 
They were half persuaded that the 
stimulus if his profession might at 
least postpone, if not avert, the final 
catastrophe. 

I was in Milwaukee, attending to 
the advance work, when Mr. McCul- 
lough arrived for his opening engage- 
ment. Five months had elapsed since 
I had seen him at the close of thé 
spring season. Thé changes that he 
had suffered during that period were 
shocking and disheartening. His stal- 
wart limbs had shrunken, his magnifi- 
cent torso had wasted, his face, in pro- 
file like an antique cameo, was drawn 
and furrowed; the proud flash of the 
eyes had given place to a dull and va- 
cant stare. He who had in his prime 
borne himself with the proud poise of 


*a conquering warrior, had become 


limp, listless and inert. The shadow 
of disaster brought terror to the mem- 
bers of his dramatic household, all of 
whom, save two or three of the 
younger, had been long associated 
with and were devotedly attached to 
him. 

Mr. McCullough was to appear the 
last three nights of the week in Mil- 
waukee, without change of bill. “Vir- 
ginius” was the play—the most famil- 
iar in his répertoire. The réle of the 
Roman general who slew his child in 
her virginal innocence, to protect her 
from the ravisher, had become part 
of his very being. He had enacted it 
with exquisite tenderness hundreds 
of times. His fame was largely built 
upon it and it drew from play-goers, 
the blasé and less sophisticated alike, 
the actor’s supreme tribute of tears. 
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The rumors of Mr. McCullough’s 
failing powers, with all sorts of dead- 
ly innuendoes, had by this time be- 
come widely prevalent. It was a mor- 
bidly curious audience that gathered 
that Thursday night. Special writers 
had come from Chicago and other cit- 
ies; the press associations were repre- 
sented. There was sensation in the air. 
In that curious assemblage there 
seemed to be something of the savage 
spirit that impelled the implacable 
Roman populace of barbaric ages to 
turn their thumbs down in signal 
for the death blow to a stricken gladi- 
ator in the blood-stained arena. No 
other actor was ever placed in so crit- 
ical a position. Mr. McCullough had 
all America for an audience that night, 
but he seemed to draw upon every 
ounce of reserve force and withstood 
the ordeal fairly well. He bore himself 
with composure and spoke his lines 
without glaring-slips. His illness and 
the lack of the old fire and fervor were 
‘apparent, yet there was apparently 
‘little to justify some of the sensational 

reports flashed over the wires. 

During the first week in Chicago, 
commencing Sept. 22, “Virginius” 
was still the play. The public attitude 
was not sympathetic although crowds 
were attracted by the inevitable pub- 
licity. Mr. McCullough “got through” 
—that was about the best that could 
be said. Sometimes there were mo- 
ments of the old fire and indescribable 
tenderness; usually the effort was 
spiritless, hesitating and perfunctory. 
Melancholy held him in relentless 
grasp. His days were spent restlessly 
at the Chicago Club, but he touched 
no stimulant. The efforts of his inti- 
mates, men high in the business and 
social life of the city, failed to rouse 
him from his taciturn mood—he who 
was once the life and sparkle of every 
symposium. 

The day of John McCullough’s 
downfall was beautiful and invigor- 
ating. “The Gladiator” was to be 


played that night. The morning re. 
hearsal was brief and discouraging. 
It was apparent that the lines of the 
second most familiar part in Mr. Mc- 
Cullough’s répertoire had faded from 
his memory. In a few moments he 
left the company to his stage manager 
and asked me to walk with him to his 
hotel, the Richelieu, upon the lake 
front, a few blocks distant. Entering 
his room, he sank wearily into a huge 
arm chair and gazed vacantly out up- 
on the placid waters of Lake Michi- 
gan sparkling in the hazy sunlight 
of that peaceful autumn day. Without 
reply, he listened to my pleas for at 
least a brief suspension of his tour. 
Suddenly he reached over for a print- 
ed book of the play and handed it to 
me, saying: 

“I know this part; please hear me 
and don’t prompt me.” 

Not only once, but three times did 
he insist upon stumbling through the 
long part—vaguely, blindly, omitting 
whole speeches, transposing others. 
It was heartbreaking, for there was 
little that he could recall, despite his 
efforts at concentration. Then he drew 
a great sigh and said: 

“T am very tired, but I shall be all 
right to-night. Please call Bob” (his 
dresser) ‘‘and let me rest.” 

Five minutes later he was stretched 
upon his bed in deep slumber, like 
one under the merciful spell of an 
opiate. That night he came to the 
theatre, evidently refreshed, but si- 
lent. and morose. His first entrance 
was made early in the opening scene 
where the stalwart Thracian is 
brought a chained captive into Rome, 
and resists all temptation to fight in 
the arena until he learns that his wife 
and child are also prisoners and that 
their freedom is the reward for which 
he must do battle. With clasped hands, 
bowed head and uncertain step Mr. 
McCullough strode feebly to the cen- 
ter of the stage, a crushed and broken 
figure with no suggestion of his old 














proud fighting spirit. When he spoke, 
there sounded but the echo of the 
rich, melodious voice that used to fill 
the theatre like the thrilling peals of 
a great organ. Very slowly and care- 
fully he proceeded, but with increas- 
ing uncertainty. His memory had 
gone, his heart was broken, his facul- 
ties rebelled ; he was like a dazed and 
defeated champion in the ring, dully 
awaiting the knock-out blow. He did 
not know where to move or what to 
do and frequently he looked despair- 
ingly toward the prompter and asked 
in audible aside “What shall I say.” 
But he forbade the ringing down of 
the curtain. There was left that much 
tenacity of purpose. The play pro- 
ceeded somehow—no one could clear- 
ly remember afterwards just how— 
until the last act. No eye witness ever 
forgot that. It was chaos. Mr. McCul- 
lough muttered disconnected speech- 
es. His players rallied about him like 
a desperate bodyguard fighting for 
their chief in the supreme crisis of in- 
evitable defeat. They gave him some 
of his lines and spoke others them- 
selves. The wretched scene was 
rushed to an end as quickly as possi- 
ble. In front sat a wondering audience, 
divided in opinion. Some divined the 
truth and were horror-stricken as they 
watched the development of this bit- 
ter, life tragedy. Others, less disce-n- 
ing, chiefly in the upper parts of 
the house, seemed to believe that the 
stricken actor was under the influence 
of drink and they jeered and hissed 
him as he sank limply to the stage 
and the curtain fell upon the final 
tableau. 

As Mr. McCullough was lifted to 
his feet there came to his ears the 
sound of scattering applause, a tribute 
of sympathy. It was then that he stag- 
gered before the audience which had 
begun to leave the theatre and spoke 
his last words of protest to the un- 
thinking. His face showed ashen gray 
through his make-up; the dab of red 
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paint upon his forehead representing - 
the death wound of Spartacus, made 
his appearance the more ghastly. Half 
an hour later, dressed for the street, 
he spoke cheerily to wet-eyed mem- 
bers of his company who were gath- 
ered in the stage-door passage: 

“That’s the way to play Spartacus; 
I never acted so well in my life as I 
did to-night!” 

But another pitiful scene was yet 
to be enacted. A rehearsal had been 
called for the following noon. Every- 
body loyally responded, although. it 
was well known that the season was 
at an end when only ten days old. The 
great affection which the members of 
the company felt for their fallen lead- 
er dominated every selfish considera- 
tion of personal misfortune. Mr. Mc- 
Cullough arrived with some show of 
his old spirit. He was accompanied to 
the stage door by Thomas W. Keene, 
who had supported him many times, 
and who was then filling a star en- 
gagement at another theatre. Keene 
stood watching him for a moment and 
then turned away sobbing like a heart- 
broken child. It was deemed best to 
humor Mr. McCullough for the time 
and the mock rehearsal began. It was 
very pitiable. He could remember 
nothing of “The Gladiator.” Suddenly 
he demanded a rehearsal of “Riche- 
lieu,” a play not often given by him. 
It had barely commenced when he 
strayed abruptly into the fourth act— 
the scene in the garden of the Louvre 
where the cardinal-statesman is in- 
tercepted by the conspirators, and 
Baradas, the arch plotter, exclaims, 
“His mind and life are breaking fast?” 
The enfeebled churchman turns upon 


him in an outburst of wrath and cries: 


Irreverent ribald! 
If so, beware the falling ruins! Hark! 
I tell thee, scorner of these whitening 
hairs, 
When this snow melteth there shall 
come a flood! 
a My name is Richelieu! I defy 
ee 
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Mr. McCullough’s voice rang out 
clear and vibrant as a trumpet blast. 
The dying embers of his once great 
vitality burst for an instant into flame. 
These were the last words that he 
ever spoke upon the stage. Abruptly 
he turned and with shambling step 
retired from the theatre. He left be- 
hind him men and women weeping 
as if they had seen him lowered into 
a new-made grave. Not one but who 
catried through life the fragrant mem- 
ory of his great heart, his beautiful 
nature, his nobility of character, his 
generosity, sympathy and gentle cour- 
tesy. It falls to few men in any walk 
of life, to be so well beloved. 

A little later, at his hotel, Mr. Mc- 
- Cullough quietly received the mana- 
gerial decision to cancel his Chicago 
engagement. The expected outburst 
did not come, but he insisted upon a 
personal interview with Mr. McVick- 
er, the owner of the theatre, the fath- 
er-in-law of Edwin Booth, himself a 
' veteran actor and for many years one 
of his most devoted friends. As the 
manager was confined to his residence 
by some slight indisposition, two han- 
som cabs were called. In one rode Mr. 
McCullough and Lieutenant Fitch, a 
son-in-law of General W. T. Sher- 
man; in the other followed Joseph 
Brooks and myself. Mr. McCullough 
explained to Mr. McVicker that he 
had not the slightest desire to cease 
playing and asked for an explanation. 

“What do you think is the matter 
with me?” he quietly demanded. 

“John,” replied Mr. McVicker sad- 
ly, “that is for your physicians to de- 
termine; it is clear that you are not 
in health and should not go on.” 

Mr. McCullough urged that he 
should be permitted to recite the part 
to prove that he knew it, but this hu- 
miliation was averted by the old man- 
ager’s tactful change of subject. 

And so it ended. The company dis- 
banded and we all went our several 
ways to continue the uncertain strug- 


gles of the most uncertain of profes. _ 
sions. Personal friends took charge of 
the stricken player. W. H. Thompson, 
president of the Boatman’s Bank in 
St Louis, still active in business life, 
and the late James H. Breslin, then 
proprietor of the Gilsey House in New 
York were among the first to re- 
spond. Mr. McCullough was made an 
honored guest in private houses, 
and sheltered in the clubs, but he 
sank rapidly when deprived of the 
stimulus of the stage. The delicate 
balance of his mental equipment be- 
came more and more disturbed. Dark 
forebodings and haunting fears begot 
fresh delusions. For fourteen months 
he lingered in gathering darkness, a 
short period being spent in a sanitari- 
um. His death occurred Nov.: 8, 1885 
in Philadelphia, where he lies beneath 
a massive monument in Mount Mo- 
riah Cemetery. But let it be recorded 
that in no phase of his affliction did he 
manifest violence. One of the most 
cruel and infamous of fakes, designed 
to filch the paltry dimes from a mor- 
bidly credulous public, was the phono- 
graphic fraud “The Ravings of John 
McCullough.” It is almost incredible 
that any member of the profession that 
Mr. McCullough so nobly adorned, 
even its meanest barnstormer, could, 
for a few pieces of silver, have been 
induced to sell his voice and partici- 
pation to perpetuate this cruel and in- 
human imposture. 

As a matter of record it is interest- 
ing to reproduce the cast of Mr. Mc- 
Cullough’s last offering: 


MCVICKER’S THEATRE 
CHICAGO 
Monday, Sept. 29, 1884 
Dr: Bird’s Prize Tragedy 


THE GLADIATOR 


Direction of Wm. Connor. 
Joseph Brooks, Manager. 
E. D. Price, Business Manager. 


THE CAST. 
John McCullough 
Joseph Haworth 


Crassus John A. Lane 
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Re a ee Oe J. H. Shewell 
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MNOMAUS: 06k. soo seee Edward Wilson 
Fighting Gaul ..... William Haworth 
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MGRTIOUTION 656.6 6c vives ce Wm. Ingram 
Senona ......... Mrs. Augusta Foster 
WN 355 Ra puts, sts wins athe Oe Viola Allen 
TT GRR es Master Frank Throop 


To the best of my knowledge, the 
only survivors to-day are Joseph 
Brooks and myself, Erroll Dunbar, 
William Haworth, Porter J. White— 
now a prominent headliner in vaude- 
ville—and Viola Allen, then a very 
young girl in her teens, whose ex- 
treme youth, wistful beauty and in- 
genuous charm made her Mr. McCul- 
lough’s ideal Virginia, in his best be- 
loved tragedy “Virginius.” 

Of those who have heard the last 
call and passed into the Great Pres- 
ence, Joseph Haworth later attained 
eminence as a tragic star; Harry A. 
Langdon, the “grand old man” of the 
company was summoned while a 
guest at the Actors’ Home on Staten 
Island; Mrs. Foster left a son who 
gained prominence politically and at 
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the bar in Minnesota; while John A. 
Lane, one of the gentlest and court- 
liest of men and ripest of Shakespear- 
ean scholars, was cashier of the Phila- 
delphia post-office at the time of his 
passing, within the past two years. It 
is also a sad coincidence, that of the 
players who supported Mr. McCul- 
lough the season before his collapse, 
the death roll includes Edmund K. 
Collier, Frank Little, Will A. McCon- 
nell, Lillian Lewis, Mittens Willett 
and Harry C. Barton. These were 
sterling players, all of them—men and 
women of mentality and manners, for 
such John McCullough loved to have 
about him. And there existed between 
them a deep sense of personal affec- 
tion and loyal comradeship all too un- 
common under present-day theatrical 
conditions. 
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HAROLD DOGSTORY’S GREAT PLANT 


i 
CHAPTER I 


THE MYSTERIOUS TELEGRAM 


ELEGRAM . for Mr. Dogstory! 
Telegram for Mr. Dogstory!” 
The hoarse, stentorian voice of the 
bell boy, pushing his way through the 
crowded lobby of the Buffalo hotel, 
awoke Harold Dogstory from a le- 
thargic day-dream as he idly dozed in a 
great leather armchair. With.a quick, 
sudden movement which showed that 
his alert senses responded promptly to 
the call of duty, he sprang to his feet, 
and cried, imperiously: 
“Here, boy!” 
With nervous, trembling hands, he 


tore open the yellow envelope, and read 
this message: 

Business rotten. Backer has severe case 
cold feet. Must have sensational story 
previous Buffalo opening or will hit the 
rocks Monday uight, It’s up to you to get 
busy. (Signed) A. Pin#Eap, 
Manager Girl with the Pink Stockings 
Company. 

Harold Dogstory, the famous press- 
agent, who had piloted many theatrical 
stars across the continent, and had 
landed innumerable fake press stories 
about celebrated stars in the big cities, 
half staggered as he read this ominous 
message, and leaned against a great 
marble pillar. He read and re-read the 
telegram twice. 
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“So?” he mused. “Even Mr. Pinhead, 
the manager of the company, calls upon 
Harold Dogstory in his hour of need. 
For weeks while I have been on tour 
ahead of ‘The Girl with the Pink 
Stockings,’ he has insisted that my work 
was of an inferior quality, and that the 
big business we did in the West was 
due to the merits of the show itself. 
Now, when bad business leads the back- 
er to withdraw his support, he calls 
upon me to save the situation by putting 
over a big sensational advertising story 
to help business. Aha, Mr. Pinhead, my 
revenge will be sweet!” 

For a moment, the great press-agent 
pondered, brushing back from his pale 
forehead the long wavy locks of curly 
brown hair so that he might think more 
freely when the fresh air struck his 
dome of thought. 

“He shall not appeal to me in vain,” 
he murmured to himself, with a de- 
termined air. “But what story shall I 
pull in Buffalo that will land? In New 
York, perchance, I might work over 
some of the old fakes, for the old yarns 
go best in the big cities; but here in 
Buffalo, the editors think they are wise 
guys. If I handed them any lost dia- 
mond or milk bath story, they would 
gibe and jeer. What shall I do?” 

Suddenly a thought struck him—a 
brilliant, positively original, idea. 

“The story must be something that 
actually happens here in Buffalo,” he 
cried. “I have it—a train wreck.” 

Quickly calling for a railway time- 
table, he discovered that the train bear- 
ing “The Girl with the Pink Stockings” 
Company would arrive in Buffalo on 
Sunday afternoon from Batavia. 

“Aha” he shouted, exultantly, so 
loudly that the army of commercial 
drummers writing letters home looked 
up in surprise and annoyance. “The 
shall be wrecked just outside Buf- 
alo.” 


CHAPTER II 


BILL BRIGGS, THE BRAKEMAN 


Bill Briggs, rear brakeman on the 
Batavia accommodation, stepped out on 
the back platform of the last car to 
smoke his pipe in seclusion and secrecy. 


ON THE ROCKS 
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Old Peter Cooper, the train conductor, 
had gone forward to the smoker, for 
the train was drawing into the Buffalo 
yards. In another ten minutes, reflected 
Bill, he would grab a cup of coffee at the 
dairy lunch, eat a piece of custard pie, 
and then vamoose to the modest board- 
ing-house where Hetty, the landlady’s 
daughter, always awaited him, and 
where he spent the afternoon before 
duty called him back to Batavia. 

Rumor in railroad circles had it that 
Bill Briggs. would shortly lead the fair 
Hetty to the altar, and this the young 
brakeman did not deny when closely 
questioned, although his face flushed 
with embarrassment, and his cheeks 
were almost as red as his brilliant 
pompadour. 

As for Hetty, she always blushed and 
admitted that perhaps she might wed 
Bill “when he got his promised raise in 
salary.” 

As Bill Briggs puffed his pipe and 
smiled in anticipation of seeing his in- 
amorata, the door of the rear car 
opened, and a stranger stepped upon 
the platform. He wore a slouch hat, 
pulled down over his eyes, and a large, 
luxuriant fur overcoat, for the time was 
early winter. 

“Against the rules to ride on the plat- 
form,” cried Bill, warningly. The 
stranger held his finger to his lips. 

“TI want aword with you, Bill 
Briggs,” he said mysteriously, “I have 
come all the way from Buffalo to Ba- 
tavia to speak with you, alone.” 

“Good Lord, are you a spotter?” 

“No, but what I say may be of vast 
importance to you,” replied Harold 
Dogstory, tensely. “Listen. I know all 
about your romance with Hetty, the 
landlady’s daughter. I know that you 
are poor, that the officials have denied 
your request for promotion, that you 
are naturally disappointed and resent- 
ful toward this powerful railroad cor- 
poration which is grinding the working- 
men and crushing the common people? 
Am I right?” 

Bill Briggs’ eyes glistened, but he 
said nothing. “What’s your game?” he 
inquired. 

Harold Dogstory leaned over and 
whispered a few words into his ear, 
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“Gawd, Mister, I couldn’t do that,” 
he cried. “It’s as much as my job is 
“worth.” 

“No one will ever suspect you,” in- 
sisted Harold. “Besides, I'll give you ten 
dollars and a dozen passes to the show 
if you'll simply cut the air hose and put 
the air brakes out of commission just 
before this train reaches Buffalo on 
your run next Sunday.” 

“But the train will smash into the 
bumpers—” 

“Exactly what I want. There will be 
a slight crash, not enough to hurt any- 
one. The engine may jump the track, 
but the loss will fall on the railroad 
company—and no one will suspect you. 
Besides, think of the ten dollars and the 
dozen pairs of seats for your friends? 
What do you say, man?” 

Bill Briggs thought a moment. The 


ten dollars meant much to him, but the 
dozen pairs of free seats for “The Girl 
with the Pink Stockings” meant more. 
He could take Hetty and her mother to 
the show, he could make all the other 
. neighborhood swains look like thirty 


. cents, and he was sore on the company. 
Harold Dogstory had reasoned aright. 
“Make the passes good any time dur- 
ing the week,” he said, “and I will 
do it.” 
CHAPTER III 
THE BROKEN AIR BRAKES 


“Well, Harold, did you receive my 
message ?” 

The speaker was Arthur Pinhead, 
manager of “The Girl with the Pink 
Stockings,” and he was addressing our 
hero as the local accommodation train 
for Buffalo pulled out of Batavia junc- 
tion the following Sunday afternoon. 

“Yes, Mr. Pinhead,” replied Harold, 
meeting the gaze of his manager and 
employer manfully. ““And I have no 
doubt that all of the Buffalo papers to- 
morrow will carry a big story about the 
company. The wires are strung, and if 
the plant works, we will get much valu- 
able advertising space.” 

. Arthur Pinhead rubbed his hands to- 
gether gleefully. 

“Good work, young man, good work,” 
he cried. “I may as well admit to you, 
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Harold, that business is very bad. The 
show seems to be a flivver, and the out- 
look is punkerino. Unless we open big 
in Buffalo to-morrow night, I will not 
be able to pay salaries, and the whole 
troupe will be stranded.” 

Harold bore up bravely under the bad 
news, and smiled cheerfully. 

“T_ will not bother you with details 
just now,” he exclaimed. “But mark 
my word, something will happen which 
is sure to get the name of this company, 
and our star, Vivian Velour, into all the 
papers to-morrow. And you know 
Harold Dogstory always keeps his 
word.” 

Thus manager and press-agent dis- 
cussed the outlook during the short run 
from Batavia to Buffalo. Meanwhile 
members of the company played poker 
and bridge in the day coach, oblivious 
of the undiminished speed with which 
the train plunged into the outskirts of 
the city, and entirely unconscious of 
the impending catastrophe which Harold 
had arranged. 

Suddenly Arthur Pinhead looked out 
of the window anxiously. 

“We are already in the city,” he de- 
clared, “But the train is still running at 
forty miles an hour.” 

“T suppose the engineer must know 
his business,” replied Harold, with as- 
sumed carelessness. “I’ll step to the rear 
platform and see what’s the matter.” 

Hastily making his way to the rear 
of the coach, Harold found Bill Briggs, 
white-faced and gasping. 

“T put the air-brakes on the blink,” 
whispered Bill. “But Gawd, the engineer 
is going so fast I don’t see how he can 
slow up. I only wanted to bump the 
bumps gently, but it looks like a real 
wreck,” 

Even at that moment came the shrill, 
old-fashioned: whistle from the engine 
—three short blasts in quick succession 
—the cry which to every old timer in 
the railroad business, means, “Down 
brakes.” Not in years had such a call 
been heard, for the new air brakes had 
always worked before. But now, time 
after time, the shrill call for “Down 
brakes” came from the frantic engineer, 
as the train plunged and careened 
through the Buffalo yards at a terrific 
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pace, drawing nearer every instant to 
the station platforms of the depot. 

“Jump, man, if you value your life,” 
cried Bill Briggs, swinging down the 
steps. “The train will smash into the 
depot in half a minute, and you'll be 
lucky to escape alive.” 

Bill Briggs hesitated a moment, 
swung himself far out from the steps, 
and jumped, He fell in a pile of cin- 
ders, rolled over twice, then sprang up 
and quickly disappeared down the track 
in the direction of Batavia. 

Harold Dogstory hesitated no longer. 
He leaped from the lower step, aiming 
at a pile of soft earth. Then sweet 
unconsciousness overcame him, and he 
knew no more. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE CRASH OF STEEL ON STEEL 


“Smash—Bang—B-r-r-r-r-Sh-Sh-Sh- 
Bing!” 

With a noise that could be heard 
blocks away, engine No. 814 plunged 
headlong into the great steel buffers 
erected to protect the station itself in 
just such an emergency. 

With the crashing of glass, the crack- 
ling of riven timbers, the shrill sound 
of escaping steam, and a mighty quiver 
and a groan, the great engine came to 
rest, a mangled heap of scrap-iron, while 
piled up in confusion in the rear 
were three day coaches and a car-load 
of scenery belonging to “The Girl with 
the Pink Stockings.” 

Cries of the frightened passengers 
rent the air. Shrieks for help came 
from the chorus girls. Through a 
broken window appeared the head of 
Miss Vivian Velour, her wonderful 
beauty which had thrilled a continent, 
now marred by two large scratches. 
From another window Arthur Pinhead 
endeavored to climb in vain. Station 
porters, employees, and policemen, ran 
to the aid of the injured. The engineer 
and fireman, fortunately, had jumped, 
and were uninjured. Some one turned 
in a fire alarm, and in a few seconds 
firemen broke in the windows and res- 
cued all. 

Just as the last frightened survivor, 
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badly shaken and somewhat bruised, 
was helped from the ruined cars, the 
claim agent of the railroad, ever alert to 
save his corporation money, appeared 
on the scene. 

“All file before me, please, and give 
names and amount of damages claimed,” 
he cried, loudly. “The company doesn’t 
want to put anyone to the trouble of 
suing for damages. Settle with me now 
and you can get cash on the spot. Fight 
it out in the courts for years, and you'll 
probably not get enough to pay your 
lawyers. Step right up, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, sign your damage claims, and 
get your money.” 

Real money was something the 
Thespians had not seen for weeks, One 
after another, they filed before the 
claim agent; and though suffering only 
from bruises or shock, they received 
approximately $100 each, while wreck- 
ing crews were already removing the 
ruined train from the track, 

Just as the last survivor had settled, 
Arthur Pinhead, the manager, ap- . 
proached the claim agent. 

“T must have damages for my ruined 
scenery,” .he declared. “I wont take a 
cent less than five thousand dollars, for 
it will be impossible for me to present 
my wonderful show, ‘The Girl with 
the Pink Stockings,’ without this 
scenery.” 

The official filled out a check for 
$5,000 and handed it to him without a 
word. 

“One thing more,” protested Mr, Pin- 
head. “My press-agent, Harold Dog- 
story—is missing.” 

“Was he on the train?” demanded the 
claim agent, 

“He was, but he jumped just before 
the crash came,” replied Pinhead. Even 
as he spoke, the sight of a figure, run- 
ning, could be discerned down the track. 
In another moment, Harold Dogstory, 
breathless, covered with dirt and cin- 
ders, but still wearing his fur overcoat, 
dashed upon the scene. 

“Are you injured?” demanded the 
agent. Before Pinhead could utter a 
warning word, Harold cried gladly: 

“Not a bit. My fur overcoat saved 
me from even a bruise.” 

“Then you, Mr. Dogstory, can have 
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no claim against this company,” replied 
the claim agent, shutting up his check 
book. “You have declared before wit- 
nesses that you are uninjured. You are 
the only member of the whole company 
who doesn’t get one cent damages. Good 
afternoon, everyone.” 


CHAPTER V 
_ THE END OF THE BRIDGE 


“Look what I got in the papers,” 
cried Harold Dogstory, next day, 
thrusting half a dozen dailies before 
. Pinhead’s eyes, and pointing with pride 
to the great scare headlines telling of 
the train wreck at the depot, and the 
marvelous escape of Miss Vivian Vel- 
our. “I guess that’s some story, eh?” 

Arthur Pinhead, quietly completing 
the pleasing task of counting a great pile 
of yellow-backs, turned to Harold, and 
inquired, in surprise: 

“Am I to understand that you claim 
. credit for this accident as a piece of 
press work?” 

. “Sure,” explained Harold. “It was all 
a frame-up. I fixed it with Bill Briggs, 
‘the rear brakeman, to put the air brakes 

out of commission so the train would 
smash into the bumpers and we’d get a 
story. See? Of course I didn’t mean to 
have the train come -in so fast. Bill was 
to monkey with the brakes after we got 
into the yard, and he must have done 
the trick too soon, for the engineer 
couldn’t even slow up. But luckily, no 
one was hurt; you got a bunch of 
money, and the show got a big. news- 
paper ad. which will mean great busi- 
ness all the week. I guess I’m a bad 
little press-agent, eh?” 

_ Arthur Pinhead rose to his feet, care- 
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fully sunk the roll of bills in his right 
hand trousers pocket, and said, coldly: 

“I don’t know whether, you are a 
maniac or a fool. If what you say is 
true, and you deliberately risked all our 
lives in your absurd scheme, then I dis- 
charge you, If what you say is not true, 
and you are trying to get credit for an 
accident, you are guilty of misrepre- 
sentation, and I discharge you anyhow.” 

“But what about the show?” gasped 
Harold. “You need an advance man—” 

“I have just collected five thousand 
dollars in real money for a carload of 
junk scenery,” replied Arthur Pinhead, 
caressing the roll of yellow-backs which 
he held before the eyes of the astonished 
Harold. “The show has been losing 
money for weeks; the backer has with- 
drawn, and if you think I am going to 
drop this bunch of coin trying to star 
Vivian Velour in a French farce the 
public doesn’t want, you are mistaken. 
No; the show closes.” 

“But what about me,” cried Harold. 

Arthur Pinhead laughed sarcastically. 

“You are the only member of the 
company who didn’t get damages, and 
that was your own fault,” he replied. 
“No more of this absurd story about 
planning an accident, or I will notify 
the police. The penalty for train wreck- 
ing, I believe, is about twenty years.” 

Harold staggered back, overcome by 
the hint of prosecution. 

“Get back to New York the best way 
you can,” added Arthur Pinhead, with 
an insulting leer, as Harold, crushed by 
defeat, started toward the door. “Per- 
haps you can secure an engagement as 
press-agent for a trolley car. But don’t 
bother me, my dear boy—I’m sailing 
for Monte Carlo early. next week. 
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| BEHIND THE BOoKC 
by Philip Winslow 


THIS article tells you just what you want to know about the men who are to blame for the 


- “words” of our musical-comedies, 


OUD cries of “Author! Author!” 
resounded through the theatre, aft- 
er the prima donna had taken her 

nine curtain-calls and received her 
bouquet of flowers. They were voiced 
by a few personal friends of the man in 
whose brain “The Girl of My Night- 
mare” had been born, 

Struggling feebly in the grasp of two 
burly comedians, a sickly looking young 
man in a dress suit and a blue funk 


was led before the footlights. He gasped 
a few inarticulate words, signifying 
nothing, and then dashed into the wings 
like a frightened cat. 
“Who was that?” asked the First- 
nighter, of his friend, the Press-Agent. 
“That,” the Press-Agent replied, his 
lips curling in contempt until they al- 
most touched his piratical eyebrows, 
“that is the man whose book will have 


‘to be re-written.” 
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This incident illustrates the attitude 
of the world toward the meek and lowly 
author of musical comedies. To the the- 
atre-goer, he is a mere name in $mall 
type, a void, a zero, an abstraction, an 
impersonality. By the box-office contin- 
gent of his own profession he is re- 
garded as a man who is taking money 
under false pretenses. Only the players 
know him as he is, and seek his com- 
panionship, and reverence him as a man 
of deeds, because he embodies for them 
the potentiality of a “fat part.” 


The Elusive Librettist 


DRAMATISTS are familiar figures 
to the public. They are discussed by crit- 
ics and exploited by press-agents. Even 
though they contribute to the stage 
nothing but melodramas and farces, 
they receive their full share of publicity. 
But the librettist, in spite of the fact 
that the complicated technique of his 
craft requires no-mean endowment of 
gray matter in the cerebellum, is re- 
garded as too low of_brow to have his 
picture in the Sunday paper. Photo- 
graphs of the late Sir W. S. Gilbert, for 
instance, were unknown until he died. 

And so the librettist, outside of his 
professional circle, has become a fur- 
tive, elusive creature, unknown to those 
who laugh at his quips. He has his 
revenge, however, upon his brethren 
of the “legit:” in peace and quiet he 
waxes fat upon royalties, which are rich 
balm to his neglected soul. 

Yet every rule has-its exceptions ; and 
therefore two librettists may be found 
who boldly bask in the spotlight: of 
public attention while their rivals lurk 
in obscurity. They are George M. Co- 
han and George Ade. The personalities 
of these two men, the intimate details 
of their private lives, are more familiar 
to the average American than the career 
of President Taft. Cohan is known, 
however, not so much because he wrote 
“Little Johnny Jones, “Forty-five Min- 
utes from Broadway,” “The Talk of 
New York,” “The American Idea,” etc., 
as because he is a player-dancer-com- 


poser-librettist-dramatist-balladist-man-- 


ager, and because he represents young 
America’s ideals of dress and diction. 
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As for George Ade, it was his news- 
paper sketches, “Fables in Slang,” and 
his renown as a sly, after-dinner wag, 
and not “The Sultan of Sulu,” “Peggy 
from Paris,” “The Fair Co-ed,” and 
“The Old Town,” that turned the 
trick. Ade is a dramatist as well as a 
librettist; he has been faithfully press- 
agented by every journalist in the land 
as the flower of their flock; he was also 
born in Indiana. These items, rather 
than libretti, are the answer to Ade. 


Harry B. Smith 


BUT let us turn now to Harry B. 
Smith. The layman who can tell you 
anything definite about him is rare in- 
deed—and yet when the musical stage 
of America is under consideration, he 
must be given credit for thirty-three and 
one-third per cent of the libretti. He 
has written the best American comic 
opera, “Robin Hood.” He has also writ- 
ten the worst musical comedy—but au- 
thorities differ as to which one of his 


pieces should be given that distinction. ~ ’ 


During the past fifteen years Smith has 
cornered the libretti market, as nearly 
as it is within one man’s power to ac- 
complish that achievement; he is the 
octopus of musical comedy; his feet are 
fairly planted in the trough of royalties, 
and there they remain. His fecundity 
is enormous; he can dash off a vehicle 
for Fritzi Scheff one week, and the pat- 
ter for a “Follies” the next. And, taking 
his work in bulk, he is patently a very 
clever man with a certain literary felic- 
ity in his jokes and rhymes. 

Harry B. Smith began his career in 
Chicago as a newspaper reporter; his 
first foothold in the theatre was secured 
in the Chicago Opera House, where he 
was employed by the late David Hen- 
derson, of the famous extravaganzas, as 
a pfess-agent. He is now one of the 
richest men associated with the stage; 
perhaps he is the richest of all our the- 
atrical writers. 

This able craftsman, of whom dra- 
matic critics who have never met him 
sometimes speak as if he were a crude 
and inexpressibly vulgar being, has 
more of the accomplishments of culture 
than the average of those who write 
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about him in derision. He is distinctly 
a man above his work. His hobby is 
books, which he not only collects, but 
also reads; his library, valued at many 
thousands of dollars, is one of the best 
in the country, outside of public insti- 
tutions ; and his assortment of theatrical 
works is extensive enough to equip a 
College of Dramatic Art. He himself 
has added his mite to the printed mat- 
ter of the world; a volume entitled 
“Stage Lyrics,” in which the happiest 
of his comic opera ballads are collected, 
is accessible on library shelves through- 
out the country. And when one reads 
these verses, he discovers, much to his 
surprise, that they were worth printing. 


Sundry Smiths 


HARRY B. is not the only Smith 
among the establisned libretti writers 
of this country. There is his younger 
brother, Robert B., who occasionally 
works in collaboration with him, and 
sometimes alone. Then there is also Ed- 
gar, not related to the great Harry, but 
a personage on his own account ; he was 
court jester in the joint reign of Weber 
and Fields, writing the whimsical bur- 
lesques and reviews in which those ex- 
pert clowns became famous; and not a 
single season passes now that does not 
find his name attached, as sole author or 
collaborator, to two or three shows. 

C. M. S. McLellan, just now in the 
public eye as author of the “book” to 
the highly successful “Pink Lady,” has 
one idiosyncrasy that may not meet with 
the approval of the native-born; he is 
an expatriate. McLellan was a feuille- 
tonist on a New York weekly when 
George Lederer began that régime at 
the New York Casino which practically 
begot modern musical comedy. The 
manager took him up to the mountain- 
top and showed him the promised land 
of royalties, and therewith McLellan 
resigned his position, at $50 a week, to 
become a librettist. Writing under the 
pen-name of Hugh Morton, he supplied 
Lederer with “The Belle of New York” 
and its successors. One morning, so the 
story goes, he awoke to find his latest- 
born the victim of a bitter “panning” at 
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the hands of the dramatic critics, so 
straightway he bought passage to Eng- 
land and has never returned-~except.for 
professional purposes. 


Anent McLellan 


ALTHOUGH resident in England, 
McLellan is still distinctly an American 
writer; he may be called the Henry 
James of librettists. His first effort in 
drama was produced by Mrs. Fiske and 
is still vividly remembered—“Leah 
Kleschna.” When Lawrence Irving put 
on his “Fires of Fate” in London, he 
failed. McLellan “came back” as libret- 
tist a few months ago with “Marriage 
a la Carte,” in which the winsome and 
gifted Viennese, Emmy Wehlen, was 
starred, and with “The Pink Lady,” 
whose success has been prolonged into 
the current season. He has formed a 
partnership with Ivan Caryll, composer 
of “The Duchess of Dantzic,” “The Girl 
from Kay’s,” and “The Earl and the 
Girl.” This association should be 
fruitful of high-grade musical comedy 


_and operetta. In one technical point of 


the craft of librettization McLellan is 
supreme, namely, lyric-writing. If pop- 
ular taste set the necessary standard, he 
could equal the rhyming exploits of W. 
S. Gilbert. 

McLellan has a “town” and a coun- 
try house, like any English lord. When 
criticised for his lack of patriotism, he 
says: “In England I have peace of mind 
and comfort in the midst of the highest 
civilization in the world. The mere ac- 
cident of my having been born in the 
United States is no reason why I should 
not live where and how I please.” 

His financial affairs are handled by 
his brother George, another one of our 
theatrical expatriates. George keeps up 
establishments in London and Berlin, 
and shuttles back and forth between 
them, searching for plays. His business 
as a theatrical broker often takes him 
to Vienna and Paris as well, so he has 
become a thorough-going cosmopolite. 
He begs to differ with his literary 
brother as to the ideal place in which to 
live, holding that of all the cities of the 
earth Berlin is the nearest to Heaven. 
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Blossom and Hobart 


ANOTHER eieader of _libretti- 
making is Henry Blossom. He does not 
indulge in this exercise immoderately, 
a la Harry B. Smith, but once a season 
he usually rings the bell of success. 
There is nothing distinctive about 
Henry ; he is just a clean-cut American 
young man, who might be a broker or a 
bond-salesman. He has recently taken 
unto himself a wife of such blonde 
ethereal beauty that she might pose as 
a model for Elaine, the lily maid of 
Astolat, in Tennyson’s “Idyls of the 
King.” She attends his first-nights de- 
voutly, and greatly enhances those 
occasions. 

One of the common or garden variety 
of librettists is George V. Hobart, who 
writes promiscuously for anything and 
everything. He has an abnormal batting 
average per season; the play-going 
public might easily imagine that he was 
a syndicate. The truth of the matter is 
that Hobart is often called in as first-aid 
to weak libretti, and by contributing a 
gong or two and several jokes gets his 
name on the program. His diversions 
are pun-making and baseball. 

Glen McDonough once gave promise 
of harrybsmithing the musical stage, 
but during the past few seasons he has 
sunk into what might be called innoc- 
uous desuetude. “Babes in Toyland” 
and “It Happened in Nordland” are the 
best representatives of his individual 
talent, and Lew Fields was, until re- 
cently, the producer of his work. After 
the double failure of Victor Herbert’s 
“Algeria,” which he equipped with song 
and dialogue, McDonough has remained 
more or less quiet. He is one of the 
cleverest extempore wits of the pro- 
fession. Once, to illustrate, he strayed, 
by mistake, into a party given by 
Blanche Bates for Mrs. Fiske, and 
including the members of their com- 
panies, then both playing Ibsen dramas 
in Chicago, and some of the local 
drama-boosters. It was carefully ex- 
plained to McDonough that the occasion 
was what might be called “an Ibsen 
gathering”—to which he replied that in 
his opinion an Ibsen gathering ought to 
be lanced. 


The Old Guard of Libretti Writers 


THERE is a group of librettists that 
may be called “the old guard,” although 
each member of it is apt to pop up with 
a “book” almost any minute. These 
pioneers include: Sydney Rosenfeld, - 
Paul Potter, John J. McNally, Louis 
Harrison, and Richard Carle. Both 
Rosenfeld and Potter were in their hey- 
day when there was no such thing as 
“the American drama,” and adapted 
shoals of foreign plays and _ libretti. 
Potter, an Englishman by birth and a 
cosmopolite by inclination, has lately 
distinguished himself as the adapter of 
entertainments such as “The Girl from 
Rector’s” and “The Queen of the 
Moulin Rouge.” McNally, who supplied 
the Rogers brothers with songs and 
Teutonic chatter, and who also wrote 
poor, unhappy “Fluffy Ruffles,” has had 
a hand at the business end of the 
theatrical business in Boston. Harrison, 
who wrote “The Isle of Champagne,” 
plays in musical comedy. Carle, the 
well-known, long-legged comedian, used 
to write all his own vehicles, but his 
vein of invention seems to have run dry. 
In his creative days, however, Carle 
was as good a librettist as the best of 
them. 

Then there is Frank Pixley, another 
one of the Chicago newspapermen who 
have made fortunes from libretti. “The 
Burgomaster,” “The Prince of Pilsen” 
and “King Dodo” have made Pixley 
independently rich. Ever since “Mar- 
celle,” of three years ago, in which he 
was implicated on the managerial as 
well as the literary side, and which did 
not earn him any money, he has been a 
citizen of the world. Travel is his fad, 
and he has roamed up and down the 
earth, innocent of theatrical intentions. 
Last June he was reported to have set 
foot on his native soil again, and per- 
haps he intends to return to the arena 
of librettization, after having discovered 
a few countries that have been left un- 
touched-by the seekers for lyric “atmos- 
phere.” 


Otto Hauerbach 


ONE of the late arrivals is Otto 
Hauerbach but he is setting his compet- 
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itors a terrific pace. He broke forth in 
Chicago with orie of those Whitney 
Opera House affairs, and since then, 
with his musical comrade, Karl Hosch- 
na, he has been grinding them out at the 
rate of one a month. ““Madame Sherry” 
has been Hauerbach’s biggest killing up 
to date, but “The Fascinating Widow” 
_ bids fair to duplicate its record in royal- 
ties, if Julian Eltinge keeps his fatal 
beauty. Hauerbach is a retiring soul; in 
Chicago, where most of his pieces have 
had their first hearing, few of the Rialto 
inhabitants know him by sight. He 
harks from some small, down-state 
town in Illinois; and rumor has it that 
he took to the stage after being jilted by 
his first mistress, the law. 

Avery Hopwood is a youth who was 
graduated from the University of Mich- 
igan only four years ago, and who has 
proved himself an excellent workman 
in farce, comedy, and musical comedy. 
Then there are the Chicago collegians, 
Will Hough and Frank Adams, some- 
times known as the Heavenly Twins or 
the Peter Pans of the musical stage. 
With the LaSalle Opera House, and 
then the Princess Theatre, of Chicayy, 
as their producing centers, and Mort 
H. Singer is their impresario, these 
young men have made fortunes from 
their libretti. Though highly successful 


in Chicago and “on the road,” they have 


been unable to secure a foothold on 
Broadway, .and this is the thorn to 
their rose. Their diversion is buying 
bonds. ; 


The Younger Generation 


ALSO prominent in the younger 
school is Addison Burkhardt, of 
Chicago and Broadway too. He started 
at the LaSalle Opera House of Chicago, 
entedating Hough and Adams by a 
season or two, and his first hit there, 
re-written, became “The Runaways” 
and was. staged at the New York 
Casino. Burkhardt was then only 
twenty-one, and he received the medal 
for being the youngest librettist who 
ever “landed” at the Casino, which is 
the summum bonum of the profession. 
‘He was the Shuberts’ play-reader, in the 
libretti department, for several seasons, 
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and then he returned to his home city to 
give Harry Askin a success with which 
to dedicate his tenancy of the LaSalle 
—“The Sweetest Girl in Paris.” Burk- 
hardt is co-author with Frederick 
Donaghey of the LaSalle musical com- 
edy of this season, “Lousiana Lou.” 

Then there is Rennold Wolf, who 
entered the lists last spring with his 
maiden effort, called “Hell” and staged 
at the new Folies Bergére, of New 
York. Wolf, as everyone who follows 
the theatre or reads Toe Green Book 
ALBuM knows, is the dramatic editor 
of the New York Telegraph and a past--- 
master of whimsical Broadway anec- 
dote. Rida Johnson Young may be cited 
as the only lady librettist ; after writing 
popular plays, she broke into the lyric 
field with “Naughty Marietta,” an 
operetta for which Victor Herbert 
composed the music and in which Mille. 
Trentini was starred. 


The Lure of Royalties 


OTHERS who might be mentioned 
are Aaron Hoffman, once a clerk in his 
father’s tailor shop in Chicago and now 
nearly a millionaire, through the com- 
position of popular-priced musical 
comedies and musical sketches for 
vaudeville; Guy Steeley, who wrote 
“The Storks” for Richard Carle and 
who is now chief of the press depart- 
ment for the Ringlings’ circus. Stanis- 
laus Stange, who adapts operettas from 
the German and French with dexterity ; 
Charles Dickson, an expert character 
actor who helped to transmute “Incog” 
into “Three Twins;”’ Joseph Herbert, 
another actor who adapts and writes 
lyrics; the Paultons, sons of a play- 
wright sire; and W. J. Hurlbut, who 
wrote the dramas, “The Fighting Hope” 
and “The Writing on the Wall,” and 
who recently supplied Norworth and 
Bayes with “Little Miss Fix-it.” R. H. 
Burnside and Frank Smithson are types 
of the stage-manager librettist and 
have several titles to their credit. 

The names cited in this casual survey 
of the writers of libretti include prac- 
tically all the American “talent” in the 
profession. Millions try their hand at 
it, but few are chosen. 
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THIS article by the famous English dramatist is no less charming than the play of which he 


writes, 


“Pomander Walk” was characterized as the most delightful play of the decade when 


it was produced by Liebler and Company last season. 


THINK the Editor of a magazine, 
and the Editor of this magazine, 
in particular, is the most discreet 

of all human beings. Supposing he 
had asked why I came to write “Po- 
mander Walk,” what reason could I 
have given? There is no reason why 
anyone should ever write any play. 
That, I know, is an heretical thing to 
say. The orthodox thing to say would 
have been that I felt I had a message 
to the great American nation of 
which I must deliver myself or ex- 
plode; but that would not have been 
true. I never feel that I have a mes- 
sage worth anyone’s while to listen 
to. I just wanted to write “Pomander 
Walk” and so I wrote it. Nothing 
wonderful about that, What is won- 


derful, is that that energetic young 
man, George C, Tyler, wanted to pro- 
duce it—but that is not what I am 
to talk about. How did I come to 
write it? Oh! 

The foundations of “Pomander 
Walk” lie many thousand years deep. 
No, I am not joking. They are inex- 
tricably mixed up with Pasht, the 
Egyptian Cat God. That is the plain 
and simple truth. But the story of 
how I bought Pasht in a museum at 
Cairo and of the life that image of an 
outworn deity led me while it was 
in my possession, is not to be told 
now. That is a long story, fit only for 
a winter evening when we are sitting 
round the hearth and the candles are 
burning low. Enough that I had just 
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rid myself of a very unpleasant ob- 
session, I was still very depressed; I 
had no subject for a play, and what 
anatomists working with a micro- 
scope might call my brain, seemed to 
have retired from business. 

One November afternoon, as is 
often my custom, I had been wander- 
ing in Soho. Soho, you know, is the 
foreign quarter of London. There is 
a French Soho, a German Soho, an 
Italian Soho, and even a small Span- 
ish Soho. An extended walk in Soho 
is like a miniature Cook’s Tour in Eu- 
rope. You get, within a limited radius, 
all the smells of the continent; and 
to a confirmed globe-trotter like my- 
self these smells recall all manner of 
delightful scenes and adventures. 
There is also always the chance of 
meeting Prince Florizel—although 
I believe he has long since re- 
tired from his business as a to- 
bacconist. I digress; but how is 


one to write a magazine article 


unless one does digress? How- 
ever, I had got home, rather wet, 
rather muddy, with my _ lungs 
full of London Peculiar; and my 
spirits were down in my boots. As I 
put my latchkey into the keyhole, 
suddenly, without any reason or 
cause, the words “Pomander Walk” 
flashed through my mind. 

There is no connection whatever 
between the words. The pomander 
was used in the 16th Century as a 
safe-guard against the plague. It was 
an orange, out of which the meat had 
been taken and replaced by scented 
herbs. You carried it in your hand 
and smelt it while you were talking 
to a friend, or when you found your- 
self in a crowd, Cardinal Wolsey al- 
ways held one, but this I did not dis- 
cover until later, when I had occasion 
to read up his history. There it was, 
_ however—“Pomander Walk.” And 
with the words came a mental pic- 
ture: six little houses, six little fam- 
ilies—in short, the whole play as it 
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has since been played. I went straight 
into my study and began writing. I 
had no plan whatever. I just took the 
houses in their order, started at 
number one, and told myself all about 
the people who inhabited them. They 
were all there long before I began; 
had apparently been there many 
years, and now they came out, and 
chatted quite freely about themselves 
—took me into their confidence and 
told me everything I wanted to know 
and a great deal more than I have 
been able to use. 

Admiral Sir Peter Antrobus, for in- 
stance: Sir Peter, before he settled 
down as the autocrat of the Walk, 
had had a varied and heroic career. 
He was born in 1745—fifty years be- 
fore the play opens. By the time he 
was ten years old he had run away 
to sta and was a powder monkey. He 
told me all his adventures in foreign 
ports; but over these I have had to 
draw a veil in the play, as I wanted 
young girls to be able to bring their 
maiden aunts to see it, There was his 
famous story of how he had been 
forced to hide in a floor-bin at Cadiz 
in 1779; he crept out at midnight and 
frightened the entire household into 
fits because they took him for a 
ghost. Why did he hide in a flour- 
bin? Wild horses could not make me 
divulge that secret. His whole time 
was not spent in such adventures. As 
a matter of fact, he was a very brave 
gentleman, and I could easily fill 
many pages with an account of his. 
exploits. He served with Nelson at 
Copenhagen in 1801 and on that oc- 
casion lost an eye, but he could roll 
his remaining eye fiercely enough to 
frighten all trespassers away from the 
Walk. But all the characters had 
their stories to tell, and all told them 
with complete confidence in my dis- 
cretion. 

So I wrote and I wrote and pres- 
ently I found I had written 70 pages 
of typewritten scenario, which took 
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nearly as long to read as the play 
now takes to perform. And there was 
so’ much about the past lives of these 
good people, that there was very little 
plot left. No plot worth speaking of! 
As a consequence, when I had fin- 
ished, I laughed at myself, Here was 
an absurd thing to have done! How 
could I offer a scenario to any man- 
ager, in which there was no plot, no 
effective curtains, no leading parts, 
nothing, except a lot of gossip about 
a number of people and the stories 
of their lives before the curtain rises. 
Still, there it was. Should I put it 
away in the limbo where so many 
frustrated ambitions and unfulfilled 
hopes are stored? Should I put it in 
the -waste-paper basket? Should I 
burn it? No. I would let it go forth 
and try its luck once. Only once. If it 
came back from its first excursion a 
rejected scenario, I would accept the 
omen and not send it out again. So 
away it went to a friend of mine who 
is good enough to look after my bant- 
lings when they are first trying to 
walk, and I endeavored to think no 
more about it. 

Two nights later Mr, Tyler dined 
with me. I wasn’t thinking of any- 
thing in particular. Or, rather, I was 
trying to think of something and not 
succeeding. When you entertain a 
manager at dinner, you naturally try 
to think of an epoch-making idea 
for a play. You try to think of a 
situation or a story which will para- 
lyze him and make him then 
and there offer you untold gold 
for the American rights. I had 
often before tried to paralyze my 
friend, Mr. Tyler, in that way. But 
he has a robust constitution. He is 
not easily paralyzed. He is what you 
might call plot-proof. I have fired the 
most extraordinary and bloodcurd- 
ling plots into him and he has re- 
mained calm; he has not stirred an 
eyebrow; he has not even turned his 
everlasting cigar round in his mouth; 
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he has simply said, “No, sir.” On this 
occasion, however, just as I was be- 
ginning to tell him a really rather re- 
markable story I had just invented 
about a Danish prince whose mother 
had poisoned his father and married 
his uncle, and who was much dis- 
turbed o’ winter nights by an elocu- 
tionary ghost, he said: “Wait a mo- 
ment, I want to tell you I’m going to 
play Pomander Walk just as soon as 
you get it written.” 

I gasped. To say you might have 
knocked me down with a feather is 
but faintly to describe my condition. 
You might have knocked me down 
without a feather, Just as Mr. Tyler 
had been adamant on former occa- 
sions in refusing my most cherished 
imaginings, so now he was absolutely 
granite in accepting Pomander. I ar- 
gued with him, wrestled with him; in 
vain. I said there was no plot. He 
answered he didn’t care. I said there 
was no hero or heroine. He replied 
he’d do without. I said there was not 
even a change of scene. He shrugged 
his shoulders, I tried to say more 
things, but he cut me short by ask- 
ing when it would be ready. I tried 
honestly to save him from bank- 
ruptcy, but when a man refuses to 
listen to argument what are you to 
do? How far is an author to go 
against his own interests? I decided 
to go no farther lest-I might convince 
him of his own rashness. 

But there was one difficulty. 
Where were we to find the little girl? 
There are plenty of little girls on 
the stage, of course, but they draw 
enormous salaries. They have to, in 
order to support their grown-up 
daughters. “Well,” said Mr. Tyler, 
“what’s the matter with your daugh- 
ter Dorothy?” Again you could have 
knocked me down without any phys- 
ical exertion. My daughter, said I, 
had never been on the stage.—Never 
mind. She had never been to any 
Academy of Dramatic Art. So much 
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the better. She had never studied elo- 
cution—What of it? Come! If he 
risked producing the play, would I 
risk the daughter? And so it was set- 
tled. 

Thereupon I wrote the play. That 
was not difficult, as it was contained 
and more than contained, in the sce- 
nario. The scenario had merely to be 
turned into dialogue. For the last six 
years I have been writing the books 
of my pageants and after some of the 
historical episodes I have had to 
translate into conversation, I really 
think I could turn a washing-list in- 
to passable talk. Besides, I knew the 
people so well, that I only had to let 
them talk for themselves and put 
down whatever they said. It went on 
wheels, and the play was soon done. 
Then came the casting. Casting a 
play is heart-breaking work. At least, 
I find it so. It is distressing beyond 
words to have to choose people. They 
are all clever; they are all beautiful; 
they are all charming—and yet you 
have to say “No” so often, Imagine 
the feelings of a sensitive man who 
finds himself under the necessity of 
saying “no” to a ravishing creature 
who has just told him it has. always 
been the one ambition of her life to 
appear in one of his plays, and is now 
looking at him coaxingly and be- 
seechingly out of the depths of her 
fawn-like eyes. On those occasions, 
the unhappy author registers a vow 
that his next play shall contain either 
a hundred female parts or none at all. 
In the present instance, I knew ex- 
actly the people I wanted and I 
thought I should be able to cast the 
play in strict secrecy. But there is no 
secrecy in theatrical matters. A lady 
tells her hest friend she is engaged in 
your play, and during the whole of 
the ensuing week your telephone is 
epileptic with applications. 

However, at last, even that job is 
done, And then came the rehearsals. 
Rehearsals in all sorts of odd places. 
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Sometimes in Wolsey’s gorgeous 
banqueting hall at his Majesty’s The- 
atre. Sometimes in a five-acre drill- 
hall, where the echo was much louder 
than our voices. And then we sailed. 
Talk about Columbus! Ours was a 
much more perilous adventure. We 
had everything to hope for and noth- 
ing particular to fear: we had every- 
thing to fear and dared hope for noth- 
ing. My one great joy was the ex- 
traordinary keenness of the company. 
Twice I discovered them huddled to- 
gether in a remote corner of the sa- 
loon on board the Cedric “running 
through their words.” And run 
through them they did, in spite of 
interruptions caused by ‘one or an- 
other of them retiring precipitately. 
Whenwe arrived at our landing stage, 
we were told our journey was not 
ended. We were to go on in a few days 
and produce the play at Montreal. 
Ah! the lovely journey up the Hud- 
son! the lovely journey along Lake 
Champlain! The perfection of the ar- 
rangements! The excellent cooking 
on board the train! The smooth work- 
ing of the famous check-system!. But 
gradually, as we went north, there 
were symptoms of colder weather, 
and still colder weather, and snow. 
And when we arrived, lo! the ther- 
mometer was sixteen degrees below 
zero. In England, when the thermom- 
eter gets down anywhere near twen- 
ty degrees of frost—12 above zero— 
the newspapers become hysterical 
and publish special editions, 

We just had time to rehearse once 
more and then came the first night. 
Cordiality, curtains, calls! And we all 
shook hands with each other and 
thought our troubles were ended. We 
had reckoned without Mr. Tyler and 
without Mr. Hugh Ford, who now for 
the first time appeared on the scene, 
Do you know Mr. Hugh Ford? Yes? 
Then you know a courteous and 
amiable volcano, Or, shall I say, a po- 
lite streak of lightning. In a flash he 
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sees faults and in ; fully an author 
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possible results, Public 
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friction. With him active on the stage 

and Mr. Tyler watching eagle-eyed . FarRoy* 
from the stalls, there is little chance 
of any error escaping. However care- 
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THE COMPANY had stranded and several members thereof were des: 
pondently counting the ties on their painful journey back home. The Shy Sou- 
brette trudged wearily beside the Heavy; the Leading Lady followed with the 
Juvenile; the Morose Comedian brought up the rear. Meeting a “hobo” they 
inquired the distance to the next town. “Oh, ’bout a couple of miles,” was the 
answer, They tramped on for a time in silence and then passing the railroad 
track walker, sought to find how far they had progressed by asking the same 
question of him. “Two miles,” came the succinct reply. The Shy Soubrette 
sniffed a little; the Morose Comedian cursed under his breath, and again 
they took up their weary way. Presently they encountered a farmer home- 
ward-bound and again sought information as to the distance they must yet 
cover. Reuben squinted down the track with a calculating eye. “Waal,” he 
estimated, “I reckon it’s all of two miles.” At that the Shy Soubrette burst 
into tears and the Morose Comedian tore his hair. But the Heavy, pausing 
only to shift his suit-case to the other hand, urged them on. “Come, come,” he 
snapped. “There’s no reason to be discouraged. We're holding our own 
nicely.” 





Darra More 


A SHORT STORY OF THE STAGE 


HE had played her last grande- 
dame. “Mice and Men,” was to re- 
open in the fall for a road tour, but 

Agatha Raine had no‘ been, re-engaged. 
The actress was old, very old; no one 
ever knew her exact age; they just knew 
she was too old. For many months past, 
she had been a disturbing factor in the 
company; her movements were wn- 
steady, her cues unreliable, her lines un- 

certain. In sugar-coated words that so 
often conceal life’s cruelest barbs, the 
manager had said that a woman of her 
great talent should never leave New 
York ; he would not “waste” her on the 
“road.” Agatha Raine had remonstrated 
with him, but it was useless. Delicately 
he had ptshed her aside, explaining that 
he was sorry he had no ’place for her in 


any of his Broadway companies at 
present, but later on, perhaps—And thus 
her refusals read, down the long list of 
managers and agents to whom she ap- 
plied for an engagement. The rumor. 
of her failing powers had gone abroad 
and Agatha Raine, one-time famous 
actress, was a drug on the market, a 
damaged article. 

Which way should she turn now? 
How eke out a living? Cheese-parings 
and candle-ends had been * ‘questions out 
of her part.” “To save” was not in her 
dictionary; economy she despised. 
Heedlessly she had dissipated the sev- 
eral fortunes that had been hers. 
Gloriously she had spent, gorgeously 
had she lived, with never a thought of 
the morrow. Was she not Agatha 
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Raine, the great actress? Nothing else 
mattered, she thought. But now the 
truth had come home to her, the bitter 
truth that she was a—pauper. Some- 
thing must be done and done quickly. 
But what? All she knew was to act; 
necessity, business and the little essen- 
tials of existence she had never bothered 
with. She knew she spent money, but 
where it came from or whither it went, 
. she cared not. She was typical of a 
certain branch of the theatrical family, 
gradually becoming extinct—whose ar- 
tistic knowledge is superlative, whose 
practical knowledge is nil. 

Some of her friends took her in hand. 
They told her she could teach. They sug- 
gested that she go west, where, in the 
old days, she had been a tremendous 
favorite. The prestige of her name 
would attract pupils, they figured. A 
generous admirer bought a ticket for 
the Pacific Coast, and the old actress 
planted her banner in a new field. It 
has already been mentioned that Agatha 
Raine was not a business woman; the 
ways of the wily -advertiser were not 
her ways. A dauntless courage and 
a.great name were not sufficient to 
gather the youth of the west to her 
shrine. An unyielding pride was a 
further obstacle to the success of her 
venture. Then, too, it was hinted that 
dramatic instruction could be properly 
acquired only in New York, in the heart 
of the Great White Way. Her methods 
were out-of-date, they said; Agatha 
Raine was an “old school” actress. Fash- 
ions change in acting as in everything 
else. 

And so it happened, that this dis- 
tinguished. artist who had touched the 
highest points of greatness, who had 
tasted all the fruits of glory, whose 
genius and talent had captivated princes 
‘and statesmen, whose beauty had been 
sung round the world, was left at sun- 
down, drifting on the high seas, a theat- 
rical derelict, disabled and disowned. 


Such was the plight of Agatha Raine 
when I first saw her. Though in direst 
straits, she-gave not the slightest hint 
of her trouble. Not for one moment 
did she forget that she was an “actress ;” 
not for one moment did she drop her 
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mask. She assumed all the airs and 
graces of a crowned queen, though her 
world of make-believe was crumbling 
under her feet. Proud, courageous, she 
stood her ground. It was at the theatre 
that I saw her first. A snow-haired 
woman with flashing black eyes was 
watching the players from her box. In 
that first swift glance, she became “Lady 
Agatha” to me. The exquisite poise of 
the head, the proud curve of the lips, the 
imperial movement of the hands, the 
majestic sweep of the figure, bespoke 
royalty. To think of her as “Miss” or 
“Mrs.” would be utter sacrilege. I had 
read of her past successes. I had longed 
to know her, to ask her if there was any 
hope for me in her great profession. But 
I was timid in those days. She was so 
dignified, so enshrouded in an atmos- 
phere of elegance and glamour, that I 
was afraid. I had no money to pay for 
instruction, and I dared not presume 
upon her time. 

Then, came the announcement of a 
benefit for my dream-queen—for al- 
ready she reigned in my heart. Though 
I had seen her but once, the glow of her 
personality had enslaved me. For the 
benefit, I bought a seat near her box, 
and impatiently awaited her coming. 
Sensing an air of expectancy behind me, 
I turned. Agatha Raine in a black velvet 
robe with an ermine stole thrown about 
her shoulders—both remnants of that 
former splendor—and a brilliant cor- 
sage bouquet of scarlet gardenias, was 
entering the theatre. The white hair 
curled about the patrician forehead and 
the lustrous black orbs danced and 
snapped. She radiated joy, happiness, 
appreciation of the great tribute that 
was that day being paid her by her pro- 
fession, that profession in which she had 
figured so superbly. Regally she sat in 
her box receiving the homage of her 
courtiers, the compliments of the player- 
folk whose names. graced the printed 
programs, 

Afterward, long afterward, I learned 
what a bitter ordeal that afternoon was 
to the old actress. She was acting and 
acting like a queen, while underneath 
that dazzling exterior, the heart of the 
woman was breaking. How her pride 
was crushed, her vanity wounded, to sit 


























in her box impotent, disqualified—a 
pitiful object of charity. For, divested 
of its glamour, the benefit was nothing 
more nor less than her final surrender ; 
it was her acknowledgment that she 
was a useless, hopeless, forsaken thing. 
What torture, what bitter agony to a 
proud, independent spirit can only be 
gauged by the man or woman who has 
missed his or her footing and fallen, 
fallen, until forced to accept thé charity 
of the passers-by. For, Agatha Raine, 
in her heart, knew that the receipts from 
that afternoon’s benefit were all that 
stood between her and the necessity for 
selling papers or shoestrings on the 
street corners. Yet, to look at her was 
to see a glorious vision of happiness, a 
perfect embodiment of luxury and the 
joy of living. 

I did not see the stage. I watched her 
every expression, her every movement. 
As she passed from her box, followed 
by a coterie of admirers, a gardenia 
loosened from its clasp and dropped to 
the floor. In a flash, I rescued it, rever- 
ently pressed it to my lips. Lady Agatha 
saw the impulsive act. She beckoned 
to me. 

“Take these, child,” she murmured 
in a voice of velvet that set my whole 
body tingling with its rich melody—and 
thrust into my bewildered arms the 
lovely flowers that had so recently 
caressed her breast. Perhaps it was my 
expression of worship that caught her 
fancy, possibly the longing in my eyes. 
Tenderly she put her arm about my 
shoulder and drew me to her. 

“What is it that you want, dear? 
Come to see me to-morrow at ten, We 
will talk it over,’ said the woman of 
my dreams. 


The following morning marked the 
beginning of a beautiful friendship. I 
worshiped at her feet. She was the one 
woman who had said to me: “Go upon 
the stage, little girl—it is the one thing 
in life that never turns its back on its 
servants.” I blessed her for her encour- 
agement. 

With a touch of pathetic confidence, 
she continued: “Child, I’d give every 
day of my life to hear the call-boy’s 
‘half-hour,’ ‘fifteen minutes,’ ‘overture’ 
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—to stand out in front to-night and see 
the waiting, eager faces and the lights, 
and then make them laugh or cry. as 
I please. The intoxication, the delirium 
of it all—how I love it! If I had a 
daughter, I’d help her to act. It is the 
secret of happiness, a great art—the 
one thing in life that is all-sufficient, 
enduring. 

“T owe all I am and have been to the 
stage. My early home was a cold, cruel 
place. My mother died at my birth, and 
a step-mother quickly replaced her, My 
father was cold-blooded, calculating. 
Nobody cared for me; nobody wanted 
me. I grew up like a wild, untamed 
animal. One day a stranger came to our 
house. I liked him, for he petted me 
and told me I was a witch-girl, the most 
beautiful he had ever seen. After that 
he came many times, and one afternoon 
as I read some old fairy tales to him, 
he laid, his hand on mine, and said: 
‘There’s great stuff in you, little witch- 
girl. Make the most of what you’ve got. 
I'll put you on the stage. You can win 
out.’ 

“T went. At ten years old I played my 
first part, and from that moment, some- 
thing stirred within me—new thoughts 
wakened in my heart; all life seemed 
altered. I had found an outlet for the 
emotions that had been smothered for 
so long. I was creating something. For 
the first time, I was praised, wanted, 
needed. 

“Success came quickly and suddenly. I 
was carried over the rough places with- 
out a scratch and landed on the purple 
heights!” Into the face of the woman 
who had won came an expression, 
marvelous, supreme. She paused for 
an instant, as if to live over again that 
intoxicating moment. Then, the wonder- 
ful contralto tones went on: “I was 
living life in its intensest, most burning 
phases. It seemed as if all the imagin- 
able ingredients of happiness had been 
poured into my cup of life. Petted, féted, 
adored, I lived in a world of ecstasy, 
loving my art, conquering audiences and 
hearts, winning wreaths of laurel. 

“And then,”—a strange glitter came 
into the stormy black eyes— “a man 
came and stole me from my Paradise. 
He wooed and he won. For a time, I 
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wandered off into the seductive by-ways, 
resting my head contentedly against a 
masculine shoulder. Then, like a rift 
in the clouds, came the awakening. I 
realized that I was not born for one 
man’s mate. I suffered; I chafed at the 
cords that bound me. One man’s adula- 
tion, a luxurious home, the love of a 
husband—what were they compared to 
glittering success on the stage, the un- 
diluted admiration, the love of millions? 
A little baby girl had been born to me, 
. but the beat of the tiny heart, the kisses 
of the rosy mouth, could not hold me. 
I was torn with the fury of an emotional 
abandon. I was stifling under the re- 
straint of domesticity. I thought more 
of my profession than of husband and 
child. I craved excitement. I must live 
in its atmosphere. So, I left the hus- 
band and the tiny child, and followed 
the rainbow path as it opened before 
me.” 

The wnconquerable spirit of the 
woman was mirrored in the great, dark 
eyes, as she spoke in inexorable tones: 
“T believed what is written is written, 
and that it was better to walk straight 
to my destiny than to have it constantly 
tugging, gnawing at my vitals. Once 
more, I passed from the placid to the 
vivid. They told me there was nothing 
in God’s world worth while to a woman 
but love, the love of man and woman, 
the love of parent and child, but—I 
chose the love of the theatre, the love 
of applause, the love of the world. I 
couldn’t go at it half-heartedly. I 
couldn’t be true to my career and my 
home at the same time. I forgot the 
husband, I forgot the baby girl—I gave 
myself up to intoxication, ambition, art, 
and—I won.” 

She rested her chin with intensity on 
her clenched fists and the magnetic eyes 
burned into my very soul. After'a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, she resumed her story 
in a minor key: “Another woman took 
the place I had deserted—a shy, soft, 
clinging woman with tender blue eyes, 
one of those self-denying, stupid little 
women with never a thought above ad- 
justing their husband’s comforts. My 
little girl blossomed into womanhood 
with another woman’s name on her lips, 
another woman’s face in her heart. She 
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has been taught to despise my art, to 
loathe player-folk, She passes me in her 
carriage, and lowers her eyes. 

“But, I'll never surrender, child!”— 
and the fire of courage leaped from the 


depths of those black wells of tempera- 


ment. “I’ve lived, I’ve lived—I have 
been the toast of the hour, the Queen 
of them all, Raine the incomparable. I 
was the greatest Cleopatra that ever 
trod the stage. My art—that is all I 
have needed. It is the great profession, 
little girl, the profession that is all-suf- 
ficient.” 

Never have I seen another woman 
like her, and never shall. Though the 
world had a new idol, and she was but 
a fading memory, her loyalty and cour- 
age never faltered. Though her heart 
was breaking, she stood by her colors. 
Though her pride was trampled under 
foot, she never winced. Though the press 
of years had battered her helpless, she 
still came up for more blows, Each day 
she arose with fresh hopes, fresh plans. 
Each day she played her life-rdle with 
an electrifying splendor, which only the 
heroic self-control of a great actress 
could accomplish. 


A few days later I was summoned 
to Lady Agatha’s. She was the picture 
of joy incarnate—and this time Agatha 
Raine was not acting. Her enthusiasm, 
her joy of life was real. She was going 
away, she told me. How the wonderful 
eyes sparkled when she showed me a 
letter from a prominent manager. It 
was an offer of a part in a new play 
soon to be produced. . With a little cry 
of mad, giddy joy, she exclaimed: “You 
see, Agatha Raine is still remembered! 
The stage never forsakes its people.” 
The little bit of money from the benefit 
would pay her bills and take her to New 
York for “rehearsals.” How the soft, 
silver accents caressed that word. Would 
I like to go with her? She would help. 
me win my spurs in the great profes- 
sion. I went. 

Agatha Raine reported for rehearsal, 
struggled pitifully with her lines for a 
fortnight; and then, a younger woman 
took her place. Somehow, the sentences 
would not come; she failed to give the 
proper cues; her memory played pranks 
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that spoiled the work of the other play- 
ers. The manager was sorry, but she 
couldn’t master the part. Gently, he 
suggested to her that she abandon all 
idea of acting, and devote herself to 
teaching or story-writing. She took a 
furnished room in West Forty-fifth 
street and advertised for pupils, but it 
was no use. There was no place for 
the old actress. She tried to sell a few 
stories to magazines, but her manu- 
scripts were invariably returned with a 
printed slip. - 

One morning I found Lady Agatha 
in tears. There were tired lines under 
the magnetic eyes and discouragement 
looked out from their depths. She had 
appealed to her daughter for aid. Her 
daughter had refused assistance, saying 
she did not recognize her claim of 
motherhood. She had written to several 
old friends—not a soul inclined an ear 
to her pleading. No longer could she 
teach or act. Her hand was so un- 
steady, she could scarcely hold her pen. 
There was not a human being upon 
whom she had the slightest claim. 

Suddenly realizing that she was on 
the verge of lowering her colors, she 
caught up the mask that she had un- 
consciously let slip from her grasp, and 
smiled the old-time, glorious, brilliant 
smile. “Yes, I am quite well, dear. 
Everything looks promising. I have 
written Mr. Blank” (mentioning a well- 
known manager) “and I’m only waiting 
for his reply,” she said. “I’m sure my 
letter will bring results. Mr. Blank once 
said that I was born to create Beatrice. 
He wont disappoint me. He knows I 
can act and—I will act.” Quietly she led 
me into other paths of conversation, de- 
lighting me with her ever ready wit and 


her wonderful fund of charming anec- 
dotes. After a half-hour, I left her, 
marveling more than ever at the ever- 
lasting courage of this witch-woman. 
Within a few days, I was called to the 
telephone. An anxious voice asked if 
I could come to Lady Agatha’s at once. 
She was very ill. Hastily I slipped into 
my street clothes and hurried to the 
boarding-house. ‘There were tears in 
the hard, cold eyes of the landlady. 
Without a word, she led me into the 
sick woman’s chamber. There, on a 
little white bed, prostrate and motion- 
less, lay a remnant of the theatre. She 
couldn’t talk; one side of her face was 
paralyzed, but the marvelous eyes told 
a story more eloquent than any words. 
I sat by her side for many hours. To- 
ward evening, she grew brighter. I saw 
that she was trying to say something to 
me, and put my finger to my lips to 
silence her. But the eyes said to me: “TI 
must speak ; the words must come. They 


“are my last.” She continued to struggle. 


Finally, all the suffering went out of 
the face, leaving in its wake an expres- 
sion of wonderful purity and sweetness. 
The lips parted. 

“I’m going home to my husband,” 
she whispered. “There’s nothing in 
God’s world worth while to a woman 
but love, the love of man and woman, 
the love of parent and child. It is the 
one, thing that endures to the end. The 
role of wife and mother is the finest 
thing in life.” 

The restraint of years had broken 
down: the mask had been thrown away. 
The curtain came down; the lights went 
out. But, in her last speech, Lady 
Agatha had unraveled all the false knit- 
ting of a lifetime. 
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IN THIS amusing article Miss Burns takes the reader into the dressing-rooms and homes of 
many of our popular players and discloses the telegrams that help lift the burdens of first nights, 
and reveals the toys and dolls that the actors regard as fetishes. 


PENING nights are exciting times 
in the dressing rooms as well 
as in other parts of the theatre, and 

among the lively contributions to the 
interest are the telegrams of congratu- 
lation and good wishes that keep pour- 
ing in from friends all over the coun- 
try. Many of them arrive before the 
curtain goes up on the first act, and the 
rest straggle in during the perform- 
ance. There is a knock at the dressing- 
room door: “Telegram!” is announced. 
The .yellow envelope is torn open and 
there is a hasty glance at a cheering 
line from a friend or an admirer who is 


wishing good luck and success. By the 
time the curtain goes down on the last 
act, the room is littered with these com- 
mercial little envelopes and familiar 
squares of yellow paper; but after the 
performance, they are carefully gath- 
ered together, read again and kept as 
souvenirs, Oftentimes the dressing- 
room wall.on either side of the mirror 
is thickly pinned with these reminis- 
cent messages which eventually find 
their way into an old trunk that is re- 
served for such things. Some actresses 
keep them in scrap-books and others tie 
them up and store them away. 
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It must not be thought that the 
women are the only ones who get 
these pleasant missives, for the men of 
the cast are not forgotten—they too re- 
ceive many messages over the wire on 
opening nights. And as to mascots, the 
men are fully as superstitious as the 
women. 


The Spring Maid and the Rabbit’s 
Foot 


CLEVER Miss Christie MacDonald, 
whose lovely voice and charming per- 
sonality have been delighting New 
York audiences in the stellar réle of 
“The Spring Maid,” is very dependent 
upon a little harbinger of fortune to 
which she clings with a faith almost re- 
ligious. It is a little silver-mounted rab- 
bit’s foot that is always securely pinned 
somewhere around the sacred region of 
her heart. It’s just a little bit of a foot 
at that—about the smallest size the rab- 
bits carry—but it travels over a won- 
derfully lucky track. Miss Christie 
thinks so anyway. “I wouldn’t be with- 
out it for anything!” she declared, pro- 
ducing it for inspection. “Once the sil- 
ver band came off, and I was frightened 
for fear I wouldn’t be able to wear it. 
It happened just before my cue to go 
on, too, but I was bound not to appear 
without it, so I pinned it right through 
the fur. I have worn it at every per- 
formance of “The Spring Maid,” and 
I oun dare go on the stage without 
it!” 

Dressed in the brilliant costume of 
the last act of the pretty musical piece 
in which she has made one of the no- 
table hits of the New York season, Miss 
MacDonald looked like some wonder- 
fully plumed songstress of a tropical 
forest as she flitted in and out from 
the stage to her dainty dressing room. 
It is one of the prettiest in town, and 
a far cry from the chicken coop or 
woodshed effect in dressing-rooms that 
usually prevail, for her managers, with 
a fine eye to the fitness of things, pro- 
vided her with a suite of rooms that 
would be a delight to any cliff-dwelling 
inhabitant of the theatre. Everything 1s 
in pink and white, with the design in 
roses; and it is the most matched-up 
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place you ever saw—not a color note 
off the key. Even the desk pad is in 
tune with the tea-table over in one 
corner. And this little star is so pretty 
to look at, too, especially when you are 
close to her—some way her pictures 
seldom do her justice—not a line of 
care anywhere, the incarnation of hap- 
piness, 


Long Distance Good Wishes 


BUT Miss MacDonald is not the 
least bit spoiled ; her manner is the for- 
getfulness of self that is always a 
charm. “Oh yes, I have many telegrams 
from friends, and I keep all of them, 
though only a few are here at the thea- 
tre,” she explained. Then, reaching over 
to a little compartment of the desk she 
produced the following: 


Heartiest good wishes for a great suc- 
cess to-night. Victor HErserr. 


Good luck. 
; CHARLES DILLINGHAM. 
Am sure-I shall see a bright little 
twinkling star to-night. My very best 
wishes. Louise GUNNING, 
At last a real star hit ’em hard and 
often. Van RENSSELAER WHEELER. 
Accept our sincerest wishes. that the 
Spring Maid proves to be the greatest 
success of your career. 
Jos. W. Stern & Co. 
Best wishes for a personal and general 
success. Cuas. J. Ross. 
Compliments of the season. All. good 
wishes for big success to-night. 
Donatp Brian, 
May all of the success in the world be 


yours, Joun McCtoskxy. 
Lots of good luck to you and your play. 
Love. GerorciE CAINE. 


Here’s wishing you and the opera a 
great success. Epwarp MARTINDEL. 
Best wishes for success and a long 
run. Autce Lioyp. 
God bless you. You know the rest. 
Biture Burass. 
Best wishes for immediate, colossal, 
stupendous and prolonged success, 
Henry Warwick, 
Wishing you every success to-night, for 
a great big hit. Epcar Atcuison ELy. 
Best wishes for a big success to the new 
cantatrice. JosEPHINE J AcoBY, 
My very best wishes for a big success 


to yourself and the Spring Maid. 
Henry W. SAvAGE. 






















































In this list, the name H. L. Gillespie 
did not appear, and yet it was doubtless 
concealed somewhere, for shortly after, 
just as she was sailing for Europe on 
her summer vacation, the Spring Maid’s 
marriage to the lucky Pittsburger was 
announced. : 

Do you suppose the rabbit’s foot had 
anything to do with that? 


Among the “Everywoman” Players 


LET’S take a look behind the scenes 
of the “Everywoman” company, and 
see what we find in the way of tele- 
grams and mascots. First we go into 
the dressing-room of Miss Laura Nel- 
son Hall, the beautiful leading woman 
whose charming portrayal of the title 
role is one of the triumphs of the sea- 
son. We look on the wall for telegrams 
and don’t find them. “The Fire Chief 
came along and said it was against the 
rules to have them pinned up, and so I 
took them all down,” explained Miss 
Hall, who had just come from the stage 
after the banquet scene and was radiant 
in her dress of gold. There had been 
dozens of them though, and many of 
them had had something to say about 
the success of “Everywoman.” Mascots 
aren’t so inflammable, however, and so 
they were allowed to remain. The favor- 
ite is one of those curious little Camp- 
bell dolls with the flabbergasted expres- 
sion that you’ve seen pictured in the 
street cars. It’s progenitor is the soup. 
They are about the homeliest things 
that were ever perpetrated, but Miss 
Hall thinks this doll is lovely. “Beauty 
gave it to me,” she said, with the de- 
light of a child, holding it up and gaz- 
ing on it fondly. Beauty is Miss Aurora 
Piatt. “I’ve had it ever since the open- 
ing night, and it brought me so much 
good luck that I gave one to Mrs. Le 
Moyne and one to Modesty and one to 
Conscience. So now we all have them!” 
It was just like Laura to want the rest 
to share her good fortune; she is so 
big-minded and generous. “Miss Hall 
is so considerate of everyone in the 
company,” said Mrs. Le Moyne a few 

‘minutes later. There can be no greater 
test of character in the leading woman 
of a successful play. 
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AT ONE side of the dressing-table. 


is another mascot: it is a little green 
dog with a red tongue hanging out the 
port side, and looks like the end of a 
lobster salad. On a card under his chin 
are the words: “TI love youse.” 
He does no harm, 
Perhaps no good, 
But you couldn’t chase him 
If you would— 

—For he sits right there watching Miss 
Hall and bringing her good luck. He 
used to have a whole menagerie of com- 
panions in the shape of Teddy bears, 
jointed cats, and all sorts of dolls and 
mechanical toys, but they. became too 
numerous and so were taken home, 
where, one by one, they were given 
away to the little children that hap- 
pened in. There is a short line of them 
on the piano now, as a sample of the 
once-wuzzers, and each one has an in- 
teresting history, but Miss Hall has 
transferred her affection to a small 
white kitten that was given to her re- 
cently. It’s so little that you have to 
twist its tail to find out if it is real, but 
to its loyal and altogether lovely owner, 
it is the finest cat in New York. 

The dressing-room of Mrs. Sarah 
Cowell Le Moyne is next to that of 
Miss Hall, and there in a conspicuous 
place sits the Campbell doll. The digni- 
fied portrayer of Truth picked it up and 
looked at it curiously and then set it 
down carefully the way you would 
handle a piece of bric-a-brac you knew 
the value of but didn’t understand. We 
suspect that Mrs. Le Moyne’s respect 
for the mascot is more a matter of her 
fondness for the giver thari because of 
her belief in its occult powers for cor- 
ralling good luck. Still, millions of so- 
called heathen have the utmost faith in 
images that are much more hideous than 
a Campbell doll. It is hard to tell just 
what does bring good fortune, but it is 
evident that Mrs. Le Moyne doesnt 
pin much faith to tangible objects of 
worship. Yet she talks of them entranc- 
ingly and before we know it we have 
spent two acts listening to one of the 
liveliest-brained and most charming 
women one could meet. 
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Nobody’s Mascot 


ACROSS the hall is the dressing- 
room of Mr. H. Cooper Cliffe, whose 
beautiful reading of the blank verse in 
the réle of Nobody has brought him so 
much admiring mention. And here we 
find a highly prized mascot that has 
been on Mr. Cliffe’s dressing-table 
every opening night for the last ten 
years. It is a small picture of a small 
girl rolling a hoop, on a five by ten 
card in a little frame. One day, ten 
years ago, when Mr. Cliffe’s daughter, 
then three years old, was in the park 
playing, her governess drew a little out- 
line of her. The child pricked the out- 
line with a pin and then sewed through 
the holes with red worsted. This, the 
first bit of handiwork from her baby 
fingers, was presented to her father, 
who has invested it with so much senti- 
ment that he believes that it has some- 
thing to do with his success, and frankly 
avows that he would be afraid to go 
on for a first night’s performance if it 
were not on shis dressing-table. Mr. 
Cliffe was evidently talking to the au- 
dience when the fire chief was inspect- 
ing, for here are some of the telegrams 
that were on his wall: 


Good luck to everybody and Nobody 
in particular. Ivan SIMPSON. 


Everybody will care—and tell. 
Yours very truly, 
W. SovERLING. 


Good luck and best wishes for success 
to-night. FREDERICK STANHOPE. 


All good wishes for big success to- 
night. ARCHIE. 


* Health and prosperity and artistic tri- 
umph be yours. FRANK THOMAS. 


Marguerite’s Millions 


MISS MARGUERITE CLARK 
says that she likes to get all of her tele- 
grams spread out before her on the 
opening night, because the sight of them 
inspires her. “When you read all the 
good things your friends are wishing 
for you, it makes you feel more ambi- 
tious than ever to do the best you can,’ 
she said as she chatted between the 
acts of “The Lights o’ London,” the 
revival in which she took the part of 
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the boy Shakespeare. “I love to get the 
telegrams, and I open every one as soon 
as it comes in. My room is just filled 
with them by the time the play is ended. 
How many did I get at the opening of 
‘Baby Mine?’ Oh millions of them. 
Millions! I received a good many when 
we opened in ‘The Lights o’ London,’ 

but not nearly so many as at the open- 
ing of ‘Baby Mine.’ Miss Clark looks 
just like a big doll when you are close 
to her, and a boy doll on this occasion, 
for she was dressed in knickerbockers 
and a coat that were made for a ten- 
year-old, and her shoes are number 12, 
children size. She is something of a 
rubber doll, too, for she can stretch up 
so as to look real tall, when she has on 
a long dress and the occasion requires 
t. “Dolls are my mascots,” she said in 
that ingenuous manner that is one of 
her charms.«She had sidled onto a chair, 
and one toe touched the floor. “I have 
three black ones—the Baby Bumps 
dolls, they are called—and all of them 
are named. One is Georgie, another is 
Edna and the third is Algie. Edna is 
the short for Ed. It was named after a 
man who is now in Europe. I thought 
if I named the doll after him maybe 
he’d bring me a present, and after wait- 
ing a long, long time, he sent me a box 
of candy!” 

George and Algie haven’t been heard 
from yet, but if they can’t do any bet- 
ter than the godfather of Edna—well, 
what’s the use? 


White Dolls and Black Dolls 


“T ALWAYS keep my white dolls in 
my dressing-room, but the black dolls 
stay at home. I never allow them to as- 
sociate with each other. I’m not the 
least bit superstitious, though. Not the 
least bit! I even whistle in my dressing- 
room if I want to, and I know some 
people who would turn pale at that. I 
don’t. But I’m prepared for all emer- 
gencies, for I keep a regular drug store 
in one corner. I have camphor and am- 
monia and gauze and a lot of things. 
Mr. Brady was hurt the night we 
opened, and Doris Keane fainted, but 
we fixed them up all right.” There it 
was, a regular corner drug store, all but 
















































In this list, the name H. L. Gillespie 
did not appear, and yet it was doubtless 
concealed somewhere, for shortly after, 
just as she was sailing for Europe on 
her summer vacation, the Spring Maid’s 
Marriage to the lucky Pittsburger was 
announced. 

Do you suppose the rabbit’s foot had 
anything to do with that? 


Among the “Everywoman” Players 


LET’S take a look behind the scenes 
of the “Everywoman” company, and 
see what we find in the way of tele- 
grams and mascots. First we go into 
the dressing-room of Miss Laura Nel- 
son Hall, the beautiful leading woman 
whose charming portrayal of the title 
role is one of the triumphs of the sea- 
son. We look on the wall for telegrams 
and don’t find them. “The Fire Chief 
came along and said it was against the 
rules to have them pinned up, and so I 
took them all down,” explained Miss 
Hall, who had just come from the stage 
after the banquet scene and was radiant 
in her dress of gold. There had been 
cozens of them though, and many of 
them had had something to say about 
the success of “Everywoman.” Mascots 
aren’t so inflammable, however, and so 
they were allowed to remain. The favor- 
ite is one of those curious little Camp- 
bell dolls with the flabbergasted expres- 
sion that you’ve seen pictured in the 
street cars. It’s progenitor is the soup. 
They are about the homeliest things 
that were ever perpetrated, but Miss 
Hall thinks this doll is lovely. “Beauty 
gave it to me,” she said, with the de- 
light of a child, holding it up and gaz- 
ing on it fondly. Beauty is Miss Aurora 
Piatt. “Ive had it ever since the open- 
ing night, and it brought me so much 
good luck that I gave one to Mrs. Le 
Moyne and one to Modesty and one to 
Conscience. So now we all have them!” 
It was just like Laura to want the rest 
to share her good fortune; she is so 
big-minded and generous. “Miss Hall 
is so considerate of everyone in the 
company,” said Mrs. Le Moyne a few 
“minutes later. There can be no greater 
test of character in the leading woman 
of a successful play. 
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is another mascot: it is a little green 
dog with a red tongue hanging out the 
port side, and looks like the end of a 
lobster salad. On a card under his chin 
are the words: “I love youse.” 
He does no harm, 
Perhaps no good, 
But you couldn’t chase him 
If you would— 

—For he sits right there watching Miss 
Hall and bringing her good luck. He 
used to have a whole menagerie of com- 
panions in the shape of Teddy bears, 
jointed cats, and all sorts of dolls and 
mechanical toys, but they. became too 
numerous and so were taken home, 
where, one by one, they were given 
away to the little children that hap- 
pened in. There is a short line of them 
on the piano now, as a sample of the 
once-wuzzers, and each one has an in- 
teresting history, but Miss Hall has 
transferred her affection to a small 
white kitten that was given to her re- 
cently. It’s so little that you have to 
twist its tail to find out if it is real, but 
to its loyal and altogether lovely owner, 
it is the finest cat in New York. 

The dressing-room of Mrs. Sarah 
Cowell Le Moyne is next to that of 
Miss Hall, and there in a conspicuous 
place sits the Campbell doll. The digni- 
fied portrayer of Truth picked it up and 
looked at it curiously and then set it 
down carefully the way you would 
handle a piece of bric-a-brac you knew 
the value of but didn’t understand. We 
suspect that Mrs. Le Moyne’s respect 
for the mascot is more a matter of her 
fondness for the giver thari because of 
her belief in its occult powers for cor- 
ralling good luck. Still, millions of so- 
called heathen have the utmost faith in 
images that are much more hideous than 
a Campbell doll. It is hard to tell just 
what does bring good fortune, but it is 
evident that Mrs. Le Moyne doesnt 
pin much faith to tangible objects of 
worship. Yet she talks of them entranc- 
ingly and before we know it we have 
spent two acts listening to one of the 
liveliest-brained and most charming 
women one could meet. 
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Nobody’s Mascot 


ACROSS the hall is the dressing- 
room of Mr. H. Cooper Cliffe, whose 
beautiful reading of the blank verse in 
the réle of Nobody has brought him so 
much admiring mention. And here we 
find a highly prized mascot that has 
been on Mr. Cliffe’s dressing-table 
every opening night for the last ten 
years. It is a small picture of a small 
girl rolling a hoop, on a five by ten 
card in a little frame. One day, ten 
years ago, when Mr. Cliffe’s daughter, 
then three years old, was in the park 
playing, her governess drew a little out- 
line of her. The child pricked the out- 
line with a pin and then sewed through 
the holes with red worsted. This, the 
first bit of handiwork from her baby 
fingers, was presented to her father, 
who has invested it with so much senti- 
ment that he believes that it has some- 
thing to do with his success, and frankly 
avows that he would be afraid to go 
on for a first night’s performance if it 
were not on shis dressing-table. Mr. 
Cliffe was evidently talking to the au- 
dience when the fire chief was inspect- 
ing, for here are some of the telegrams 
that were on his wall: 


Good luck to everybody and Nobody 
in particular. IvAN SIMPSON. 


Everybody will care—and tell. 
Yours very truly, 
W. Sovertinc. 


Good luck and best wishes for success 
to-night. FREDERICK STANHOPE. 


All good wishes for big success to- 
night. ARCHIE. 


* Health and prosperity and artistic tri- 
umph be yours. FRANK THOMAS. 


Marguerite’s Millions 


MISS MARGUERITE CLARK 
says that she likes to get all of her tele- 
grams spread out before her on the 
opening night, because the sight of them 
inspires her. “When you read all the 
good things your friends are wishing 
for you, it makes you feel more ambi- 
tious than ever to do the best you can,’ 
she said as she chatted between the 
acts of “The Lights o’ London,” the 
revival in which she took the part of 
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the boy Shakespeare. “I love to get the 
telegrams, and I open every one as soon 
as it comes in. My room is just filled 
with them by the time the play is ended. 
How many did I get at the opening of 
‘Baby Mine?’ Oh millions of them. 
Millions! I received a good many when 
we opened in ‘The Lights o’ London,’ 

but not nearly so many as at the open- 
ing of ‘Baby Mine.’ Miss Clark looks 
just like a big doll when you are close 
to her, and a boy doll on this occasion, 
for she was dressed in knickerbockers 
and a coat that were made for a ten- 
year-old, and her shoes are number 12, 
children size. She is something of a 
rubber doll, too, for she can stretch up 
so as to look real tall, when she has on 
a long dress and the occasion requires 
t. “Dolls are my mascots,” she said in 
that ingenuous manner that is one of 
her charms. She had sidled onto a chair, 
and one toe touched the floor. “I have 
three black ones—the Baby Bumps 
dolls, they are called—and all of them 
are named. One is Georgie, another is 
Edna and the third is Algie. Edna is 
the short for Ed. It was named after a 
man who is now in Europe. I thought 
if I named the doll after him maybe 
he’d bring me a present, and after wait- 
ing a long, long time, he sent me a box 
of candy!” 

George and Algie haven’t been heard 
from yet, but if they can’t do any bet- 
ter than the godfather of Edna—well, 
what’s the use? 


White Dolls and Black Dolls 


“T ALWAYS keep my white dolls in 
my dressing-room, but the black dolls 
stay at home. I never allow them to as- 


sociate with each other. I’m not the 
least bit superstitious, though. Not the 
least bit! I even whistle in my dressing- 
room if I want to, and I know some 
people who would turn pale at that. I 
don’t. But I’m prepared for all emer- 
gencies, for I keep a regular drug store 
in one corner. I have camphor and am- 
monia and gauze and a lot of things. 
Mr. Brady was hurt the night we 
opened, and Doris Keane fainted, but 
we fixed them up all right.” There it 
was, a regular corner drug store, all but 
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the soda water fountain. It wasn’t neces- 
sary to open a bottle, though, for effer- 
vescence ! 


Behind Scenes at the Folies Bergére 


THAT brings to mind the Folies 
Bergére. One hardly knows what to 
call this unique institution, whether a 
theatrical café, or a theatre with a din- 
ner attachment! Anyway, you can eat 
and forget the show, or forget to eat 
and see the show, or both—a kind of 
automatic arrangement where you get 
sued money’s worth either way, and if 

oth ways, you come out cross-eyed 
trying to see your plate and the stage 
at the same time. 

One of the very most delightful 
contributors. to the entertainment is 
Miss Ada Lewis, who as some one said, 
“Ts always good,” and on the opening 
night many telegrams were sent to this 
very popular young woman. “There 
were about thirty of them, I think,” 
said Miss Lewis, “and in the general ex- 
citement I did not have time to open 
many of them, so after the performance 
T ‘gathered them up, tied them in a 
biindle and started home, thinking I 
would read them then. It was late at 
night, of course, and my arms were full 
of flowers. Just as I got out of the han- 
som I saw a poor old woman sitting on 
the step next to the louse in which I 
lived. She looked so dejected that I 
thought I would give her a bouquet of 
roses, and so I ran over to where she 
was sitting and handed them to her. But 
it was very dark, and in my anxiety to 
get into the house I must have dropped 
the telegrams. 

“Of course, I was very sorry, because 
I do not even know by whom many of 
them were sent. I was glad no one who 
knew me was around, when I got out 
of the cab, for the old woman said: ‘Did 
you get all those roses for singing?’ 
And I answered ‘Yes!’ If anyone who 
had ever heard me sing had heard that, 
I know something would surely have 
dropped on my head!” Ada Lewis is 
one of the really fine characters one 
meets just often enough to keep lined 
up in the hopeful ranks of the op- 
timists, 
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Concerning Gollywogs 


MISS CHRYSTAL HERNE has 
lost her faith in mascots, because they 
didn’t bring her any luck. Not that she 
didn’t give them:a good fair trial, for 
plenty of evidence of having done so is 
hidden under her dressing-table. They 
were produced for inspection and in- - 
cluded a brown velvet lion about a foot 
long named Ethel ; one of those mongrel 
dolls with a plush body and a “Newly- 
wed’s baby” head; a jointed doll with 
a Billiken face, and a whole nest of 
Teddy bears of all sizes. Lastly there 
was a thin black doll that looked like a 
scared Fiji Islander. “I got him in Eng- 
land,” she explained. “Over there they 
are very popular with children—Golly- 
wogs, they are called. See, he has beau- 
tiful eyes and hair—so he thinks and 
he imagines he looks like Lillian Rus- 
sell.” There is something about dolls and 
mechanical toys that makes them seem 
like live things after you’ve had them 
around far a while. “I used to be ter- 
ribly superstitious,” continued Miss 
Herne, “and a week before my opening 
I would start all of these dolls praying. 
They looked ridiculous all in a row 
against the wall, with their hands up, 
but I thought they would bring me good 
luck. Each time when I tried to star, I 
had them praying for me, and both 
times I failed. So I came to the conclu- 
sion they didn’t do any good, and so I 
threw them all under the dresser and 
that was the end of my superstition. 
When we opened in “As A Man 
Thinks,” they were out of sight, and this 
play is a great success; so now I’m con- 
vinced there is nothing in mascots. I’m 
not going to throw them away, though! 
Oh no! I don’t believe I could ever do 
that. But I’m not going to believe in 
them any more, nor have them sitting 
around. I’ve millions more in my trunk 
down stairs.” 

Like Miss Clark, Miss Herne is very 
fond of “millions.” But then, most peo- 
ple are. “Of course, I have millions of 
telegrams on opening nights, but I al- 
ways throw them away after I have 
answered them. I always answer every- 
thing. It’s better to, I think. It’s nice to 
be remembered.” It was hotter than 
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Tophet in that little hat-box of a dress- 
ing-room, but Chrystal Herne, languidly 
beautiful in chiffon and fur, looked as 
cool as a fresh sprig of mint in a new 
julep. It takes the disposition of an 
angel to sit calmly down and wait to 
go on in one’s part, when the mercury 
is exploding over the,top of the ther- 
monteter. 


The Dime in Hamilton’s Shoe 


IF YOU want to see 2 superstitious 
cast, just take a look behind the scenes 
of the New York company that are 
playing “Get-Rich-Quick-Wallingford.” 
First there’s Hale Hamilton, who is 
Get-Rich himself. If the money idea has 
not got into hts system, it has at least 
got very close to it, for he has worn 
a dime in his left shoe ever since the 
opening night. “It’s almost. worn out 
now, and I’m seared to death for fear 
T'll lose it!” he declared. It was suz- 
gested that Mr. Hamilton was at least 
getting his money’s worth out of this 
particular dime, as it was vanishing 
very slowly compared to the way money 
usually goes, but he didn’t seem a bit 
consoled. His usually happy face was 
clouded and you could see he was wor- 
rying against the time when George M. 
would have to close the show. “I’m aw- 
fully superstitious!” he continued. “I 
never put on any shoe but my left one, 
and always tap on the sole of it before 
I go on. Then IE wear a brass ring— 
with a small brass chain coiled around 
it—on the little finger of my right hand. 
Jack Barrymore and I put those on at 
the opening night of “The Fortune 
Hunter” and I have had it on ever 
since.” 


Marlow’s Make-Up Box 


THEN there’s Mr. Marloyw—James 
C., to be definite—who plays the part of 
Andy Dempsey, the boosting hotel 
keeper. Maybe you remember him as 
Harrigan in “Fifty Miles from Boston.” 
Anyway, he has had good fortune trail- 
ing after him for eighteen years, and he 
firmly believes that a little old cigar box 
that would like to give up the ghost but 
isn’t allowed to, has a great deal to do 
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with it. “I wouldn’t lose it for, oh, 
$500!’ said he. “It isn’t worth two 
cents, for it is just 2 common old cigar 
box, and it is in I don’t know how 
many pieces. It takes me about three- © 
quarters of an hour to get it together 
every time I move, but I wouldn’t lose 
it for the world. I have used it as my 
make-up box ever since I have had it; 
and all it contains is a little piece of 
red grease paint. I never use much 
make-up. Nowadays it isn’t necessary. 
In fact, it ts a detriment, because the 
theatres are so small. All I use is two 
small streaks of red at the side of my 
nose to make a couple of lines of age.” 
Mr. Marlow’s make-up is all right on 
the imside of his cranium. That’s one 
reason why he doesn’t need paint. Edwin 
Booth, you remember, didn’t depend 
much on a make-up box. But then, he 
never owned “one like this. 

Miss Frances Ring is the least super- 
stitious of anyone in the company. She 
has a picture of her handsome husband, 
Thomas Meighan, on her dressing- 
table, and this she thinks is mascot 
enough. Near this picture is a little val- 
entine that says: “Only the. same old 
love, you know. I sent it to you long 
ago.” Husband sent that, and if any- 
one is wondering how the Meighans are 
getting along—that’s the answer. Miss 
Ring recetved many telegrams on the 
opening night of “Get-Rich-Quick-Walk 
lingford,” but the new Cohan theatre is 
such a fire-proofed place, that there 
isn’t anything around soft enough to 
stick a pin in, so there are no telegrams 
on the wall. Miss Ring—who, by the 
way, is one of those delightfully attuned 
young women who at first meeting you 
think you’ve known away back in 
Atlantis—oceupies the spacious dress- 
ing-room of the owner, the Hon. Geo. 
M. The chief features in this room are 
space and sanitation: a germ couldn’t 
walk in it without scratching his feet. 
It has one feature that is unique in 
dressing-rooms, and that is a. shower 
bath. 

Sundry Superstitions 


DOWN the hall a few steps there.is’ 
a little coterie, all of whom are devoted 
to the same kind of mascot—a bracelet. 
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Miss Ida Lee Caston has one of heavy 
silver in twisted rope design, that she 
has worn for years. “Once in a while 
I forget to wear it,” she said, “and then 
I’m always frightened for fear I'll for- 
get my lines.” Miss Fay Wallace, who, 
though on Broadway, doesn’t forget her 
San Francisco, always carries a dollar 
in California silver—‘So I'll never be 
without money”—but her chief mascot 
is a plain but beautiful corai bracelet 
that has been in the family for one hun- 
dred and seventy-five years. “It is 
handed down from .one great grand- 
mother to another,” she explained. “I 
cannot will it to anybody—the person 
to whom it will go is already named.” 
Miss Marie Taylor, who takes the part 
of Mrs. Dempsey, also has a mascot 
bracelet. It was made by the Navajv 
Indians, and was for many years the 
favorite bracelet of the daughter of a 
chief. Miss Grace Goodall, who has 
made one of the hits of the piece as 
the up-stage head waitress, has a mas- 
cot that you couldn’t guess the nature 
of in a week. It is a large lithograph of 
George M. Cohan,- nailed to the wall 
above her mirror. You look at it and 
decide that it is the picture of a very 
good looking young man, and while you 
are still gazing, and listening to the 
word-painting of Miss Goodall, you no- 
tice the outline of a halo in prismatic 
tints forming just above the head. 
Aside from this bit of idol worship, the 
young lady isn’t a bit superstitious. “I 
had a lot of telegrams,” she explained, 
“but they got so numerous I just packed 
them in the dumb-waiter one day and 
slammed the door!” 

P. S. If any of Hale Hamilton’s ad- 
mirers are worrying about his luck run- 
ning down at the heel, just send him a 
dime by mail. 


With the “Excuse Me” Company 


OVER at the “Excuse Me” com- 
pany across the street, they are having 
great luck, though there is scarcely a 
mascot around the place. Jim Lackaye 
—nobody but his valet calls him Mr. 
James—has a few telegrams pinned up 
in his dressing-room that were sent to 
him the opening night. Here they are: 
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Here’s wishing much success to com- 
pensate even a broken hearted man. 
Bryovu. 
Best wishes for great success. 
MarGaRrET. 


Here's hoping you land a knock-out 
blow. Harry AND HELENE, 
And everybody drew the lucky end 

of the wishbone, for Mr. Lackaye’s im- 
personation of the broken-hearted, ebul- 
lient inebriate has brought a ripple of 
laughter from Harlem to the Battery. 
Everyone is wondering how he does it, 
and one night when a new stage man- 
ager was in charge, he called Mr. Lack- 
aye aside and said: “This is the first 
time I have ever known anything of 
this kind to happen with any of Mr. 
Savage’s people, but you understand it 
can’t go on.” 

“What do you mean?” said the actor, 
much puzzled. And the stage manager 
explained, gravely: “I watched you 
very carefully during the quiet part of 
your scenes, and I couldn’t help noticing 
that you had, so to speak, carried your 
props on with you.” 

“T protested that I hadn’t had a drink 
in over a year,” said Mr. Lackaye, 
“not that I object, only it increases my 
weight, and I think I have all I can 
carry now. But I had the greatest diffi- 
culty in persuading him that I wasn’t 


actually slightly intoxicated during the 


, 


play.’ 

Jim Lackaye is just as good-natured 
oft the stage as he is on, and every time 
he bowled off the car, he landed in the 
wings with a smile; but just as he’d 
get half way through a story, three or 
four people would begin to yell that it 
was his cue to go on, and then there'd 
be an exhibition of a large body mov- 
ing swiftly that reminded one of a fall- 
ing star. Only his star isn’t going that 
way—it’s in the ascendant. 


A Horse for a Mascot 


MR. WILLIS SWEATNAM, whose 
artistic playing of the réle of the Pull- 
man porter is making it famous, has 
had many mascots in his day, but he 
says they don’t pay so much attention 
‘to that sort of thing as they used to. 
“In the old days in California, they 
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used to send us lots of flowers,” said he. 
“They were plentiful there—but that 
has sort of gone out of fashion. I re- 
member once, somebody gave me a 
horse and afterwards I sold it for $500. 
Then on another occasion when I was 
in the minstrels, some one sent me a 
tiny dog in a box of flowers. It was 
passed up over the footlights. Now the 
only mascot I have is a lucky stone 
that a woman in Lexington gave me 
last December. For a while I thought it 


‘ was a hoodoo, for I lost a valuable ring 


and two dogs, and then the show I was 
with closed. Finally, though, we opened 
in “Excuse Me,” and since then I have 
decided it is a lucky stone. As to tele- 
grams, I always have lots of them on 
opening nights, but I never carry them 
with me.” 


Faith in the Color Green 


PRETTY Ann Murdock has not had 
many opening nights, because this is 
only her third season on the stage, 
though she has the leading part, but she 
thinks the telegrams on opening nights 
help a lot. “They are such an inspira- 
tion! They spur you on!” she declared. 
“T don’t keep them in my dressing-room, 
but my father keeps everything of that 
kind in scrap-books at our home on Long 
Island. On the opening night of ‘Ex- 
cuse Me,’ I received a bunch of tele- 
grams. One was from Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry B. Harris, another from the 
Drews, one from Dorothy Donnelly, one 
from Robert Edeson, and there were 
many others, besides a cable from 
Charles Frohman in London. Then I 
got slews from Philadelphia, where I 
was educated.” Miss Murdock, whose 
unusually rapid rise would have turned 
the head of many an older woman, is 
just an unaffected, thoroughly natural 
young girl. She was leading woman for 

obert Edeson the twenty-fifth time 
she was ever on the stage. “I never had 
any stage training, nor any terribly se- 
tious ambitions,” she said. “I just like 
the life, and think I was lucky in com- 
ing on at a time when the writers are 
making leading parts for ingenues.” 
Miss Murdock has the most glorious 
hair—like burnished gold—beautiful 
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white teeth that smile—you know the 
kind—and the buoyant expression of 
contented youth. She is a tonic to look 
at. Her name is of the theatre: Ann 
was her grandmother’s name, and Mrs. 
Henry B. Harris presented her with 
Murdock. The only mascot she ever 
thinks of is the color green, and she 
has never gone on the stage without 
wearing a bit of it somewhere. 


200 Telegrams for “A Certain Party” 


MISS MABEL HITE just about 
breaks the record for telegrams. On the 
opening night of “A Certain Party” she 
received just two hundred and eight! 
Which, considering the fate of that 
much authorized play, suggests that it 
may be possible to overdo a good thing. 
Miss Mabel was as demure as a village 
maiden sewing on apron-strings at the 
sewing circle, when seen in her dress- 
ing-room, and near her on the dresser 
sat a whole row of toy dogs—big and 
little, woolly and smooth. She has eleven 
or fourteen of them, and they are her 
mascots. Maybe they’re the wrong kind 
of dogs. There wasn’t a bloodhound 
among them; if there had been, possibly 
he wouldn’t have started the Donlin 
family on the scent of “A Certain 
Party.” 

You can always count on Nora Bayes 
for something original. ‘Telegrams ?” 
said she, getting up from her seat where 
she had started to make up, and peer- 
ing over the wall. “No, I haven’t any 
here at the theatre.” Then she began 
an imaginary conversation between her- 
self and some visitor who was looking - 
first at the wall and then at her. “Why! 
That isn’t you! You don’t mean to tell 
me you ever looked like that! Why! I 
never would have known you! Never 
in the world!—And that isn’t John! 
Really! I can’t imagine either one of 
you !—And all these telegrams !—Let’s 
see who they are from!” 


Messages and Mascots for “Little 
Miss Fix It” 


“NO!” RESUMED Miss Bayes, sit- 
ting down again, “I don’t want people 
spending their time looking over the 
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wall when they come in here to see me. 
When they’re here I want them to look 
at me, not at the wall. So I don’t have 
anything on it, not any telegrams or 
pictures or anything. Many of them on 
opening night? Oh stacks and stacks of 
them at home. John keeps them in scrap- 
books. And we got fifty more the day 
following the opening of ‘Little Miss 
Fix-It.’ Our best mascots were the peo- 
ple who were praying for us. The Epis- 
copalians, John’s people, were praying 
for us the night we opened ; and so were 
a priest in New Hampshire, and a 
Methodist minister, also in New Hamp- 
shire; and even in the Black Forest a 
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GARRICK AND THE GUINEA 
THE PARSIMONY of David Garrick was notoricus and gibes were fre- 
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friend was saying a Jewish prayer. Just 
before the curtain went up, Mark Lue- 
scher, who is a Lutheran, drew the 
sign of the cross on the curtain.” 

Miss Bayes has a pretty little gold 
chain hung with mascots that was given 
to her by her ever-thoughtful husband, 
Jack Norworth. None is more than an 
inch long, and some of them are much 
smaller. The list includes a knife that 
opens, a jointed bear, an airship, a Miss 
Fix-It doll, two cocks. on a small gold 
bar so arranged that they do a fighting « 
act, and a tiny scroll on which is writ- 
ten a prayer. Some mascots! But then, 
Nora is some girl! 






























quently directed at this foible of the great tragedian. A chronicler relates 9 
that on one occasion, while with Garrick at a coffee-house, Samuel Foote E 4 
dropped a guinea on the floor. “Why,” exclaimed Foote as they were search- 


ing for the coin, “where on earth has it gone to?”—“Gone to the devil,” re- 
turned Garrick, looking anxiously about for the gold-piece. “I might have 
known it!” sighed Foote in mock admiration. “Trust you, Davy, for making 
a guinea go farther than anyone else in the world.” 
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By Loitie Blair Parker 
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UCCESSFUL PLAY 


LOTTIE BLAIR PARKER is the author of “Way Down East,” one of the most success 


ful plays ever written by an American. 
present article. 


HE consensus of opinion seems 
to be that “Way Down East” is 
my best play. For this reason if 

for no other I must so consider it my- 
self. The only play yet produced from 
my pen which can contest the suprem- 
acy of “Way Down East” is my ro- 
mance of the South, “Under Southern 
Skies.” A careful comparison of these 


Naturally, it is of that drama that she writes in the 


rival plays shows that the New Eng- 
land one scores its point of advantage 
over the Southern in the greater sim- 
plicity, concentration and power of its 
sympathetic appeal. 

“Way Down East” was written al- 
most at the beginning of my career as 
a writer of plays. I had already gained 
recognition through the production, 
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by Mr. Daniel Frohman, of a one-act 
play, “White Roses.” Never, I believe, 
was a one-act play put upon the stage 
with so perfect a cast, such artistic 
setting and careful attention to every 
detail of production. It was corre- 
spondingly successful and I was thus 
encouraged to keep on writing other 
plays—offering them where I thought 
they might be found.available. 

One of these manuscripts I sent to 
Miss Effie Ellsler. Mr Weston, her 
manager, returned it as not suitable 
for her use, but he was much pleased 
with the quality and workmanship of 
the play and asked me to send any- 
thing else I had or might write that I 
thought would fit Miss Ellsler. Here 
was an opening for a production, but 
I had nothing that I thought would 
do; I began casting about for some 
idea upon which a play might be built 
for this charming actress. 

In this process of mental rummag- 
ing, the outlines of a story—long for- 
gotten—read years before—emerged 
from some mysterious store-house of 
memory. From this outline the form 
of the young woman, now known to 
the stage as “Anna Moore,” seemed to 
step forth as the very character for 
Miss Ellsler—whose exquisite rendi- 
tion of “Hazel Kirke” was still fresh 
in my mind. 

I had no copy of the story and, after 
one or two ineffectual attempts to get 
one, decided that the play would pos- 
sess more originality if written from a 
hazy recollection than if all the details 
were fresh in my mind from a re- 
reading. 

After several weeks of steady appli- 
cation the play was finished. I had re- 
tained such characters as I thought 
necessary, added others, and located 
the play in New England for the pur- 
pose of gaining “atmosphere” through 
characterization and stage setting. My 
several years’ experience on the stage 
had given me a knowledge of the prac- 
tical requirements of play-building, 
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and when my manuscript was dis- 
patched to Miss Ellsler it was in thor- 
ough good form for production. So 
sure was I that Miss Ellsler would see 
herself as clearly in the part of 
“Anna” as I did that not a shadow of 
doubt as to her acceptance of the play 
entered my calculations. 

The measure of my disappointment’ 
may be judged when the script came 
back. It was not just what she was 
looking for. But one other attempt 
was made at placing the play—with 
one of our leading managers—before 
it was sent to Mr. Wm. A. Brady. 

That gentleman received it, figur- 
atively speaking, with open arms and, 
in so short a time that it made my 
head swim, the play was read, accept- 
ed and contracts for its production 
signed. It is scarcely necessary to say 
I had told Mr. Brady that I had used 
the plot of a story for its basis. 

Having written and disposed of 
“Way Down East” it might seem that 
the caption of this article had been 
fully complied with. But it is seldom 
indeed that an author parts company 
with his manuscript at this point. He 
usually finds more or less work to do 
at rehearsals and even after produc- 
tion changes are often found desir- 
able. 

“Way Down East” did not prove 
singular in this respect, although the 
nature and scope of the changes have 
at times been misrepresented and 
greatly exaggerated. 

One thing which seemed to please 
Mr. Brady very much was the short- 
ness of the cast—there were but nine 
characters. He objected, however, to 
the title (which was then “Annie 
Laurie”) and he thought the last act 
would have to be changed. I thought 
it was a pretty good last act—and as 
Mr. Brady could not just place the 
trouble, beyond the fact that he 
thought the set too cold (it was a win- 
ter landscape)—too much snow fol- 
lowing the snowstorm in the third 


































































MY MOST SUCCESSFUL PLAY 


- act—he said the last act might wait 


until rehearsal, when something 
would probably develop towards its 
improvement. 

A new title, however, he wanted as 


a speedily as possible. In a day or two 


I sent him a Jist of names from which 
he choose “Way Down East.” 

It was in August 1896 that these 
arrangements were concluded, and a 
production was confidently expected 
to be made during the season. With 
characteristic energy Mr. Brady be- 
gan making efforts to get time for an 
extended engagement, considering 
suitable actors for the different parts 
and arranging for the scenery. It may 
serve as an interesting item that one 
of the first women mentioned by Mr. 
Brady as being a representative type 
of the part was—Miss Ellsler! 

Mr. Brady also sent the manuscript 
about that he might get the opinions 
of the various readers. From the late 
Mr. W. J. Le Moyne came a verdict 
that was very gratifying to me. Mr. 
Le Moyne wrote: 

“The movement throughout the 
play is quite remarkable. The char- 
acters are strongly individualized, the 
comedy is good and natural through- 
out.” Here followed some exceptions 
taken to incidents in the last act (that 
last act was assuming dubious propor- 
tions). Mr. Le Moyne’s letter con- 
cluded: “These few remarks are sub- 
mitted for what they are worth. They 
embody the few trifling defects that 
appear to me in a very interesting 
play.” 

That so able and experienced a man 
as Mr. Le Moyne should be so favor- 
ably impressed gave me added hope 
that the play would prove a success. 
But unforeseen events interposed and 
all work toward production was put 
off indefinitely. 

Not until April 1897 was any move 
made. Then the play was put in re- 
hearsal with Mr. Brady’s “Under the 
Polar Star” company, for one per- 
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formance to be given in a New Eng- 
land town. This performance, owing 
to the unexpected closing of the com- 
pany, was not given and the incident 
would call for no mention but for one 
thing. The rehearsals had given a 
better “line” upon the manuscript 
than even careful reading could give. 

These rehearsals were under the di- 
rection of Mr. George F. Marion. I 
felt that his report would have much 
weight with Mr. Brady and naturally 
I was anxious to know what it might 
be. I think it is pertinent to quote here 
a few lines of a letter from Mr. Marion 
to Mr. Brady: 

“I have tried to avoid anything 
stagey, keeping as close to the homely 
atmosphere as possible. The play im- 
proves on acquaintance, even the last 
act rehearsing better than it reads.” 

This was encouraging to me and I 
believe it was to Mr. Brady; at 
all events I think it determined him 
on giving the last act a trial without 
any changes being made in it. 

Arrangements were made to open 
the following September for a trial 
tour of four weeks through New Eng- 
land. A fine company, including Miss 
Phoebe Davies, was engaged. Mr. Jo- 
seph R. Grismer directed the rehears- 
als. The text and general business of 
the manuscript were followed almost 
without change for this production. 
But one alteration was made which 
would come under the category 
“worth mentioning”—and this proved 
very much worth mentioning. I refer 
to “Pickin’s from Puck.” I had pro- 
vided “Hi” with different matter to 
read which I had thought he could 
give humorously, but at rehearsal 
Mr. Grismer told me that Mr. Clay 
Greene had suggested that “Hi” read 
instead some old jokes. This appealed 
to me at once and then and thereafter 
“Pickin’s from Puck” became one of 
the features of the performance. Mr. 
Grismer, past-master of this art, fur- 
ther enhanced the effectiveness of the 
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performance by adding much irresist- 
ibly funny “business”—as well as 
many touches which helped the sen- 
timental or serious situations. Lack 
of space, not lack of appreciation, 
keeps me from enumerating all of 
these, but I may recall here the blow- 
ing of the dinner-horn; the tying of 
Kate’s shoe into the “bow-knot;” 
“driving tandem” business; the Pro- 
fessor pouring hot water into the 
flower vase. 

The play opened in Newport R. L., 
September 3d, 1897, and met with in- 
stant favor. 

After two or three performances, 
however, Mr. Grismer, saying that the 
actors felt a paucity of words in the 
two last scenes of the first act, sug- 
gested some lines for “padding” them. 
The added lines rounded out the 
scenes advantageously, although in 
no way changing their meaning or the 
general structure and the climax re- 
mained the same. 

No other changes were made dur- 
ing the four weeks’ tour, barring the 
expected and inevitable smoothing 
and polishing of a new work, and the 
invention of stage business under Mr. 
Grismer’s skilled supervision, except 
an alteration of one scene in the last 
act which I shall refer to later. 

I had gone up into New Hampshire 
for a few days after the opening of 
the play. While on my return trip to 
New York I decided to stop over and 
see the performance again. Although 
the press notices had been very good 
—throughout the four weeks’ tour 
they compared favorably with those 
the play has since received—the re- 
ceipts were very light. Many causes 

~ might have been urged to account for 
slim attendance, but nevertheless I 
felt a bit anxious. 

I watched the play carefully, trying 
to criticise it, to see if it were lacking, 
and where. It was at this point a feel- 
ing came to me, that if two or three 
more people were introduced—char- 
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acters such as might naturally be 
found about a farm—the play would 
be benefitted. 

I did not think Mr. Brady would 
view such a proposition with much 
favor—he had seemed so pleased in 
the beginning with the small cast— 
but I told Mr. Grismer my idea before 
leaving the company, and at once up- 
on my return to New York sought Mr. 
Brady for the same purpose. 

He received my suggestion as Mr. 
Grismer had done, without comment; 
but he wanted to know about “that 
last act.” I confessed that I was still 
unable to find anything especially 
wrong with it; I thought that with 
sympathetic treatment and a com- 
plete setting as planned in the manu- 
script it would be all right. 

From this time no information 
came to me from Mr. Brady relative 
to the play until the receipt of two 
telegrams sent to me by him from 
Chicago on October 25th and 27th. As 
a result of these telegrams I hastened 
to Chicago. 

Arrived there I learned from Mr. 
Grismer that “Way Down East” was 
to be produced in Chicago on Novem- 
ber 14th for two weeks; also I was 
now told for the first time that my 
suggestion of adding some character- 
istic minor parts was to be adopted, 
and that other changes had been de- 
cided upon. 

Mr. Grismer was prepared with the 
idea of “Seth Holcomb,” a character 
who was to be a persistent admirer of 
“Martha Perkins,” a sort of “I'll go 
where Tildy goes” part, who was also 
to be devoted to a bottle—supposedly 
a patent-medicine but in reality whis- 
key—for the benefit of his health. A 
“country doctor” was also suggested 
as a character to be brought in with 
advantage. It was quickly agreed that 
these characters should be used—they 
were satisfactory to Mr. Grismer 
and they seemed very good to me— 
as good as—perhaps better than—any 




















others I might think of, and time was 
saved by adopting them. Also a quar- 
tet (the Village Choir) was to be in- 
troduced. 

A scene in the original last act had 
been cut out and one written in its 
place, during the fall tour of the play, 
without consulting me. This change 
was now explained. As it seemed im- 
material to me—although I really pre- 
ferred the original idea—I allowed the 
change to be continued. 

It was now, and for the first time, 
that a serious point of difference 
arose. “Mr. Brady and I have de- 
cided,” said Mr. Grismer, “that the 
last act must be played in three 
scenes, so that the last one may end 
the play in the sitting-room at the 
Squire’s. It is merely a rearrange- 
ment of the material and will be no 
trouble to you as I have it all laid out 
as I want it rehearsed.” 

I was decidedly opposed to cutting 
the last act into different scenes. 

“TI cannot consent to that,” I said. 

“Then the production cannot be 
made,” Mr. Grismer replied. 

“Very well then; it cannot.” 

I wonder now at my temerity in set- 
ting my judgment against that of men 
so much more experienced and re- 
sourceful than myself. But my rea- 
sons seemed to me so clear—and the 
effect of such a change so vital—that 
I felt I could not yield the point. My 
reasons for objecting were several. 
Changes of scene had gone out of 
favor. Authors were avoiding them 
whenever possible, except in sensa- 
tional melodrama. The interest in the 
story would be broken instead of cu- 
mulative, and any complete, effective 
Stage setting would be impossible. 

After giving Mr. Grismer these 
reasons I proposed, as a compromise, 
the set as now used—the interior of a 
maple-sugar shed, with a part ex- 
terior winter landscape, to which idea 
Mr. Grismer finally assented. 

I should like to note here that, with 
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my permission, the three-scene ar- 
rangement was tried during the Chi- 
cago engagement. All the objections 
I had urged against it were apparent 
and it was not again used. 

Having reached an agreement as 
to what was to be done, the work of 
putting in the new parts began. Mr. 
Grismer and I first went over the 
manuscript together, marking the 
points where the new scenes might 
best come in. With pencil, paste-pot 
and shears I then set to work writing 
in the dialogue for “Seth,” the “doc- 
tor” and the other characters brought 
into conjunction with them in their 
scenes, cutting the dialogue which 
could best be spared to make room 
for the newematerial, and going back 
and forth over the manuscript to make 
sure that no “loose ends” should be 
left. 

Daily I submitted these changes to 
Mr. Grismer for his approval, acting 
upon such suggestions as he made for 
their betterment, until the work was 
finished. 

With the passing of this manu- 
script into Mr. Grismer’s hands for 
rehearsal the “How” of my writing 
“Way Down East” has been told. 

Yet two points should be touched 
upon before this article can be prop- 
erly brought to a conclusion. “An- 
na,” “The Squire,” “Mrs. Bartlett,” - 
“David,” “Kate,” “The Professor,” 
“Hi Holler,” “Sanderson” and “Mar- 
tha Perkins” are the original parts. 

I have told of the introduction of 
“Seth Holcomb” and “Doc Wiggin.” 
There remains one other part—“Rube 
Whipple,” the constable, who made 
his first appearance in the cast at the 
Manhattan Theatre when the play 
received its New York premiére. As 
I knew nothing of the preparations 
for a New York opening, was not 
present at rehearsals and did not see 
a performance for some time, I can 
not say where credit belongs for this 
diverting character. 
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These changes, which I have enu- 
merated as carefully as allotted space 
will permit, are perhaps what have 
given rise to the statement that “Way 
Down East” was “re-written.” 

To this I must take exception. To 
say that a play has been “re-written” 
or “revised” implies the existence 
originally of defects in its theme or 
the manner of its development which 
it has been found necessary to cor- 
rect. 

Such changes as were made in 
“Way Down East” were in the na- 
ture of additions or embellishments— 
not correctives. They in no way dis- 
turbed or changed the general struc- 
ture of the play and however much 
they increased the effectiveness of the 
performance or added to the com- 
mercial value of the play they must 
be classed under another head than 
that of “re-writing,” or “revision.” 
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A careful comparison of the orig- 
inal manuscript with the copy printed 
for copyright purposes shows that the 
great body of the play is to-day just 
what it was when first written. It is 
the same in every essential detail of 
its story, in its principal people, in 
their characteristics, in their relation 
to each other and their relation to the 


-plot, and in its situations. 


Save for the scene in the last act re- 
ferred to early in this article, the prin- 
cipal scenes are unaltered in their 
meaning. The bulk of the dialogue 
and general stage business remains 
the same. The climax of every act is 
the same and is led up to by the same 
series of events. 
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— Morris Jones 


GABBY HAS ANOTHER ADVENTURE 


ABBY should have been a Polar 
bear. He hates the heat. And, by 
the same token, he is an ardent ‘dis- 
ciple of the cooling drink. He dotes on 
claret lemonade, ice cream soda, and 
kindred frigid concoctions that tend to 
aid in taking out the sting of Old Man 
Humidity. 
During the. sizzling days of July, 
when the thermometer was boiling and 
seething, sending the thin line of mer- 
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cury up above the century mark, Gabby 
suffered more anguish than did Silver 
King, the white-furred Greenland bear, 
up in the Bronx Zoo. 

I was sitting calmly in my office, high 
up on the ’steenth floor of the big white 
building, coatless, trying to science my- 
self into the belief that I was cool, 
when he dropped in, 

Convention does not mean very much 
to my friend. His ideas on the ques- 
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tion of dress and attire are all his own. 
But even I, Who am so used to his in- 
dividual touches in the way of personal 
adornment, gasped in astonishment as I 
ran my eye over his latest libel in the 
way of costume. 

A nice baggy near-fitting alpaca coat, 
of black, was draped in elephantine folds 
about his bulky person. Trousers of 
striped flannel, heavy enough to guar- 
antee that they would absorb and retain 
the maximum amount of torridity, en- 
cased his massive lower limbs. 

- A soft shirt and a collar of un- 
starched linen, with a wash tie of flam- 
boyant pattern, were discernible. Atop 
his globular head, was a college style 
bonnet of sennit straw. And, oh yes, 
he also had a gaudily bordered kerchief 
tucked in and around his neck. In his 
pudgy hand, he carried a palm leaf fan. 

I sized up his tout ensemble, as he 
gazed dismally and moistly at me. 

“Have a chair, little one,” I suggest- 
ed, smiling at the pathetic figure he cut 
as he stood by my desk, perspiring as if 
he were an animated spring. “You look 
rather warm.” ; 

“Whew!” he exclaimed, fishing out 
another handkerchief from the fastness 
of his hip pocket, and applying it vig- 
orously to his steaming face. “Gee, this 
weather’s got my Angora all right. I 
think I’m going to die.” 

“Oh, no, nothing like that,” I replied 
comfortingly. “Ginks your size don’t die 
So easy.” 

“But I can’t stand up under this heat, 
he groaned, sinking limply into a chair. 
“If this Hades doesn’t let up pretty 
soon, they’ll be toting me off to Green- 
sward Lagoon, and planting me. I 
wasn’t cut out for a tropical plant.” 

I looked him over. I had to smile at 
him, hot as I was myself, But knowing 
Gabby’s disposition I appreciated the 
fact that even if it were hot, and there 
couldn’t be any doubt as to that, he 
doubtless added several degrees of fur- 
nace stuff by dwelling upon the condi- 
tion of the weather. 

With him it was a sort of mental sug- 
gestion thing. He tempered his condi- 
tion more by a glance at the figures on 
the thermometer than by his personal 
fzelings. 


“By the way, Gabby, what’s your 
weight now?” I inquired, taking a men- 
tal inventory of his bulk and girth. 

“Last time I was weighed, I flopped 
the beam at two hundred and thirty 
pounds. I’m putting on heft at the rate 
of a pound a week. I don’t seem to be 
able to hold it down,” he groaned as he 
again applied the handkerchief to his 
steaming face. 

“I suppose you put away three good, 
solid, substantial meals every day, no 
matter how high the mercury climbs?” 
I inquired, gazing at the forlorn figure 
in front of me. 

“Sure I do. A guy has to eat, doesn’t 
he? I can’t live on air and imagination.” 

I gave him the high sign of disap- 
proval at this assertion. Personally, 
when Old Sol begins hitting the high 
places on his summer route [ cut down 
on the provender thing, and put my 
imagination to work. Unlike Gabby, 
I am not strong for beefsteak in July, 
nor do I crave for hot coffee and 
French pastry when a hundred degrees 
in the shade is considered as quite chilly 
along Broadway. 

During the past three or four days 
at the club I had noticed that Gabby 
stored away a luncheon that would have 
been considered good and proper ra- 
tion for aman setting out from Baffin’s 
Bay in a laudable effort to find Doctor 
Cook’s proofs. 

I remarked on this fact to my perspir- 
ing and uncomfortable friend. He grun- 
ted unbelievingly, when I pointed out 
that he was over-eating and not taking 
sufficient exercise during the dog-days. 
He glared at me, as if to ascertain 
whether or not I was kidding him. Aft- 
er a steady look of disdain, he finally 
suggested sarcastically : 

“Well you’re such a wisenheimer, per- 
haps you'll be able to put me jerry as to 
how to keep cool when everybody else 
is sweltering and wanting to die.” 

“Tf you'll do what I tell you, Gabby, 
I think I can help you forget at least 
some of your troubles.” 

“And what’s the big scheme for cool- 
ing me off ?” he demanded. 

“Why come up to the gymnasium with 
me this afternoon. You'll find it beats 
all the cooling drinks in the world for 
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making you forget your troubles. And 
besides,” I continued, “you'll be able to 
peel off a ton or so of that excess that 
you're toting about with you. Are you 
game to try it?” 

No, Gabby wasn’t game to try it. 
But I kept at him, and pointed out how 
several big, lumbering chaps, among 
them a lot of actors and managers, 
found it pretty good medicine to trot 
over to the big health emporium ‘on Fif- 
ty-seventh street, and monkey with the 
hand-ball for a couple of games and 
then take a plunge and a rub-down. 

He finally consented to go up with me 
after lunch and have a go at the gym 
thing. 

And so this is how it came about that 
I managed to kid Gabby into joining a 
gymnasium in an effort to learn how to 
keep cool and reduce his weight, so 
that he could walk among his fellow- 
men without causing untoward com- 
ment on steam-roller appearance. 

The secretary of the gymnasium 
greeted us kindly. He took Gabby’s fif- 
teen dollars and twenty-five cents with 
the ease and skill that comes from long 
practice. He issued to Gabby a natty 
little blue card entitling him to all the 
privileges of a full membership in the 
gymnasium for a period of one year 
from date. 

__ Then leading him over to the elevator 

I flipped him up to the Doc’s office. Doc 
and his assistant, Sherman, — stripped 
Gabby down to the buff. If he was a 
scream all dolled in his street attire, you 
should have: cast your eyes over his 
portly frame as he stood unabashed in 
his Eden uniform, He was a perfect 
mountain of flesh. 

Doc tape-measured his manly chest, 
tied two tapes together to get the di- 
mensions of his girth, and stethoscoped 
his heart and lungs, 

After the preliminaries were over, 
they made Gabby flatten out as nearly 
as a person of his curves could flatten. 
Then they made him lift his ponderous 
limbs, inhale and exhale, and applied 
all the first aid to the applicant that 
usually goes with the examination thing. 

As they were encircling his chest with 
the tape measure, Gabby, ever prone to 
kid, asked Doc: 
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“What’s the big idea? I don’t need a 
new suit.” 

“We're not measuring you for a suit, 
Mr. Gabby,” retorted Doc. “But when 
you get two or three months’ work up 
here under your belt, you'll need a 
couple of new suits. Why, man alive, 
you’re carting around seventy-five 
pounds too much beef, as it is.” 

Then the Doctor became serious, 

“Don‘t you know that you’re liable to 
get fatty degeneration of the heart, al- 
lowing your physical condition to go to 
seed in this way? You seem to be a man 
of intelligence, yet you keep piling on 
the fat, as if that were the most glorious 
thing for a chap to do. I’d advise you to 
pay a little attention to your physical 
condition, young fellow.” 

“That’s the trouble, Doc,” I volun- 
teered, interrupting the flow of his ora- 
tory. “He pays as little attention as he 
can to his physical condition.” 

After the lecture was over, and 
Gabby was beginning to get an idea that 
he was on the verge of passing into the 
discard, they slipped him a few dietary 
directions which caused his brow to 
wrinkle and him to exclaim: 

“Holy smoke, pipe these eating di- 
rections! They tell me to cut out meat 
and all fatty junk for a while. No pota- 
toes either. Why I’ll starve.” 

“Not a chance of that,” I charitably 
remarked, as we stepped into the eleva- 
tor once more. “You'll never starve as 
long as you have your lung power left 
and are able to call the handsome and 
obliging waiter. 

“Now, Gabby, we are going down to 
the locker room. There you can get your 
gyi suit and talk it over with Professor 
Webb, the gent what makes fat fellows 
into lean fellows, and vice versa, assist- 
ed and aided by his cupid-like assistant, 
Mr. Murphy, of Newark.” 

We found Professor Webb and Mr. 
Murphy busily engaged in ironing the 
wrinkles out of several fattish gentle- 
men, who were stretched out on the rub- 


‘bing tables in the Professor’s sanctum. 


The two stout gentlemen were groan- 
ing dismally. One of the avoirdupois 
boys was a Broadway actor, who had 
taken on considerable beef during the 
season, and was trying to train down so 
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he would be able to essay a juvenile role 
next season. ~ 

Gabby looked at the spectacle of the 
two mountains of flesh and bone being 
kneeded and manhandled by the experts. 
His eye took on a wild look and he be- 
gan fidgeting about. He plucked my 
sleeve, as we stood by waiting for Pro- 
fessor Webb to finish. 

“Say, what’s he pulling on that guy ?” 

“He’s giving him a fat-reducing mas- 
sage—that’s the kind of stuff you need.” 

“But just listen to that gink groan- 
ing. Why he must be punching the life 
out of him.” 

“No, not exactly, he’s just applying 
the modern wrist movement to that Bill 
Taft section of the gentleman’s anat- 
omy.” 

During this short commentary con- 
versation, I managed to exchange a 
wink with Webb, and he understood. 

Therefore when he and Murphy had 
finished with the two fatties, and had 
slapped them on the back, signifying 
the massage was finished, and the stout 
gentlemen had clambored laboriously 
from the rubbing tables, and walked 
slowly away in. the direction of their 
lockers, Webb approached us. 

“Allow me to introduce my particular 
friend, Mr. Gabby, Mr. Webb.” 

“I’m mighty glad to meet you,” said 
Webb, grasping Gabby by the right 
hand, and applying some of that violent 
wrist pressure for which he is noted 
among the anemic members of the gym 
class. “Going to dash off a little physical 
culture ?” 

Gabby opined as how he thought of 
doing that very thing. Having admitted 
as much, Webb suggested that he secure 
his suit and his locker. He picked out a 
delicate shade of blue as the dominating 
tone of Gabby’s suit. Having finished 
the outfit with-a pair of number eleven 
rubber soled sneakers, he pronounced 
Gabby as ready to begin. 

While my friend was busily engaged 
in clambering into the implements of 
war, Webb took me off one side and 
asked : 

“What’s the big idea? Am I supposed 
to slip the big noise over on your fat 
friend ?” 

“Yes, but don’t go too hard for a be- 


ginning. But make him work. He needs 
a 

When Gabby emerged from behind 
the lockers, all garbed and ready to 
make his first assault upon Old Man 
Obesity, I could not suppress a giggle 
of delight. ~ 

If he looked funny in his street 
clothes, you should have piped him in. 
his athletic lay-out. Webb, either mali- 
ciously, or because he had given Gabby 
the biggest outfit in stock, had slipped 
him a costume that would have gotten 
a chuckle from the most stony-mapped 
human on the face of the earth. His gym 
trousers were built for an average man 
of 125 pounds, while the shirt clung to 
him so closely it was a marvel how he 
had managed ever to get inside of it. 

But, knowing his sensitive nature, I 
managed to look the other way. 

“Fine,” exclaimed Webb, with his 
regular brand of canned enthusiasm. 
“Why you look better already. Come on, 
let us go into the gym and find out just 
what you need.” 

By this time I had slipped into my 
own outfit and the three of us, Webb, 
Gabby and myself, hopped into the ele- 
vator and were flipped up to the sixth 
floor. 

We emerged on the gym floor and 
Webb, producing a hand-ball, sug- 
gested: 

“Let’s have five minutes’ fun with 
thé rubber ball. You play hand-ball?” 

“Yes,” said Gabby, unthinkingly, 
“that is, I used to play it several years 
ago.” 

Webb and Gabby started in. Now, if 
Gabby is able to hand you a laugh in 
still life you should take an afternoon 
off and watch him amble through the 
intricacies of a game of bounce the ball. * 

Webb, with the skill that comes from 
long practice, managed to place the ball 
everywhere that Gabby was not.at the 
particular second the spheroid hit the 
floor. After about a minute or so, he 
began to wilt like a plate of vanilla ice 
cream that has been exposed to the blis- 
tering rays of the sun. 

He panted from one side of the hand- 
ball court to the other, making vigorous, 
but vain swipes at the bounding ball. 
The perspiration was flowing freely by 
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this time, and Gabby, who had devel- 
oped an unthought of streak of perse- 
yerance, was grimly sticking out the 
torture. 

Just when it seemed that my fat 
friend must collapse from the unusual 
exertion, Webb charitably called a halt. 

“Now we'll try the flying rings,” he 
said, taking Gabby by the arm and lead- 
ing him to a pair of innocent appearing 
iron circles that hung suspended from 
the girders of the gymnasium. 

He hopped up, grasped the rings, 
took a running swing and then pulled 
his legs clear of the floor, holding him- 
self merely by his arms. 

Finishing this elementary stunt, he 
motioned Gabby to do likewise. Nothing 
daunted, my heavyweight friend ap- 
proached the rings, made a jump at 
them, managed by luck to get hold of 
one in each hand, and then took a run- 
ming start, as near like Webb’s as it was 
possible for him to take. He got off 
finely. 

“Lift your legs off the floor,” shouted 
Webb, as Gabby scraped back and forth 
“Lift your legs and get a good swing 
for a nickel.” : 

Gabby tried to lift his legs. He strug- 
gled, and finally got the two piano up- 
tights clear of the gym floor. There he 
hung, swinging like a ponderous pendu- 
lum, a look of astonished alarm on his 
fat face discernible as he zipped past me 
as I was standing watching him. 

“This is easy,” grunted Gabby. 

Hardly had he gotten the words out 
of his mouth when something happened. 
Either he lost his grip, or his weight 
was too much for his pudgy left arm, 
for the the first thing we knew he was 
dangling helplessly by one arm, afraid 
to let go and not knowing how to man- 
age the craft he was riding. 

After flittering back and forth, sus- 
pended by one arm for seven or eight 
laborious swings, his hand, unable to 
retain its grip, loosened, and the Human 
Truck Horse came to the floor with a 
crash that shook the foundations of the 
twelve-story building. 

Webb and I, hardly able to keep back 
the gurgles of delight, managed to act 
the parts of a couple of sea-going tugs. 
We pulled the panting and dripping 


heavyweight athlete from his uncom- 
fortable position. As we righted Gabby, 
he looked despairingly at us. He drew 
his arm across his forehead, which was 
moist, and then some, with the perspira- 
tion of honest effort. 

“Gee, I guess I’ve lost about fifteen 
pounds already. Haven’t I done enough 
for one day?” 

Webb assured him that he had only 
just begun. And then, despite Gabby’s 
protest, he led him up on the running 
track and suggested that positively the 
one best thing in the world for reducing 
weight, was to be found in swinging off 
seven or eight laps. 

“This is just my pie,” remarked 
Gabby, surveying the track, which meas- 
ures twenty laps to the mile. “How far 
do you have to travel on this toy course 
to cover a couple of miles. I was some 
runner when I was in high school.” 

While we were talking two other 
chaps walked up, ready to take their 
first lesson. One I knew. He was a pro- 
ducing manager, who came up regularly 
every year, in order to get in good phys- 
ical trim for the following season. His 
name is Sam. Sam is the antithesis of 
Gabby. Slender and slight of build, he 
is of the greyhound type of athlete. He 
knew Gabby and expressed his unboun- 
ded pleasure at meeting the Fat Boy 
under such circumstances. 

“Gabby, this is just what you need. 
It will make a man of you.” 

“Yes, I thought I would work off 
about thirty or forty pounds of this 
extra waist-line,” cheerfully retorted 
Gabby, feeling that he must at least 
appear to be enjoying himself. 

“You'll find it is the best medicine 
you ever took,” commented Sam. “Were 
you thinking of doing a little running?” 

As he asked this, Sam caught my eye 
and winked, a deliberate, malicious 
wink, Inasmuch as the Samuel person 
was built for speed, the suggestion that 
he and Gabby might do a little running 
struck me as most amusing. I said noth- 
ing. Sam turned again to Gabby, not 
waiting for a reply. 

“What do you say to dashing off a 
mile or so?” 

“That’s just my medicine,” replied 
Gabby, working up a lot of cheerful en- 
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thusiasm. “I’m your chicken when it 
comes to doing the big Marathon thing. 
Shall we start now?” 

“Sure, although I’m afraid you’ve a 
little bit the best of it. I’m not even lim- 
bered up yet.” 

“Oh, I'll take it easy at first,” replied 
Gabby. 

“Tf you'll promise not to run too fast 
until I get my wind in good shape I'll 

you.” 

“Surest thing you know,” replied 
Gabby, feeling that in Sam he had at 
last found some one he could treat with 
a superior air. Gabby probably made the 
usual fatal mistake of mistaking bulk 
for quality. It was evident he had but 
little knowledge on the subject of rtin- 
ners. Had he but known it, the lithe, 
skinny chap can make the gentleman of 
bulk look as though standing still on a 
running track. 

They started off on a jog around the 
track, neither of them moving at a 
speed that would insure them getting 
into the World’s Olympic Games. Gabby 
tan like a steam roller, without a stear- 
ing gear, while Sam’s gait, though im- 
measurably superior to that of the fat 
and flabby Gabby, was still somewhat 
spavined. 

For two laps Gabby set the pace, 
thumping around the track at a ten 
minute a mile clip. After the first lap he 
began working his bellows as though his 
condenser was out of gear. By the time 
the second lap was finished he was per- 
spiring like a bushel of sponges being 
squeezed at the same moment. 

All this time Sam was content to trot 
along back of Gabby, right at his heels. 
Although it was evident that Samuel 
was not in the Melvin Shepherd class 
when it came to speed, he at least had 
enough of the motion stuff packed away 
in his system to insure his making 
Gabby looking like a knock-kneed mule 
running away from work. 

By the time the third lap was on, 
Gabby was looking over his shoulders 
with anxiety written on every feature. 
He was probably wondering why on 
earth Sam didn’t drop exhausted as a 
result of the terrific pace, he, Gabby, 
was setting. But nary an exhausting 
drop did Samuel pull off. As the third 
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lap was finished Gabby’s legs began 
wabbling, and seeing this, Samuel trot- 
ted into the lead and took the place of 
the pace-maker. 


Now, Gabby, probably realizing that 


he was getting it rubbed in good and 
proper, hung on grimly. He was push- 
ing out every ounce of strength left in 
his mountainous frame, in an endeavor 
to keep in the van. : 

For three more laps he did manage to 
stick to the apparently tireless runner in 
front of him. But at the end of the sixth 
lap, as he neared- the spot where we 
were standing, he collapsed and fell up 
against the railing of the track. 

His face was purple from the exer- 
tion, and his breath came in short, rasp- 
ing gasps as he hung convulsively to the 
iron support. Meanwhile, Sam contin- 
ued around for two more laps and as 
he finished his eighth lap, he slowed up 
and stopped alongside Gabby. He 
was panting and blowing some himself, 
but was not in anywhere near the same 
condition of all-inness as Gabby. 

“What’s the trouble, Gabby?” asked 
Sam, between breaths. “Did you get a 
cramp in the leg?” 

“No,” gasped Gabby, wiping the drip- 
ping perspiration from his noble brow. 
“T didn’t get a cramp in the leg. I got a 
cramp in the lung.” ‘ 

That finished up the race and we led 
Gabby off to one side, where he sat 
down on the wrestling mat and tried to 
get his wind back. It was fully fifteen 
minutes before he was in a condition to 
walk. Then he proposed that we go’ 
down to the shower baths and clean up © 
and go home. 

“T’ve got a dinner engagement,” said 
Gabby, artfully, thinking this would 
prove a sufficiently good excuse for him 
to end the session. 

“Oh, nothing like that,” retorted 
Webb, who was having a fine time. 
We'll throw the medicine ball around 
for a while.” 

“Medicine ball?” questioned Gabby 
blankly. “What’s that ?” 

“It is a big leather ball, filled with 
weight reducing medicine,” facetiously 
retorted Webb, as we began wending 
our several ways down the spiral stair- 
case to the floor below. “Ten minutes 
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with this and you’ll feel as if you could 
push over the Singer Building tower.” 

So we put the medicine ball into ac- 
tion. Sam came along, with his friend. 
Webb selected the largest and heaviest 
of the stuffed leather balls. It weighed 
at least thirteen pounds. Now if you 
have an idea that a medicine ball is a 
simple little thing to throw around for 
five or ten minutes, you just want to try 


it. 

Webb picked up the big leather globe 
and tossed it, apparently with great ease, 
in the general direction of Gabby. 

The sterling athlete held out his arms 
invitingly. The leather ball hit him a re- 
sounding whack, right in the face, it 
having gone through his open arms. Not 
only did it hit him in the face, but being 
somewhat off his balance, it flopped him 
over on his back, as cleanly as though 
he had been struck with a sledge ham- 
mer. 

His nose had received the impact of 
the ball and it was bleeding profusely. 
Gabby was groaning dismally as we 
managed to place him on his feet. 

He refused to have another try at it. 
As he started for the elevator he turned 
around, holding one hand over his leak- 
ing proboscis and raising the other. 

“Never again for the medicine ball. 
I’m no porker, and I know when I’ve 
got enough,” he gurgled. 

We tried to coax him back for an- 
other try, explaining that it had been an 
accident. But it was no go, so we all 
went downstairs to the locker room. 

Murphy was waiting for us with a 
wide grin on his face. 

“What have they been doing to you, 
Mr. Gabby ?” he asked, as he helped my 
beef trust friend lose his gym suit. 

“Nothing. My eyes got full of goo, 
and I couldn’t see the medicine ball 
coming. It hit me a crack in the nose.” 

They got Gabby stripped and handed 
him a rough towel and a juvenile piece 
of bath soap. Murphy guided him to the 
shower bath. Gabby got through with 
his bath and then ambled back to the 
torture chamber. Murphy, with a smile 
of welcome on his face, rubbed my fat 
friend dry of water, and then helped 
him assume a recumbent attitude on the 
rubbing-down table. 
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When Murphy began his operation, 
first wetting Gabby with witch-hazel, he 
stopped and looked closely at my friend. 

“Are you the gentleman who used to 
manage the show that was playing at 
the Casino?” 

“TI managed ‘He Came from Wis- 
consin,’” replied Gabby, smiling at 


. Murphy. 


“Oh, you are, are you!” said Murphy, 
jabbing Gabby so hard that he snorted 
from the shock of Murphy’s thumb go- 
ing into his short ribs. 

“Yes, I used to look after that show,” 
again advised Gabby, trying to get into 
a position where Murphy’s fingers would 
do less damage. 

“Well, I don’t suppose you remem- 
ber me, do you?” demanded Murphy, 
walloping Gabby with a short-arm 
punch right in the wind. 

Gabby tried to raise his head to get 
a good look at Murphy, but that youny 
gentleman pushed him back with a jolt 
under the chin. 

“No, I can’t say that I do remember 
you, Mr. Murphy,” weakly replied 
Gabby, as Murphy brought down his 
forearm on Gabby’s stomach with a re- 
sounding whack. 

“You don’t remember turning me 
down when I tried to get in to see your 
show one Thursday evening?” persisted 
Murphy, applying all his energy in a 
swing that took the wind completely out 
of Gabby. 

“Why no, I don’t,” protested Gabby, 
trying to wiggle away from the series 
of whacks that the gentleman rubber 
was slipping over on that portion of his 
anatomy that was the most exposed to 
the public’s gaze. “I dare say if I had 
known you I would have taken care of 
you.” 

“But you must remember that I had 
my wife with me,” went on Murphy, 
mercilessly sticking his five fingers im 
and around Gabby’s liver. 

Gabby groaned aloud. He tried to as- 
sure Murphy that he would not have re- 
fused him admission for the world had 
he known who he was. But Murphy 
was having a fine chance to get even 
with Gabby, and he was making the 
most of it. He slapped, whacked, dug, 
pulled, pushed, mauled and otherwise 
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maltreated my big friend, as he lay help- 
less and unadorned upon the rub-down 
table. 

Finally the operation became so stren- 
uous that Gabby was groaning like a 
man about ready to cash in. He raised 
his hands supplicatingly but Murphy re- 
fused to desist. Gabby tried to raise his 
head better to voice his objections to 
the strenuous methods the rubber was 
pursuing, but Murphy kept right on and 
prodded and jabbed away until he had 
Gabby’s hide looking nice and salmon 
pink. 

“T suppose you'll turn me down when 
you manage another show?” demanded 
Murphy, Gabby by this time being in 
a semi-comatose condition of exhaus- 
tion and weariness. 

“No, no,” wildly exclaimed Gabby, 
seeing a way out of the torture. “I give 
you my word, I'll furnish you and your 
wife and any of your friends with a 
private box the next time you want to 

“Well, I want to go to-morrow night? 
Can you get me a pair of seats for the 
wife and myself for some show in 
town?” As he asked the question, Mur- 
phy raised his fist, ready to bury it in 
the quivering flesh. 

“Sure, sure,” responded Gabby. 

“All right,” said Murphy, releasing 
Gabby from his position. 

Murphy grinned, but Gabby was too 
weak to indulge in any laughter. Mur- 
phy helped him dress, while I was slip- 
ping into my own clothes. As we were 
ready to pass out in Fifty-seventh street, 
Murphy and Webb held out their hands. 

“Good-by, Mr. Gabby,” said they. 
“Come up to-morrow afternoon, sure. 
You’re getting along famously.” 

Gabby was too full for utterance, so 
he confined himself to a half nod which 
might have been taken as a negative or 
an affirmative. 
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As Gabby and I landed on the side- — 
walk he turned to me and surveyed me 
in stony silence. 

“You're a fine friend, you are, bring- 
ing me up to a joint like this. Why, this 
bunch of wrestlers nearly killed me. 
What’s the big idea?” 

“You wanted to lose weight, didn’t 
you?” I asked, apologetically. 

“Sure I wanted to lose weight,” he 
answered. “But it wasn’t necessary to 
kill me, or use an ax to make me lose it, 
was it?” 

“You mustn’t mind that,” I answered. 
“That’s their idea of fun. They were 
only kidding you. I’ll bet you feel better 
already. Now come on, don’t you?” 

“Well, what if I do? I’d rather be 
hot and melt to death than have a gang 
of barbarians manhandle me half way to 
the cemetery. 

“By the way, Gabby,” I said, as we 
turned into Broadway, on a hunt for 
an ice cream soda emporium, “how 
about the show that Murphy is going 
to see?” 

“To the dickens with Murphy and 
the whole tribe,” growled Gabby, as he 
made a bee line for a drugstore on the 
route of march. “I think I'll get him a 
pair for the morgue.” 

“But you promised,” I objected, as I 
got out a coin with which to match him 
for the sodas. 

“T’ll send him a pass to the Hippo- 
drome—it is closed for the summer and 
he can have the pleasure of enjoying 
the show all by himself.” 

As he said this, the nickel came down 
and I called “heads.” 


“Heads” it was and Gabby had to ’ % 


stand treat. 

He has not been up to the gym since 
that day, and Murphy is still waiting for 
the pass. 

Gabby’s weight is now two hundred 
and forty. 
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IN THIS amusing, not to say surprising article, Mr. Morris seeks to show that the plots of 
our plays date back to the cave men—hence the illustration. 


OU’LL observe that they never 
claim to be the author of plays 
that fail,” said a Belasco represent- 

ative, when some one mentioned the 
claims of authors upon so many plays 
in the Belasco répertoire. Richepin had 
his “Du Barry;” Berton his “Zaza;” 
even “Madam Butterfly” seemed little 
more than a re-writing of Pierre Loti’s 
“Madame Chrysanthéme,” a theme 


treated operatically by Messager as 
(Puccini dealt with the story attributed 
to John Luther Long—and somebody 
has found out that the principal events 
in “The Return of Peter Grimm” were 
all written down in a magazine story 
of long ago. A similar claim was made 
in regard to Eugene Walter’s “Paid in 
Full.” Somebody claimed to have had 
the idea of “Nobody’s Widow” before 
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‘Avery Hopwood wrote down that 
sparkling comedy for Blanche Bates. 

“It’s a‘disease,” continued the speaker 
above quoted. “Perhaps it is caused 
by disappointment and a misdirected en- 
ergy. It seems there are authors of plays 
that fail who so bitterly resent the suc- 
cess of others that they actually believe 
they have been cheated of what be- 
longs to them and proceed to law, hon- 
estly of the opinion that the courts will 
restore to them that of which they have 
been defrauded. It’s all a delusion eas- 
ily analyzed by the alienist who gives 
such persons a broad classification with 
others who suspect that the world is 
endeavoring to bring injury to them 
and to all of their accomplishments.” 


Thirty-Six Possible Plots 


WHILE there is little or no doubt 
of the truth of this doctrine, which is 
scientifically sound, there is a much 
easier explanation of the frequent recur- 
rence of the same old plots in contem- 
porary drama. “There is nothing new 
under the sun” in the theatre, so it is 
absurd to assume that there is, and 
ridiculous for one to think that he has 
evolved an idea distinctive from other 
ideas so far as “plot” is concerned, or 
to feel an injury because he suspects 
that another has stolen his idea from 
him. 

Gerard de Nerval declared that there 
were only twenty-four possible dramatic 
situations fit for the theatre. The Ital- 
ian playwright, Gozzi, believed there 
were thirty-six tragic situations capable 
of dramatic treatment. M. Georges Pol- 
ti examined the plots of several thou- 
sand plays and wrote a book, “Thirty- 
six Dramatic Situations,’ to sup- 
port a similar claim. Goethe, who 
perhaps understood the situation as 
well as any man who ever lived, 
declared almost a hundred years 
ago that it was practically impos- 
sible to find new material for the stage. 
He had recognized a scene from his 
own “Egmont,” re-written into one of 
the Waverly novels, and always believed 
that Fenella in “Peveril of the Peak” 
was borrowed from his Mignon in 
-“Wilhelm Meister.” So he expressed 
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the opinion that modern writers could _ 
not hope for more than a new mode of ~ 
expression of the old ideas. : 


Antiquity of “New” Plots 


YET with every season’s grist of ~ 
plays we read of the “striking original- 
ity” of this and that drama. Ibsen is 
supposed to have suffered in popular- 
ity although he gained in lasting fame, 
for his amazing “originality,” which the 
world concedes to have been a new note 
in the drama of this and a preceding 
generation. Yet the plots of some of 
the Ibsen plays are not only venerable, 
but positively belong to antiquity, and 
Ibsen and the others show merely a 
modern expression for the old idea. 

His “Lady Inger of Ostraat,” in 
which a mother murders her unknown 
son, is but a variant upon the theme of 
“Oedipus the King,” in which the son 
kills his father, innocent of the fact that 
he commits the crime upon one of his 
own blood. The theme recurs in Vol- 
taire’s “Semiramis,” Alfieri’s “Mero- 
pé and in several of Victor Hugo's 
dramas, notably “Le Roi s’amuse,’ 
which we know best as the libretto to 
“Rigoletto,” and in “Il Trovatore,” 
which was a popular drama before it 
became the basis of Verdi’s popular 
opera. One of the latest among Ameri- 
can writers to make use of the theme 
was Eugene Walter, in whose first play 
“Sergeant James,” the father unwit- 
tingly kills his own son, whom he takes 
to be a thief. This play went the rounds 
of the popular price houses several 
years ago, being re-written as “Boots 
and Saddles” during the past season 
and failing to make much of an impres- 
sion. 

Walter’s greatest success, “Paid in 
Full” was declared to be so daringly 
original that it marked an epoch in 
American stage history, setting the ex- 
ample for the veritable flood of realistic 
melodramas that followed; and yet, the 
prime feature of “Paid in Full,” the 
pivotal scene and the one that revealed 
Walter’s strength and skill was that in 
which the wife made heroic sacrifice for 
her husband. 

It was original, just as all plays are 














original if there is a novelty of expres- 
sion and anything like an unusual man- 
ner of introducing and developing a 
theme, but the story is told in several 
modern plays, notable among which are 
“Monna Vanna,” Bayard Veillier’s “The 
Primrose Path” and “A Modern Lady 
Godiva ;” and dramas have been made 
upon the subject ever since there was 
™ English drama in the modern style, all 

' of them getting their inspiration from 

| the legend of Lady Godiva of Coven- 
try, who rode unclad through Tenny- 
son’s “city of three spires” to bring her 
husband to terms in a little matter of 
taxes upon the people. 


Borrowings of Great Authors 


LOWELL said: “When a man aims 
at originality, he acknowledges himself 
consciously unoriginal.” Voltaire lifted 
whole scenes from the works of others 
and had a good laugh at the expense of 
the “fools” who failed to applaud a 
glowing passage in one of his plays 
which he had boldly copied verbatim 
from Euripides. Moliére confessed to ap- 
propriating whatever in the works of his 
predecessors served his purpose. Lope 
de Vega, the prolific Spaniard cred- 
ited with one thousand plays, borrowed 
from all available sources; and Calde- 
ron, his successor, claimed the author- 
ship of dramas that were little more 
than adaptations of De Vega’s work— 
as for instance, “Alcalde of Zalamea.” 

La Fontaine borrowed the stories of 
his best fables. Shakespeare took the 
plots for all of his dramas, possibly ex- 
cepting “The Tempest,” from chroni- 
cles, novels, and earlier plays. The 
theme of Paul Bourget’s “Andre Cor- 
nelis” is “Hamlet,” and Maeterlinck’s 
“La Princess Maleine” is a new mode 
of expressing the ideas of “Hamlet,” 
“King Lear” and “Macbeth.” Donizet- 
ti’s “La Favorita” is written to a libret- 
to by Alphonse Royer and Gustav Vaez, 
but they found the story in “Comte de 
Comminges,” by Baculard d’Arnaud, 
and this author borrowed the story from 
a novel by Madam de Tencin. “La Tra- 
viata” is a musical version of Dumas’ 
“La Dame aux Camelias”—but this 
method is not: unusual, as the librettists 
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of the world’s operas have never con- 
sidered it necessary to be particularly 
original in the matter of plots and have 
freely consulted dramatic literature and 
fiction before framing their stories for 
musical treatment. Bronson Howard’s 
“The Henrietta” contains a scene al- 
most identical with one in Thackeray’s 
“Vanity Fair.” 


An Ancient and Honorable Plot 


A FAVORITE theme with the older 
dramatists was the interrupted wedding 
ceremony. Sardou reveled in it, but 
Clyde Fitch was credited with some- 
thing quite*novel when he used it in 
“The Moth and the Flame.” Theodore 
Kremer followed quickly with’ “The 
Fatal Wedding” and was accused of 
flagrant appropriation of ideas, yet the 
melodramatic climax was old as the 
hills and common property before Fitch 
used it. In the older day, the bride or 
groom was made to suffer at the altar 
for some previous misdeed or crime, “ 
thus causing a break in the ceremony. 
George Bernard Shaw, the latest to use 
this climax in a drama, gives it a novel 
and characteristic twist in “Getting 
Married” by having the ceremony de- 
layed because the bride has been read- 
ing books by Shaw and others and has 
arrived at the conclusion that marriage 
is quite an immoral proceeding in which 
she cannot play the role of bride. 

Again in “The City,” Fitch was cred- 
ited with brilliant boldness and original- 
ity—yet it was the old story of retribu- 
tion, the “sins of the fathers” visited 
upon their children, which Ibsen ex- 
ploited with grim pathos in “Ghosts” 
and which D’Annunzio has used many 
times, borrowing from his immediate 
predecessors and authors dating from 


antiquity. 
The Eve Myth 


ONE of the most persistent themes 
in the drama of the ages is borrowed 
from the Eve myth. Through woman 
man fell from his lofty state. Woman 
the temptress, without the contributing 
agency of the snake, has been the “basis 
of dramatic action since “burning Sap- 
pho loved and sung,” centuries before 












































the dawn of our era. On this theme the 
‘contemporary stage has “Carmen,” “Ca- 
mille,” “Thais,” “Salome,” and hun- 
dreds of others, some of which are 
based on the Helen legend, and others 
which, like Kundry in “Parsifal,” pro- 
ceed on the theory that woman is an 
agency for evil; without explanation or 
apologies, 

This would not. be so remarkable 
were it not for the fact that each of 
the authors defends his “original idea” 
and national copyright laws, which are 
usually declared to be lax and offering 
no protection to “creative artists,” ac- 
knowledge these claims and place the 
stamp of originality upon writers who 
have merely known how to use the 
work of earlier workers in similar 
fields. 

Racial prejudice was a favorite theme 
with playwrights long before Shake- 
speare made it the basis of “Othello” 
and “The Merchant of Venice,” yet the 
same story has been told in a new way 
recently by the authors of “The Leop- 
ard’s Spots,” “Madam Butterfly,” 
“Strongheart,” “The House Next 
Door,” and “The Melting Pot,” and 
each of them has been commended 
for his “new note,” which in reality 
amounts to little more than the twisting 
of a phrase. 

David Belasco is credited with a dar- 
ing innovation in “The Return of Peter 
Grimm,” written for David Warfield, 
yet the return of the ghost to the living 
as means of setting things to rights is 
as old as story-telling itself, and Peter 
in spirit-land is doing nothing different 
than was accomplished by Hamlet's 
father. 
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The “eternal triangle,” two lovers. 


_and one woman, is perhaps the most | 


hackneyed theme of all, yet as employed | 
by. Walter in “The Easiest Way,” no-~ 
body seemed to recollect that almost 4 
precisely the same-story had been told in™ 
“Frou Frou,” “Iris,” “Hedda Gabler,” 
and so many other plays that a mere | 
enumeration of titles would require” 
pages to print. Latest of all the phe- 4 
nomenal successes on this theme was | 
“Madam X,” which had a characteris- * 
tic turn of expression that stamped it | 
with authority and originality. ; 


Divers Much-used Themes 


FAMILY objection to the marriage | 
of children has ranged all the way from | 
“Romeo and Juliet” to “The Lily.” 3 
Jealousy has been the dramatic pivot © 
from “Othello” to “The Girl With the ~ 
Green Eyes.” A still more ancient co- § 
medic situation is that in which the wife ¥ 


falls in love with her husband, although 


authors recently reviving it for their 7 
own purposes have claimed “original- | 
ity’ in “Nobody’s Widow,” “The © 
Boss,” “The Great Divide”—even in Ib- ~ 
sen’s “Little Eyolf.” 3 

Josephine Peabody’s “The Piper,” | 
credited with being an original expres- | 
sion in drama, reverts to the ancient 7 
doctrine of redemption through wom- 7 
an’s’ love, and its potency in great | 
stress of circumstances—a theme which — 
occurs in Greek tragedy, is revived in @ 
Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt,” and is a basic prin- © 
ciple of the Wagnerian lyric-dramas. 4 

Thus one may see that the playwright 
usually serves his apprenticeship about 7 
a century before he is born. 
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Palmolive Cream 


A pure white cream, 
manufactured in our 
own laboratories after 
an original formula. 

Penc trates and soft- 
ens the skin, cleansing 
the deepest pores 
Leaves the skin in the 
pink of condition. 

Practically every 
drugstore inthe United 
States sells Palmolive 
Soap and Palmolive 
Cream! Your druggist 
will recommend it. 

Send the band from a 
cake of Palmolive Soap 
and we will send you a 
generous facsimile jar 
of Palmolive Cream, 
postpaid. 





Price 50c 











It lasts longer. Lathers in the 
hardest water. Soothes baby’s ten- 
der skin. In short, Palmolive has 
been rightly termed, ‘‘ The PER- 
FECT: soap for those who care.”’ 


Oils From the Orient 

We have shown in Palmolive how 
palm and olive oils should be blended 
in a pure soap that will at once 
cleanse, nourish and protect theskin. 
Thus Palmolive does for the skin 
what no other soap can do—what 
these oils by themselves cannot do. 


Pure Soap 
We use no artificial color. The 
olive oil in Palmolive alone produces 
that fresh, cool, green hue. 


Palmolive contains no free alkali. 
So the natural oils of the skin are 
protected. 


Hard-Water Soap 


In Palmolive you have a soap that 
gives a smooth, free lather in doth 
hard and soft water. 


Palmolive remains firm even when 
worn down to wafer thinness. 


“NOr Sweetheart " 


It soothes, nourishes 





Ten million sweethearts 
between the ages oltwo and 
etybty have clear healiy 
complexions as a result 


of using Laly olive Soap 


Unlike Any Other Soap 
You Have Ever Used 


Palmolive is a revelation! 
mere soap. It does more than any soap you have 
ever tried. It brings life and health to the skin. 
, cleanses and beautifies. 


It is more than a 


Delicate Oriental Odor 
Because of the wholesomeness and 
purity of the imported oils used no 
strong perfume is needed. 


Welcome Economy 

Because of its low cost as compared 
withits high quality, Palmolive is pleas- 
ingly economical. You have many 
times paid MORE for soap utterly lack- 
ing these delightful qualities. 

Why not send two 2-cent stamps for 
sample and free booklet, “The Easy 
Way to Beauty,’ NOW? 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY 
410 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Beautiful Art Calendar 
reproducing in full colors 6 famous o7l paint- 
ings of Oriental queens, by De Lay, sent post- 
paid for 25c,in stamps or silver, with a free 
sample of Palmolive Soap and jar of Palm- 
olive Cream 
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